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Introduction 


HIS BOOK 1s 4 sequel to my earlier work", Which was 

published in 1974 In that book, after devoting a chapter 
to crime and police in ancient and medieval India, I had dealt 
at length with the efforts made by the East India Company 
for the establishment of a system of police im this country It 
was shown how all these efforts failed and the abuses, which 
had overwhelmed the native police during the declimmng years 
of Moghul rule, continued unchanged, mainly because the com- 
bination of executive and judicial functions in Bengal and of 
both of them with revenue functions m Madras and Bombay 
was unpropitious and admmistratively unsound and because 
the subordinate police officers were madequate im numbers 
and poorly paid and supervised 

The Court of Directors provided detailed gutdelines for 
a reorganization of the police all over the country m their 
despatch of 24 September 1856, in which they sud “That. 
the police sm India has lamentably faded in accomplishing the 
ends for which it was established 1s a notorious fact, that it 1s 
all but useless for the prevention, and sadly inefficient for the 
detection of crime, 15 generally admitted Unable to check 
crime, itis with rare exceptions, unscrupulous as to its mode 
of wielding the authority with which it 13 armed for the func- 
tions which it fais to fulfil, and has a very general character 
for corruption and oppression ”* 

They desired that the Police should be separated front 
the administration of the land revenue, and its management 
committed to an European officer with no other duties and 
responsible to a general superintendent of police for the whole 
presidency and that efforts must be made to raise the salaries 
of the principal native police officers so as to place them “m,a 
nearer relation with the importance of their functions, with the 
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trust that must necessarily be reposed m them and with the 
great value to the people of good and honest service on their 
parts ” 

During the consideration of the Court's orders in Bengal, 
Mr JP Grant, Member of the Governor-General’s Council, 
recorded a powerful mmute on 9 April 1857, m which he 
opined that the combination of revenue, judicial and police 
functions im the Collector-Magistrates was objectionable 
asat placed them “above all law’? and sard “The system 
whereby various functions, each of which ts separate m other 
Well-administered countrres, are sometimes united m Indra, 1s 
represented im its most amiable view when it 1s called patriar- 
chal. tis a very silent system, and goes on with httle 
trouble to rulers Itasa great favourite with those whose 
admunustration 1s known to the public only by their own reports 
ofit Butithasits long undiscovered abuses and its sudden 
explosions, . He expressed his “mature conviction” that it 
was essential to keep “incongruous functions” m separate 
hands, so that every functionary was required to mind his 
own proper business and also adyocated that no darogah 
should get a pay of Jessthan Rs 10000 Before any scheme 
of reforms could be finalized for Bengal, however, the 
sovereignty of India was assumed by the Crown 

Inthe meantime, the Court had issued direct orders te 
Madras in September 1857 and a Chief CommusSioner of 
Police was appomted there in May 1858 This was followed by 
the enactment of the Madras District Police Act, XXIV of 1859 
m September of that year, which led to the establishment of 
an organized police m this presidency The Bailan this respect 
had deprived the District Magistrates of all executive control 
over the police, but in view of the disturbances tn the country, 
this was changed and the Ss P were placed under the orders of 
the DMs, while the Bill was passing through the Local 
Council 

Atthe same time, a Police Commission was appointed 
which led to the passing of the Police Act V of 1861, which 
Provided for the organization of a police force m all the 
Provinces directly subordinate to the executive arm of the 
Government, through the District Magistrates, and placed its 
repressive function as to the people before that of the preven- 
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tion and detection of crime That is where the earher work 
ended 

The present work describes the 186] system in detail and 
analyses its development and operation in the background of 
the political developments of the 8 or 9 decades of British rule 
preceding the mdependence of the country in August 1947 

The treatment of the subject includes, as in the earlier 
work, a description of the preyailing situation, the problems 
faced, the examinations undertaken, the proposals and sugges- 
tions put forward and considered and the measures actually 
introduced from time to time The term "Polce system” has 
been interpreted agam so as to cover not merely the agency 
called the Police, but also their functions, the laws and proce- 
dures relating to police duties and the machinery for supervision 
and control and for the tual of offenders Important detail 
have been provided im respect of all the provinces, except 
Burma, which was separated from India by the Government of 
India Act, 1935, and, m any case, always had its own peculiar 
features, so that this book may serve as a work of reference 

The information supplied in the form of statistics relating 
to crime and the police was gathered from the Annual 
Admmistration and Police Reports of the provinces and the 
Statements of the Moral and Material Progress of India 
presented to the Botish Parlament My maim reliance has 
been on the original records of the Central and Provinctal 
Governments and I have utilized secondary sources only to 
the extent that this could not be avorded Also, m the narra- 
tion of political events, L have relied, quite considerably, on 
offictal and British sources 

The penod covered has two distinct halves The first half 
endmg inthe year 1904 represents nearly four and a half deca- 
des devoted to a consolidation of the admsnistrative system for 
the glorification of the Empire The second half, which began 
in 1905 and ended at audnight on 14/15 August 1947 repre~ 
sents alittle over another four decades characterized by the 
emefgence of the divide et impera policy and an obstinate and, 
m the long run, unsuccessful struggle to preserve the Empire in 
the face of challenges of increasing intensity In regard to the 
police administration, the two halves are clearly separated by 
the appomtment of the Police Commission of 1902, whose 
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report was made public m 1905 The chapter scheme conforms 
to this broad division of the rule of the Crown into two 
periods 
The first period saw a thorough reorganization of the army 
in Indias and the police, including arrangements for the collec- 
tion and dissemination of political intelligence, the complete 
codification of the criminal laws, meluding legislation for strict 
control over the press and the possession of arms and ammuni- 
tron, and for various other purposes, and a neat arrangement of 
the bureaucracy, all meticulously designed to suppress nationa- 
list aspirations and political dissent and preserve alien rule 10 
the country There was some progress im the fields of education 
and road, railway, post and telegraph communications, but 
there were frequent famines and much economie distress, with 
an mevitably adverse effect on the crime situation Pol:teally, 
the period saw the emergence of great leaders and the birth 
of the Indian National Congress, but there was no organized 
agitational activity, peace reigned m the country by and 
large and Curzon could declare m 1900 that fis one great 
ambition, while in India, was to “assist the Congress to a peace- 
ful demise * 
The Police Commission of 1902 reviewed the state of the 
Police at the end of this period and recorded their emphatic 
view that the 1861 svstem had failed They said m an early part 
oftheir report “There can be no doubt that the police force 
throughout the country is m a most unsatisfactory condition, 
that abuses are common everywhere, that this mvyolves great 
injury to the people and discredit to the Government, and 
that radical reforms are urgently necessary These reforms will 
cost mweh, because the department has hitherto been starved, 
but they must be effected ? They repeated therr findings towards 
the end and said. “The police force is far from efficient, it 1$ 
generally regarded as corrupt and oppressive and it has utterly 
failed to secure the confidence and cordial co-operation of the 
people ™ But, they did not hesitate to admit that the proposals 
for reform submitted by them were not “of a revolutionary 
character” The report of the Commission is, indeed, a versy 
valuable document and a whole chapter has been devoted to it 
and the correspondence which followed, because, together, 
they provide the most candid revelation of the philosophy of 
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the Bntish Government with respect to the police system of 
India 

The second period, which saw the birth of terrorism and 
communal conflict m the wake of the partition of Bengal and 
later of non-cooperation under Gandhi, was one of trials and 
tribulations for the Government as well as the people The chief 
characteristics of this period were that even the limited recom- 
mendations of the Police Commission were not tniplemented 
promptly or fa:thfully, the improvement of the police as an 
agency for the prevention and detection of crime lost all sts 
importance, though much attention was pud fo it for maintain- 
ing its loyalty to the regune and its morale for taking action 
against the political elements, recourse to the cromumal Jaws so 
carefully built up during the first period of consolidation was 
practically abandoned as fat as What came to be called ‘political 
crime’ was concerned, repeated recourse was had to an mcrea~ 
singly draconian set of repressive laws and the control of tradi- 
tional crime became a casualty with the uicreasmg preoceupa- 
tron of the police with the suppression of political movements 
and clandestinely-nspired communal conflict 

This work contains a wealth of hitherto unpublished in- 
formation about the police and the system of criminal justice, 
but I propose to draw attention only to some of the important 
highlights im thts place The bulwark of British rule im Indra 
was primarily the army ‘The revolt of the Sepov Army in 1857 
put the issue mto a new perspective of distrust of Indians, as 
a race, as also of the Indian portions of the army and the native 
polce In the reorganization of the army the proportion 
of British troops was increased substantially and they were sup- 
plemented gradually by a considerable body of volunteers of 
“European blood". Atthe same time, the police located im 
police stations all over the country were reorganized as a kind of 
a cikan ‘army of occupation’ and became responsible for quel- 
ling all local tumults and disturbances wath the army standing 
behind them to step in if the task exceeded their capacity The 
district police were gradually supplemented by special armed res- 
erves at selected centres The roles ofthe army and the police 
were clearly defined and led to a gradual increase in the strength 
of the armed police till at reached fantastic proportions in 1943, 
In fact, this requirement claimed the first priority m the appli- 
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cation of the additional funds allotted far the implementation 
of the recommendations of the Police Commission of 1902 also 
Moreover, the armed police was always kept practically up to 
the sanctioned strength and vacancies Were allowed to accumu- 
Tate im the civi) pokce 
An ‘armed policeman’ was not a policeman m any sense of 
the term He was not vested with any police powers by the law 
and the regulations in force and was simply a para-military 
soldier int a policeman’s uniform, His justification was that he 
cost less than a military soldier But the effect of the merease 
mthe armed police was that the strength of the civil police was 
never adequate for the dutics of the prevention and detechon 
of crime 
That the suppression of the people was to take the first 
priority in the funchons of the police 3s clearly evident from the 
Penal and Procedure Codes gnacted m 1860-61 also In the 
former, the deserption of criminal offences begins with chapters 
on Crmunal Conspiracy and Offences against the State, while 
the commonest preoccupation of the police everywhere ts with 
offences against the person and property These find place in 
the IPC only from chapter XVI onwards Also, the Code did 
not repeal the obnoxious Regulations of the earher times like 
the Bengal Regulation HI of 1818, which was used freely to 
deport nationalist leaders in the freedom struggle, and the 
offence of “sedition” was mcluded therein as carly as 1870 
In the CrP C, the chapters on secunty for keeping the 
peace and mamtenance of public order, mchuding the use of 
force by the police and the military, take precedence oves pro- 
visions for the investigation and trial of criminal offences 
Besides, police officers were vested with vast powers, so mych so 
that the lowest officer could arrest anyone and keep him in 
confinement for at least 24 hours 
The same imperative Jed to the constabulary being recruited 
from the lowest stratum of society so that they could be made 
to use force against thers own people without any mental 
reservattons That the majority of these men, except in Madras, 
Avere ilhterate Was a great help and, therefore, never caused 
any setions concern It was repeatedly poynted out by the 
highest authorities m all the provinces that the imefficiency in 
the prevention and detection of crime, the bad reputation and 
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the unpopularity of the police were due largely to the low 
calibre of the subordinate ranks, but po remedial action was 
taken for that might have prejudiced the repressive capability 

The emoluments of the constabulary were fixed at less 
than the wages of unskilled labour on the specious argument 
that, unlike labour, they had contmuous employment and 
pensionary benefits assured to them They never kept pace 
with the cost of living index aad even the modest recommenda- 
tions of the Police Commission of 1902 03 were not imple- 
mented on account of considerations of economy The merits 
of the case were expounded in detail mm England by the 
Desborough Committee of 1919, but these, of course, could 
not be regarded as of any relevance toa colony The mggardly 
increases that were actually sanctioned here at various stages 
were always the result of signs of discontent manifesting them- 
selves in the force or were intended to boost its morale for 
the suppression of the freedom movements, and even these Inttle 
signs of Imperial beneficence were attended with reductions m 
strength so as noc to mcerease the overall cost The Viceroy’s 
correspondence with the provinces of 1942 on the subject of 
police morale ıs of the greatest interest 

Again, the very same imperative [ed to the senior officers 
beimg drawn, im the first instance, from the Army as also to the 
almost total reservation of all such appomtments for Euro- 
peans Direct recruitment for these posts through a competi- 
five examination in England was started in 1893 when the 
Army source dred up, partly because subordination to the 
District Magistrate was gallmg to Army Officers and partly 
because a transfer to the police adversely affected thew future 
prospects This itself was so destgned as to aitract candidates 
of a calibre definitely mferior to those who got into the ICS 
in order to ensure that there would be no discontentment in 
the SsP because of ther subordination to the DMs The 
remarks of the Police Commusston of 1902 inthis respect are 
shockingly candid Some Inspectors General were also drawn 
from the army to begin with, but the great majority continued 
to be drawn from the ECS till 1919, when the posts were 
transferred to the FPS cadre to allay discontent among the 
European police officers themselves 

In spite of many protests, the Indian (Imperial) Police was 
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thrown open to Indians for the first ime and to 4 strictly 
limited extent only in 1920 The loyalty of the pelice 
force itself having remamed suspect for a Jong time, they could 
hardly agree to introducing 4 substantial Indian clement m 
the leadership A new argument against such actron Was 
provided by the communal conflict deliberately encoataged by 
the Government themselves Some liberalization of the Indian 
mtake Was mtroduced after the report of the Lee Camimission, 
but even so, there were only 193 Indians out of a total of 516 
officers m the Indian Police at the tims of Independence and 
these officers had to be shared by the two successor States of 
India and Pakistan 
A police force so composed had to shoulder the ‘addition- 
al‘ responsibility of the prevention and detection of erime and 
the prosecution of offenders It remamed unequal to this task 
from the beginning to the end for several reasons Apart from 
what has been stated cashier, although the basic police power 
of investigation was vested ın England in the office of constable 
from the very meeption of an organized police in London m 
1829, with a constabulary of the kind that they had decided to 
employ in India the power was vested only ina smali number 
of investigating officers 
Prior to the organization of the new police m 1861, the 
anvestigating officers were the darogahs m chargé of police 
stations, Whose minimum pay was fixed at Rs 50, sing m a 
few cases up to Rs 200, between 1845 and 1857 The grossest 
perversion of the existing system, which was perpetrated in 
1861, was that police stations were placed m the charge of 
mostly uhterate Chief and Head Constables promoted from 
Constables and paid mere pittances as salaries on purely 
Gnancial considerations This arrangement, along with the 
criminal Jaws, ensured that the primary police functions would 
be performed with brute force and by mstillmg m the people 
a fear of the police. The inefficiency and bad reputation of the 
police and the abuses in the functioning of the police stations 
increased inevitably and were adversely commented on by 
many suthorities repeatedly, but were totally ignored for the 
first 30 years of the Crown s rule 
The first enquiries made in this regard in 1888, which melu- 
ded detailed investigations in Bengal and the N W Provinces, 
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mentally or judicially every year m all provinces But it was 
forgotten that punishment of the operators is nota cure for 
ibe maladies of a defective system 
The British hhe their predecessors, the Moghuls, were an 
urban people and, mainly for reasons of cost, they never pro~ 
vided adequate police atrangements for the security of the 
rural areas, which were left to the whins and mercies of the 
Zanundars, assisted by their henchmen, the headmen and 
the watchmen Mr DJ Menele recommended the total 
abolition of the village police in Bengal as carly as 1866, but 
the Police Commission of 1902-03 also allowed themselves to 
be deluded by the ghost of Sir Thomas Munro m this respect 
The Police Decentralization Committee of the UP of 1923 
condemned st m no uncertain terms and recommended that the 
abolition of the village chaukidaris should be accepted by 
the Government im principle and effected gradually This 
was, however, treated by the Government as a financially useful 
expedient and the concomitant suggested by the Committee 
re, an ancrease in the strength of the constables sn the rural 
police stations was not implemented 
A very interesting feature of the police system of India 1s 
the development of an elaborate machmery for the collection 
and dissemination of pohtical intelligence which was started by 
Lord Lytton m a small way with the very first manifestations 
of political varest m 1877 The most significant contribution 
mths respect was that of Lord Curzon, who created the 
Intelligence Bureau aud put the Provincial Special Branches on 
a systematic basis, alter practically forcing the hands of the 
Secretary of State These organizations were expanded and 
became of the greatest, almost indispensable, value to the 
Government with the birth of terrorism in Indian politics and as 
the freedom struggle gathered momentum, and the discussions 
of 1931-34 retatmg to the future role of these agencies in the 
context of Provincial Autonomy are at once absorbingly 
interesting and mstructive 
Terrotism wasa product of the diide et impera policy 
and the pattition of Bengal by Lord Curzon m 1905 as its first 
practical manifestation That political sin was expiated when 
the partition was annuifed in 1911, but the policy stself had, in 
the meantime, been given a permanent lease in India by the 
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Minto-Morley reforms Terrorism to achieve political ends 
continued and was finally quelled around 1935, not be- 
cause of the atromnous repressive measures adopted’ by the 
authorities, as they fondly beheved, but the more so because, 
in the meantime, Gandhi's messianic creed of satyagraha had 
caught the hearts and minds of the Indian people The pheno- 
menon of terrorism was, however, fully utilized by ihe Secre- 
tary of State to limit the scope of the Provincial Autonomy 
incorporated inthe Act of 1935 The measures adopted to 
deal with the revoluttonanes also had the effect of further 
brutahzing the police force > 
There had been some communal disturbances even before 
the partition of Bengal, no doubt, but disturbances of this 
variety became a regular ugly feature of the Indian scene, after 
as open a call as possible for them was given by Lord 
Curzon and hts Governor in Bengal following the partition 
in public speeches in the eastern half of that province For 
the police, they became thereafter a most unpleasant problem 
For the British, however, they provided a very convenient 
excuse not only to delay India’s advance towards self-govern- 
ment, but also to delay the Indianization of the officer ranks 
of the Indian Army and the Indian Police on the specious plea 
that European officers would be more impartial than Indians 
in dealing with this malaise E 
The British Government was an autocratic phenomenon. 
All the high offices were reserved for the I GS an 1861 and the 
question of the separation of the judicsary from the executive, 
which had caused many headaches during the Company's tule, 
did not have the ‘same effect afler the establishment of the 
1861 system, in which judicial and executive functions were 
confined in the hands of the magistrates All further dis- 
cussions im this respect were set at rest by the minutes of Sir 
James FitzJames Stephen, Law Member of the Governor 
General's Council and “the political philosopher of the L cs” 
of 1870-71 This eminent jursst noted that “the administration: 
of justice as not m a satisfactory state im any part ofthe 
Empire”, but declared, nevertheless, that “the first prnciple 
to be borne im pund is that the mamtenance of the position 
of the District Officers is absolutely essenual to the maimte- 
nance of British rule in India, and that any dsmunution in then 
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infiuence and authority over the Natives would be dearly 
purchased even by an improvement in the administration of 
yustice,” The Police Commission of 1902-03, after a long 
rigmarole about the responsibility of the District Magistrate, 
did reconimend some relaxation of his contro), but even ihis 
was not accepted The discussions in this regard are of the 
greatest interest As mentioned cather, a side-effect of this 
politically-motivated arrangement was the establishment of an 
ancquitable and retrograde system of recruitment and condi- 
tions of service for the Indian Police, so as to ensure its 
subservience to the Indian Civil Service 
A further and sery important consequence was that the 
Bush Gavemment never organized a Superior Judicial 
Senice with appropriate status and emoluments and conti- 
nued to draw allits Sessions Judges from the 1 C.S only for 
along time In fact, while the judiciary was considered the 
best field for the employment of natives, the studied effort 
always was to restrict their employment to cial, as distinct 
from criminal, judicia] work so that any political motivation 
in the natives employed might never have a tendency to thwart 
executive action by the magustracy and the police 
The larger issue of political control came to hife only on 

the eve of the inauguration of Provincial Autonomy, but in 
the context not of the merits of the case, but to find ways and 
means of preserving the Empire, even while the provinces 
were administered by popularly elected ministers The scheme 
of the Police Act, very carefully and deliberately constructed 
an 1861 was now found to contain a weakness The Govern- 
ment of India told the Secretary of State in 1931 that, although 
under the Police Acts the EGP was the administrative 
head of the force, he was in matters of policy relating to 
the administration of the pohce, including the rules governing 
there gencral administration and discipline, subject to the 
control of the local Government and that the Acts, therefore, 
did not provide an assurance that he would be m a position 
to administer the police without any political interference 
‘The Joint Select Committee of Parhament dwelt at Iength on 
this problem and the many discussions that were held m India 
prior to the passing of the Act of 1935 led ultimately to the 
embodiment of the elaborate safeguards im that Act and the 
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Instruments of Instructions of the Governors The treatment 
of these developments ts again of absorbing interest, parti- 
cularly because the fears expressed by the Joint Committee 1p 
the context of the British interests of the time, have come truc 
in a sinister form after Independence $ 

A British writer has stated that the Indian Police Fores was 
not “the least of the gifts”, which Britain had to offer to the 
self-governing India of the future The Empire, indeed, Was not 
lost for any shortcommg mt the pohce But, as a legacy, 
Independent India received a Police Force with a very small 
Indian leadership and a subordinate body, which had been 
studiously tramed in the use of brute force and in which 
extortion, corruption and malpractices had been tolerated with 
a callous mdifference to the welfare and the dignity of the 
Indian citizen and had been allowed to acquire the sanctity of 
tradition, a system of supervision and control which prevented 
the development of professionalism im the force and was 
antagonistic to the establishment ofthe rule of law, a body of 
criminal Jaws which was hardly conducive to an effective 
contro! of crime and criminals, and a totaly meffective 
machinery for the security of the rural areas 

The Indian police have no doubt, served India well and 
truly in many important and vital respects since Independence, 
particularly in the control of agitations and disturbances of a 
wide variety, in the preservation of India’s mtegrity and unity 
and m the protection of her borders, but in the routine tasks 
of policing, they are still the object of public distrust and 
condemnation, if not hatred, and the unfortunate fact remains 
that they are still in search of a new tdentity, 2 new image, 4 
new aim and anew technique It 1s my eamest hope that this 
book, along with its predecessor, will help im some measure to 
end that search 

It was my intention even when I commenced the earher 
work to cover the entire period of British rule m India In 
view of the wealth of the material avyatlable, however, that 
volume was completed with the passing of the Police Act, 
1861 Subsequently, inspite of my anxiety to complete my 
story as quickly as possible, 1 remained unable to do anything 
about it because of my official preoccupations I retired from 
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the Indian Police m June 1974, which comerded with the 
publication of the earher volume 
Shr JP Naik, then Member-Secretary, Indian Council of 
Social Science Research, New Delhi happened to see that book, 
appreciated tt as a useful addition to social science hterature 
relating to Indta and felt that that narrative should be brought 
up to 1947 to make it really useful Shortly afterwards, the 
Council provided a generous grant for this purpose. My most 
pleasant duty, therefore, 1s to thank Shri Naik for his interest, 
encouragement and constant assistance whiie this study was in 
progress | am naturally most grateful to the Council for the 
grant 
Many people hase assisted me in my labours and I regret 
that it 1s not possible to mention all of them individually My 
special thanks, however, are due to Dr RK Shukla, my 
Research Assistant, who collected a mass of very useful mate- 
rial J am gratefulto Shri} C Srivastava, Libranan, National 
Archives of India, New Delhi and Miss Joan C Lancaster, 
Director, India Office Library and Records, London and the 
staff of these two imstitutions for thar invaluable assistance 
mmy search for ongmal records, to Shr K L Dhar and 
Dr MM Mathur, Assistant Directors in the Indian Council 
of Social Science Research, and to the several gentlemen who 
did my typing work Iam particularly indebted to Shri Shanti 
Prasad, former Inspector General of Police, UP and Char- 
nian of the Assam Police Commission, Professor SR Mehrotra 
of the Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Simla and 
Mr Ravi Dayal for going through my manuscript and for their 
very valuable suggestions 
Lastly, I must thank my wife and children who supported 
and encouraged me through many moments of frustration 
and despair to bring this work to a satisfying conclusion 
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PART ONE 


THE YEARS OF CONSOLIDATION 
1861-1904 


+ 


a 


The First Phase 
1861-1876 


HE HISTORIC events of 1857 and the assumption of the 

sovereignty of India by the Crown in 1858 heralded a radical 
change m the aims and objectives of the British Government in 
this country as well as m the attitude of Englishmen towards 
indians. The concept of Empire had dawned India was to be held 
hereafter, as the “brightest Jewel in the British Crown,” for 
enriching Botish coffers and for enabling the British nation to 
acquire a position of dominance m world affairs, And Indians 
were not only not to be trusted, being considered as ‘people of an 
inferior race’, they were to be ruled with a firm hand and 
ruthlessly, if necessary. “The new spirit was cold, bureaucratic, 
optimistic and racially arrogant." 

The Royal Proclamation of 1858 did, indeed, declare = “We hold 
ourselves bound to the natives of our Indian temitories by the 
same obligation of duties which bind us to all our other subjects 
in ther prosperity will be our strength, in their contentment our 
security ; and in their gratitude our best reward ™ But these were 
merely brave words, ptously spoken, for ıt became evident very 
soon that the great hopes aroused in India by this Proclamation 

J Michael Edwardes, British india (1772-1947) 1967, p 176 
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were only dupes In fact, Lord Lytton confessed ima confidential 
{etter to the Secretary of State a few years later “We all Know 
that these claims and expectations never can or will be fulfiited "* 

The primary requirement of the new objectives was lo remould 
and strengthen the administrative and legal system established 
by the East India Company so that it would ensure the effective 
‘occupation’ and administration of the country with the minimum 
expense, the prompt suppression of all challenges to British 
power and authority and the realization of the manmum 
revenues from al) conceivable sources It was immaterial sf tus 
process involved the assumption of a posture or pohey of making 
promises with reservations as to performance 

An important step for the prevention of an armed revolt m the 
future had already been taken before the formal transfer of powert 
to the Crown with the promulgation of the Arms Act (XXVII of 
1857) on 11 September 1857 for regulating the import, 
manufacture, sale, possession and use of arms and ammunon. 
The political necessity was only barely concealed when, m explains 
ing the object of the measure, it was stated that “the expediency 
of disarming the population, with a view to the matntenance of the 
pubhe peace and to the prevention of crimes of the more violent 
class had for many years previously been under the considers- 
tion of the Government, and had been strongly advocated by many 
old and experienced officers '’* 

Intense legislative activity, ‘conceived in an aggressive no- 
nonsense manner, sword m hand", followed in the neat few years * 
‘The Arms Act was continued in force by Act XXIX of 1860 and 
was replaced by the more elaborate Act XXXI of the same years 
which empowered the Government, inter alia, to disarm any 
provinee, district, or place and to prohibit: the possession without 
licence of arms of any descmption* As cnminal elements could 


DG Tendulkar, Mohaima, Vol, 1, 1953, p 2. 

YP Dangeal, Afanual of Arms Law, 1965, p 3 

Edwardes, op ait, p 176 

An affictal Report noted in 1909 “The general peace of the country 
is secured by the provisions of the Indian arms Act, which restricts 
the possession of fire-arms and other weapons within narrow Imus * 
Imperial Gavetteer of India, Part IV, 1909, Reprint Edition, p. 389- 
Commenting on the Act, Mahatma Gandhi said much later “Among. 
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always possess and use arms ilieatly, how this legislation promoted 
au merease in violent cnme by restrainmg the capacity of the 
people to deter or offer resistance Is still to be assessed 
The criminal administration of the country was in a haphazard 
state, although the necessity of codifying the Indian laws had 
become urgent long ago when a large number of Europeans 
started setting down in this country ¢ A Legal Member had been 
added to the Governor-General’s Council for the specific purpose 
of codification by the Charter Act of 1833 and an Indian Law 
Commission had been established jn 1834, Macaulay, the first 
Legal Member and President of the Law Commission, had said in 
the British Parliament on 10 July 1833: “I beleve that no 
country ever stood so much m need of a Code of Jaws as India, 
and I believe also that there never was a country m which the want 
might so easily be supplied... . Its a work, which cannot be well 
performed in an age of barbarism, which cannot withont great 
difficulty be performed im an age of freedom Itis the work which 
specially belongs to a Government like that of India—to an 
enlightened and paternal despotism’? But the Company's 
admmmustration was slow-moving and leisurely and there was stili 
no umform substantive or procedural crammal Jaw and no clear 
law of evidence. However, while the need to codify the criminal 
laws was, indeed, more urgent now than previously, a much more 
pressing necessity for political, military and financial reasons, was 
the reorganization of the army and the police of the country. All 
these tasks were taken in hand simultancously 
The native troops had been looked upon as a “marvellous army 
of mercenaries”, which had ‘‘sufficiently powesful incentives to 
such fidelity as would ensure ther fighting even agaist their own 
countrymen ” But the fact to be faced was that the whole of the 
Bengal Army, regular and irregular, had revolted, even though the 
Punjab Frontier Force, the Hyderabad Contingent and the Madras 
and Bombay Armies, with some exceptions, had remaiaed 


the many misdeeds of British Rute in India, history will jeok upon the 
Act depnving a whole Nation of arms as tho blackest” Dangwal, 
op atp 4 

6 A Godpta, Crime and Police in Inia up io 186), 1974, Introduction, 
p xy 

7 MP Jan, Outines of Indian Legal History, 1932, p 453 
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steadfast. Besides there had been disaffection and insubordination 
among the local European troops, which came to be known as the 
“White Mutiny,” and 10,000 men had taken their discharge And 
yet, the Army m India had still to be the ultimate “bulwark” of 
Pntish suzeramty over the country A Royal Commission 
appointed to advise on the changes required recommended the 
mamtenance of a British force of 80,000 and native troops not 
exceeding British troops by more than two to one in Bengal and 
three to one m Madras and Bombay The policy accepted was to 
reduce the nate armies “to a strength sufficient for mternal 
security and the Jocal defence of the border.” In the reorganiza- 
tion which followed, the European Army was transferred to the 
Crown and a new army was built up m Bengal “from the faithful 
few and from the corps and levies which had been hastily rused” 
preaking up some regiments and levies of infantry and transferring 
others to the new police Changes were introduced also m the 
composition, officermg and organization of the alive armies 
generaliy* * 

« On the completion of the reorganization, the military force in 
{India comprised .* 


, Cavalry Astiflery Infantry 
Regiments Baticries Battalions 

z Bengal Army 19 _ ay 
Madras Aimy 4 — 40 
Bombay Army 7 2 30 
Punjab Frontier Force 6 3 12 x 
Local Corps z _ S 
liyderabhad Contingent > 4 4 6 


< The aggregate strength of the troops in 1864 was 2,05,000, of 
which 63,000 were Bntish As compared to the pre-Mutmy 
strength, this represented a decrease of 40% in the toial strength 
and an increase cf 60% im the number of British troops 1° 

_ At the same time, it was clear that, in view of the likelihood of 
increasing political consciousness, the vastness of the country, the 
exasting state of communications and the distrust im which Indian 
troops must necessarily be held m the future, even the reorganized 


8 Imperial Gaseticer of Indie, op cit, pp 338-344 and 348 
9 Ibdsp 44, 
10 Ibid, pp 44-345 
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army could not possibly be rehed upon to ensure the safety and 
continuity of British rule by itself The army would necessarily be: 
concentrated in certam centres and could, at best, put down 
rebellion, but the need was to develop a sense of fear of authority: 
im the entire population and this could be achieved only through & 
new system of police, which would extend to every nook and 
corner of the country and serve as the first line of intemal defence- 
A reorganization of the police was already under discusston Smee — 
the dispatch of the Court of Directors of 1856, though with a 
different objective, and a new Polce Act had already been passed 
iw Madras in 1859 A Polce Cammussion was appointed w 
August 1860 and they were told to bear m mund that the 
“functions of a Police are either protective and repressive of 
detective’ and thatthe “Ime which separates the protective and 
repressive functions of a Civil Police from functions purely 
Miltary, may not always, in India, be very clear" A BH 
prepared on the basis of a draft submitted by the Commission on 
8 September was introduced in the Council on the 29th and 
passed on 16 March followmg as the Police Act (V of 1861) 
and came into force from the 22nd of the same month ** 

Consistently with the posture of hiding the real intent, the 
preamble to the Act said euphemustically “Whereas it 13 
expedient to reorganize the police and to make if a more eficient 
instrument for the prevention and detection of crime, it 1s enacted 
as follows’ In fact, the Act made provision im detail only for 
two purposes, re, the establishment and admmmustration, under 
strict magisterial control, of a single unified police force m every 
province and measures for using it to keep the people of the 
country effectively repressed 

Section 2 provided that the constitution of the force, including 
its strength and the pay ete , of the members, would be ordered by 
the Local Government, subject to the sanction of the Govermor- 
General, Section 3 vested its superintendence in the Local Govern: 
ment, subject to the latter's “general control”, and Section 4 
provided that the administration of the police of a prownce 
be vested m an Inspector-General of Police and Deputy and 

11 Gupa, op cit, p 380 


IL Forihe detalls of the developments leading to this enactment and the 
debate thereon in the Legislative Council, see Ibid, Chapter XIX. 
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Assistant Inspectors General, and that of a district ina Suprnten- 
dent and Assistant Superintendents, under “the general control 
and direction” of the District Magistrate. There was no such 
connection between the magistrates and the police in the system 
established ın England from 1829 onwards and the Court of 
Directors had advised against st m 1856, but the Mutiny had 
made this arrangement necessary for the simple purpose of utilize 


_ang the police primarily for the maintenance of British rule ia 


India and a connection of this kind had already been incorporated 
am the new Madras Act for the same reason. The 1G P was 
wested with the full powers of a magistrate by Section 5 and 
Section 6 provided that all or any magisterial powers be 
vested in DIsG, AlsG,SsP and ASsP Sections 7 and 29 
made provision for the snfliction of departmental and judicial 
punishments respectively on police officers 
Sections 13 and 14 provided for the supply of additional police 
at the cost of mdividuals and Section 15 provided for the quarter- 
ing of additional. ‘punttwe’ police m any part af the province 
found to be ina “disturbed or dangerous State or in which from 
the conduct of the imhabstants’’ st may be deemed expedient to 
smerease the number of police The cost of such additional police 
was to be levied from the inhabitants of the part of the country 
concemed, on the basis of an assessment by the District Magis- 
trate The sums due could be recovered by distress warrants and 
sale of goods Yn addition, Section 17 provided for the appoint- 
ment of “residents of the neighbourhood” as Specsal Police 
Officers “when any unlawful assembly, or riot or disturbance has 
taken place or may be reasonably apprehended" with powers, pri- 
vileges, protection, duties and hability to penalties identical to 
those of the regular police officers and Section 19 for the award of 
‘punishment to persons refusing to Serve as Special Police Officers, 
an spite of the vehement opposition of some of the members 
of the Council, who pleaded that these provisions were 
*Snsulting™ to Indian sentiment and capable of misuse by the 
tegular police Section 30 provided for the heensing of assemblies 
and processions by $sP and ASsP. and Section 33 for the 
general control of the magistrate m this regard 
The duties of police officers were prescribed in Section 23, which 
sud; “Ut shall be the duty of every Police Officer promptly to 
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obey and execute all orders and warrants lawfully issued to him 
by any competent authority, to collect and communicate intelli- 
gence affecting the public peace, to prevent the commission of 
offences and public nuisances, to detect and bring offenders to 
justice, and to apprehend all persons whom he is legally authorized 
to apprehend and for whose apprehension sufficient ground 
exists ” it may be noticed that the collection of intelligence 
affecting the public peace took precedence over the prevention aud 
detection of crime Section 24 provided that a Police Officer may 
lay information before a magistrate and prosecute up to final judge- 
ment Punishment for certain offences on roads ete, was prescrib- 
ed in Section 34 

Section 44 required the maintenance of a General Diary 10 
Police Stations, wherem the officer m charge was to record “all 
complaints and charges preferred, the names of all persons arrest- 
ed, the names of the complainants, the offences charged against 
them, the weapons or property that shall have been taken from 
their possession or otherwise and the names of the witnesses who 
shall have been examined,” and empowered the District Magis- 
trate “to call for and inspect the diary.” The rules framed by the 
Local Governments under the Act required the entry in the diary 
of vanous other matters also, including details of the movements of 
all police officers posted to the station A close watch was thus 
ensured on the actions and movements of native police officers 
from hour to hour and day to day This was considered necessary 
to ensure that policemen themselves did not indulge in any 
disloyal activity. 

Incidentally, Act XLVIIL of 1860 had, in the meantime, amend- 
ed and consolidated the Jaw relating to the police and the admunis- 
tration of justice in the presidency towns of Calcutta, Madras and 
Bombay. The leading feature of the system in this case was the 
complete separation of the duties of the Superintendents of the 
Executive Police from those of the Justice of the Peace acting 
judicially on the model of the London Metropohtan Police This 
exception was necessary a3 there was a large European population 
in these towns The Commissioner of Police exercised complete 
contro! over the police force of the town, subject to the orders of 
the Government He was appainted a Justice of the Peace for the 
prevention of crime, the detection and arrest of offenders and the 
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preservation of the peace, but could not try cases asa magistrate 
While the ground was being prepared for the reorganization of 
the army and the police, urgent steps were taken for the codi- 
fication of the crimmal laws of the country. Macaulay's draft of 
the Penal Code submitted to the Governor-General in 1837 had 
passed through prolonged consultations and a revised draft had 
been introduced in the Legislative Council m 1854 The Bill bad 
been read the first time im 1856 and a second time in 1857, but 
that 1s where the matter rested when the Company's rule ended 
The final report of the Select Committee was presented to the 
Council by Sir Barnes Peacock on 18 February 1860 The 
Council resolved itself into a Committee on 11 August and 
considered the Code section by section m a series of sittmgs ending 
om 29 September. The third reading was moved on 6 
October and the Bill was passed and received the Governor- 
General’s assent on the same day as the Indian Penal Code (Act 
XLV of 1860), but as itroduction was postponed to t 
January 1862 ‘ 1 
The debates on the Code in the Council related mostly to minor 
questions, but some important issues were also discussed * One of 
these related to the punishment of “fogging Sir Mordaunt Wells 
objected to it as bemg “inconsistent with the spirit of modem 
legislation and inappheable to a civilized country.” The Chairman 
observed thereupon that ‘sn many parts of India, large bodies of 
natives regarded imprisonment as tantamount to the punishment 
of death” and that to “such persons flogging was a most merciful 
pumshment Sur Bartle Frere agreed with the Chairman and said 
that “Boggitg was a very useful punishment, particularly in several 
paris of the country where the people were in a stale of semi 
barbarism: ” He also considered st a “merciful punishment’ com- 
pared to short imprisonment and referred to it as "an absolute 
necessity in the case of uncivilized persons” The section was 
adopted making an exception in favour of females, but the 
question 38 raised again in two subsequent sittings, when st was 
decided that st should be omitted from the Code and provided for 
by a separate enactment, if necessary, after further consultation 
with the Local Governments Sir Mordaunt objected also to the 


1300 Legslatnc Coud Proceedings, LEGI 
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provision made for the imposition of “unlimited fine” and mention- 
ed that “in Indsa the writ of Habeas Corpus, the Bill of Rights, 
and Magna Carta were practically of no force ” But the provision 
was passed as being necessary m Indian conditions 

Another provision of the Bull stated that “whoever, beinga public 
servant makes and pronounces m any stage of a judicial proceed- 
ing, any report, order, verdict or decision which he knows to be 

contrary to law, shall be punished with imprisonment of either 
description for a term which may extend to 7 years, or with fine, 
or with both * Sir Charles Jackson, who had been a Judge of the 
Sudder Court for a number of years, objected vehemently to this 
provision and wanted it to be omitted because, as he put ut, 
Judges should not be subject to the operation of a “vague and 
novel law” He mentioned that Judges were protected from 
vexatious and harassing charges im England, where they were 
mdependent even of the Crown and suggested that here also they 
should be entitled to protection for all thmgs said or done by 
them even erroneously or irregularly, if said or dope in office and 
within their jurisdiction He said. “A good deal had been said at 
afferent times about the independence of Judges as regarded the 
Government That would cease as soon as the amalgamation of the 
Courts took place, for the Government of India would then have 
the power of suspending any Judge if thought ft But Judges 
should be protected agatnst other influences than the Goverament, 
and particularly against the unscrupulous attacks, to which they 
would be exposed under this section, of disappomted suitors in 

therr Courts ” The Chairman disagreed with him generally, but 
expressed his willingness to insert the words “corruptly of 

maliciously" in the section,’ which was then passed including the 

proposed amendment. 

As onginally enacted, the Code contained $511 sections divided 
into. 23 chapters The arrangement of the chapters speaks 
loudly of the political context in which the Code was enacted, 
for, after disposmg of an Introduction, General Explanations, 
Punishments, Geneial Exceptions and Abetment im five chapters, 
the desenption of offences started with a chapter on Offences 
against the State and continued with chapters on Offences relating 
to the Army and Navy, Against the Public Tranquillity, Relating 
to Public Servants, Contempts of the Lawful Authority of Pubhe 
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Servants, False Evidence and Offences against Public Justice, 
Relatmg to Com and Government Stamps, Weights and Measures, 
Affecting the Public Health, Safety, Convenience, Decency and 
Morals and Relatmg to Religion Crime, as a sociological pheno- 
menon 1s related to conduct which affects adversely the Lives and 
property of the citizens Offences of these categories, though the 
commonest preoccupation of the police and the courts everywhere, 
were defined only from chapter XVI (Section 299) onwards 
The punishments prescribed in the Code were death, transporta- 
uon, imprisonment {simple or rigorons), solitary confinement, fine 
and forfeiture of property Transportation was provided fos at a 
ume when it was bemg dropped in the United Kingdom itself and 
penal servitude was substituted therefor m the case of Europeans.** 
The authors of the Code had proposed to prescribe minioum 
sentences in a number of cases, bat the Select Committee decided 
against this proposal, except in cestam aggravated cases of dacoity 
orrobbery But provision was made for enhanced pumshment 
m certain cases 
Sections 176 and 202 of the Code provided penalties for omise 
sion to give notice or information to a public servant by a person 
legally bound to give it and section 177 for furnishing false 
snformation QOnus in respect of the former was provided for m 
the Criminal Procedure Code, as will be indicated hereafter, The 
Code rejected the traditional English classification of crimes as 
treason, felony and misdemeanour and also completely excluded 
the English Common Law. After the enactment of the Code, only 
such acts of omissions could be treated as crimes as were embodied 
in the Code itself of in any ‘eparate special enactments A large 
number of illustrations were included in the Code to facilitate the 
understanding of the law by Judges and Magistrates who had uot 
received any Segal tfaming and also “to serve asa defence of the 
Law Sir Mordaunt had objected in the Council to the inclusion 
of the illustrations, but he was overrated 
The Code was inevitably unpopular to start with Ballads were 
composed and sung yo the streets that life in India had become 


14 The Cods had onginaily provided for the punishment of banishment 


also, but this was abandoned subsequently Whipping was provided 
jor by an amending Act (VI of 1864) 
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intolerable since the English Crimimal Laws had begun to treat 
women and children as if they were men It was also denounced 
as “a cruel piece of legislation”, which mingled “serious crimes 
and mere civil injures in the same category”, provided for offences. 
“exorbitant and often unlimited fines and imprisonment” and 
placed “the peaceful citizen equally with the professional dacoit 
perpetually under the tender mercies of a not immaculate official 
hierarchy ™* 

A geat deat of praise has been bestowed on the Code by 
various writers, but ts sinister aspects have not been noted, Apart 
from what has been stated above, its arrangement is not scientific. 
There is overlapping im some provisions and the creation of 
several categones im some offences eg, thirteen in house 
trespass (Sections 448 to 460), five in theft (Sections 379 to 382 and 
401), three in robbery (Sections 392 to 394) and seven m dacoity 
(Sections 395 to 400 and 402) provided scope for malpractices by 
the police m the registration of cases Moreover, the punishments 
presenbed for various offences were utterly arbitrary and without 
any rational, junsprudential or penological basis 

The neat necessity was to frame a detailed law of erminal pro- 
cedure In fact, a Criminal Procedure Code had also been drafted 
in 1848 This was considered by the Second Law Commission 
established in London in 1853, which prepared a revised draft. 
Separate, but largely similar, Codes of Criminal Procedure were 
proposed to be enacted in the three presidencies, but these were 
consolidated into a single Criminal Procedure Bill through a jont 
report of the three Select Committees on 30 Apn 3859, 
which was presented to the Council on 2 March 1861 a8 

The discussions in the Council on the Cr PC. Bill were agun 
largely confined to minor issues, but some of them are significant *7 


15 Fhe History of the Madras Police, 1959, pp 294-295 Quoting Sr 
Rungachatioo Dewan of Mysore. 

16, As difhoully was experienced in applying the Polico Act, particularly in 
the NW Provinces, AC XII of 1861 was passed on the Oth May to 
mako provision, on R temporary bass, for the procedure to be 
followed by the police in the investigation of cases of crime, including 
provisions as to confessions before the police, These provisions had 
siready been passed by the Council ler incorporation in the Cr PC 

$7. Leguslauve Counti} Proceedings, 1861 
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The Bil provided that only Covenanted Civil Servants and 
European British subjects should commit or hold to bai any 
Evropean British subject to take the tna] before a Supreme Court 
There was a very long discussion following Mr Sconce’s proposal 
that the section should be omitted as it was discrummatery and 
retrograde and was hkely to cause great mconvenience He was 
supported by Mr. Erskine and Sir Bartle Frere, who called the 
provision “retrogressive™ and “mischievously retrograde”, but was 
stoutly opposed by the Chairman and the rest of the members 
Mr Harmngton made the issue plam by saying “It was a question 
of policy, it was à question of old and much valued privilege, and 
he must express a hope that the European British subjects in this 
country would not be deprived of any privilege which they now 
enjoyed sn cnminal matters,” In an eloquent and powerful speech 
Sir Bartle Frere observed . “AH conquering nations feel an instinc- 
tive repugnance to making their sacnfice of pnde and immediate 
interest, all struggle blindly against the necessity, those alone which 
in due season submit to it retain to permanence their mstitattoas 
and counteract the inherent principle of decay. But these 
prophetic words of warning went unheeded The proposal was 
negatived, but an amendment proposed by Sir Bartle Frere was 
agreed to after a brief discussion The proviston, as adopted, 
read “No person who ix not a Justice of the Pesce shall commit 
or hold to bail any European British subject to take his trial 
before a Supreme Court of Judicature ™ The vast majority of the 
Justices of the Peace, particularly im the mofussil, were Europeans 
The privilege was thus secured in an indirect manner, g 
The Bill empowered only an officer in charge of a police station 
to arrest vagabonds ete , without orders from a magistrate and 
without a warrant Mr. Forbes moved an amendment to empower 
all police officers to arrest vagabonds, because they would have 
better opportunsties Of doing 50 than officers in charge of stations 
Mr Sconce said that ut was a mere matter of repute and suspicion 
as to who was a vagabond and he would not, therefore, give such 
a power to every Common police officer Mr Harggton alsa 
thought that it would not be safe to give the power of arrest in 
such cases to every police officer Mr Erskine said that the effect 
of the amendment would be that any policeman might arrest any 
peron on the ground that he was of bad Juselibood, although the 
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person was not charged with the commission of any offence He 
objected to that power beg given mdiscrimmately to any police 
in the world On a vote being taken the proposal was negatived by 
4 votes to 3, but the snclusion of the words “or cause to be 
arrested” m the section (101) achieved Mr Forbes's purpose The 
Will was passed and recewed the assent of the Governor General 
as the Cnminal Procedure Code (Act XXV of 1861) on 
5 September and came mto force, along with the IPC, from 
1 January, 1862 

The Code consisted of 34 chapters with 445 sections and 
l schedule, but the arrangement was not scientific It constituted 
courts of Magistrates ofthe First, Second and Third Class with 
both executive and judicial functions and different degrees of 
penal powers under the overall control of the District Magistrate 
The DM was vested with appellate powers to hear appeals from 
the decisions of Second and Third Class Magistrates Above the 
Magistrates there were to be Courts of Sessions Judges for the trial 
of cases classified as triable exclusively by such courts A District 
and Sessions Judge could pass any sentence authonzed by the law, 
except that a sentence of death was made subject to confirmation 
by the Sudder Court ,and also heard appeals from the decisions 
of D Ms and Magistrates vested with enhanced penal powers 

Criminal offences were classified as cognizable or non-cognizable 
with the powers of the police to arrest without a warrant from a 
magistrate restricted to the former category only This classtfica~ 
tron, in fact, perpetuated a distinction first created in IBIL to 
save people fiom harassment by the police in petty offences After 
providing for some other preliminary mattersand the execution 
of warrants by the police, it laid down m section 98 that no police 
officer or other person shall offer to the person arrested any 
inducement, by threat or promuse or otherwise, to make any disclo- 
sure, but added thatno ‘Police Officer or other person shall 
prevent the person arrested, by any caution or otherwise, from 
making any disclosure which he may be disposed to make of his 
own free will” l 

Section 100 detailed the casesin which a police officer mubt 
make an arrest, without orders from a magistrate and without a 
warrant, These included any person () who im the sight of such 
police officer shall commut a cognizable offence, (a) agaist whom 
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a reasonable complaint has been made or reasonable suspicion 
extsts of his having been concemed in any such offence, (n) 
agamst whom a hue and cry has been raised, (n) who ts a 
proclaimed offender, (+) whois found with stolen property in his 
possession and (1) who shall obstruct a police officer while m the 
execution of his duty In addition, section JO] empowered an 
officer in charge of a police station to arrest or cause to be arrested 
“any person found lurking within the Itmits of such station who 
has no ostensible means of subsistence or who cannot give a 
satisfactory account of himself, or any person who ss a reputed 
robber, house breaker, thief, receiver of stolen property knowing it 
to be stolen, or who is of notoriously bad Isvehbood ”* 
Section 102 made it the duty of every police officer to interpose 
for the purpose of preventing the commission of cognizable 
offences Section 104 empowered a police officer knowmg of a 
design to commit any such offence, to arrest the person so design- 
ang, without a warrant, sf the commission of the offence could not 
be prevented otherwise, Section 105 to interpose for the prevention 
of any myury attempted to be commilted in his view to any public 
buildmg, work of art, road, bridge, tank, well or water channel 
etc , and section 108 to detain for the purpose of ascertaming the 
name or residence “any person who is known or suspected to have 
committed” a non-cognizable offence, and “who shall refuse on 
demand 1o give his name and residence, or shall give a name and 
residence which there is redson to believe to be false ” 

Sechon Jil authonzed a magistrate or officer incharge of a 
police station to command an urlawfol assembly to disperse and 
provided that it shall be the duty thereupon of the members of the 
unlawful assembly to disperse accordingly. 

In the next chapter on Prelyminary Enquiry by the Police, 
section 133 provided that no engmry should be made by a police 
officer mto a non-cogaizable offence without an express order from 
amagistrate Section 135 required an officer in charge of a police 
station, upon complamt of a cognizable offence, to proceed m 
person or depute a subordinate officer to make enquiry and to send 
“immediate mtimation™ to the magistrate having jurisdiction. It 
provided also that the magistrate, om receiving such mtimation, 
proceed at once or depute another magistrate to praceed to 

hold a prebmimary enquiry ito or otherwise dispose of such 
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acase mthe manner provided m the Act. Section 136, however, 
provided that this procedure need not be followed m cases not of 
a senous nature and im which the accused are named, and 
section {37 directed the police officer to abstain fram such action 
mcasesm which the officer incharge of a police station sees no 
sufficient ground for enquiry or in which the immediate apprehen- 
sion of the accused 1$ not necessary for the ends of justice. 

Section 138 made it the duty of every person aware of the 
commission of offences under certain specified sections (aggravated 
theft, robbery, dacoity, mischief and house trespass) to give 
information of the same to the nearest police oficer Section 139 
provided for complants and information preferred at police 
stations to be reduced to wnting and for the substance thereof 
to be entered in the General Diary referred to earlier, 

Provision was made authorizmg an officer mcharge of a police 
station to search or cause a search to be made through a subordi- 
nate officer for anything essential to the conduct of an enquiry and 
for summonmg witnesses through orders in writing Thereafter, 
detailed provisions were made for the examination of witnesses 
and suspects by police officers Section 145 made st lawful for an 
officer mcharge of a police station or other police officer making 
an enquiry to examine orally any person supposed to be acquain- 
ted with the facts and circumstances of the case and to reduce to 
writing any statement made by him, provided that any statement 
so reduced to writing was not to be signed by the person making 
ut, nor treated as part of the record or used as evidence. 
Section 146 provided that no police officer or other person shall 
offer any inducement to an accused person by threat or promise or 
otherwise to make any disclosure or confession Section 147 
prohibited a police officer from recording any statement or any 
admission or confession of guilt, which may be made before him 
by a person accused of any offence, but provided that this shall 
not preclude him from reducing any such statement or admission 
or confession to writing for his own mformation of guidance 
Section 148 stated categorically that no confession or admission of 
guilt made to a police oficer shall be used as evidence agamst a 
person accused of any offence, and section 149 stated that no 
confession of admission of guilt made by any person whilst he 1s 
in the custody of a police officer shall be used as evidence against 
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such a person, unless it 1s madem the immediate presence ofa 
magistrate However, section 150 provided that, when any fact ts 
deposed to by a police officer as discovered by him m consequence 
of mformation received from an accused person, so much of such 
information, whether it amounts to a confession or admission of 
guilt of not, as related distinctly to the fact discovered by 1t, may 
be received in evidence The period for which an accused could be 
detained by the pohce, without special authonty, was hmited to 24 
hours by section 152 and section 153 provided for the release ofa 
suspect on bail or personal recognizance if there was no suflicient 
evidence to prosecute To cap all these provisions, it was laid 
down sn section 154 that a police officer making an enquiry shall 
“day by day’ enter his proceedings m a diary, setting forth the ume 
at which the complaint or other information reached him, the ume 
at which he began and closed his enquiry, the place or places 
visited by him and a statement of the circumstances elicited by his 
enquiry, and shall forward ‘day by day’ a copy of such diary to 
the S P who shall without delay bring to the notice of the District 
Magistrate any part of such diary which he shall consider it to be 
important that such Magistrate shall know The DM waseme 
powered to call for and inspect such diary. It was provided further 
that such diartes shall not be evidence of the facts stated therein, 
except against the police officer who made st Section 155 provided 
for the facts etc. to be mentioned in the report of the police officer 
on the completion of the enquiry and said that it should not 
express any opinion as to the guilt of the accused person. 
Provision was also made for certain other aspects of police 
procedure, meluding enquiry into unnatural or sudden deaths 
Sectton 162 provided that, in the absence of the officer incharge of 
a police station, his powers under the Code shall be exercised by 
the police officer next in rank present at the PS, above the rank 
ofa constable, peon, ot durkundaus 
Then followed provisions with regard to prosecution and tal 
These provided, Inter ala, fot a preltmmary enquiry by a 
magistrate in cases triable by the court of session and the 
procedure to be followed in complamt, “warrant” and “summona™ 
cases, Thereafter, a chapter cachw as devoted to Recognizance 
and Secunty to keep the Peace and Secunty for Geod 
Behaviour, In the former, section 280 provided Cor the demand 
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of a personal bond and security from a person convicted of 
rioting, assault, or other breach of the peace, or with abetting the 
same, or with assembling armed men or taking other unlawfuk 
measures with the evident :mtention of committing the same in w 
sum proportionate to his condition in life and the circumstances 
of the case for keeping the peace for one year im cases decided by 
magistrates and 3 years in those decided by sessions courts The 
latter consisted of three sections authorizing the requirement of 
security for good behaviour up to six months from persons lurking 
within the magistcate’s jurisdiction not having ostensible means of 
subsistence, Or who could not give a satisfactory account of 
themselves—up to one year from any person, who from the evidence 
as to general character, was by repute a robber, house-breaker, or 
thief, or areceiver of stolen property knowmg the same to have 
been stolea or of notoriously bad livelihood and up to three years 
from persons of the above categones as well as characters “‘so 
desperate and dangerous’? as to render ther release, without 
security, after one year “hazardous to the community id 
The powers of arrest vested in police officers by the Code, 
meant, in effect, that they could arrest practically any person and 
kecp him in confinement for at least 24 hours They could also, on 
one pretext or another search any house and summon anyone to a 
PS by an order in writing It 1s significant that very poorly pad 
and overwhelmingly illiterate police officers and men, drawn from 
diverse sources and only just about to be put mtoa unified 
orgamization for the purposes of discipline, were vested with such 
vast powers In fact, many of the personnel were entirely new to 
their work and knew nothing of police procedure so much so that 
one Inspector General remarked at the ume that “every one had 
everything to learn ” The situation was compounded by the 
Provisions with regard to the questioning of witnesses and suspects, 
which were a curious mixture of distrust, discretion and lumted 
privilege and held unbounded scope for the abuse of authority, 
even ag tbey constituted serious impediments in the way of honest, 
thorough and speedy mvestigations These provisions did not raise 
any debate in the Council, obviously because they were manifesta- 
tions of a policy adopted deliberately The 1 G.P of the NW 
Provinces pleaded agaist the distrust of the police embodied in 
the law, but his protest was in vain, for the government believedi 
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that the pohce officers employed by them would get over the 
impediments So occasioned anyhow to heep crime under control 
and that the District Magistales and Superintendents of Police 
wouid be able to check malpractices by supervision and punish- 
ments However, if the provisions of the Police Act, the 1 P.C. 
and the CrPC to which attention has been drawn are viewed 
together, the conclusion is irresistible that the criminal admusistra~ 
uon was sought to be run with brute force and by instilling In the 
people a Fear complex with regard to the police 

The legislation enacted hiherto was passed by a Council 
composed wholly of Europeans There was a body of opinion at 
the nme that “the entire exclusion of Indians [rom association 
with the Jegislation of the country’ may have been one of the 
indirect causes of the Mutiny, because it deprived the people of 
ihe means to protest against unpopular measures and the governs 
ment of an opportunity to explam their aims and objects Sir 
Bartle Frere had advocated m a powerful Minute in 1860 the 
inclusion of Indians in the Legislative Councils and domg away 
with “the perilous experiment of continuing to legislate for 
millions of people with few means of knowing, except by rebellion, 
whether the laws suit them or not ™? Sir Syed Ahmed Khan, who 
was a subordinate judge at the time had also declared. “Had the 
indians been represented m the Councils, the grievances of the 
people would have been communicated from time to time to therr 
rolers" The result was that the Indian Councils Act passed by 
the British Parhament in [861 added a fifth non-official member 
to the Viceroy’s Executive Council and the Legislative Courcei 
was enlarged by the addition of not less than sx nor more than 


38 History of the Madhja Pradesh Police, 1965 p 93. Referring to the 
practice adopted by police officers of keeping suspects under informal 
arrest, Sr Edmund Cox a smior police officer of Bombay, has 
wbseried Here opental ingenuity comes in The officer refrains from 
making any formal arrests as long as he can, perhaps three or four 
days Buf, meanwhile, be cannot let any suspected persons go He 
has, therefore, hit upon the plan of détaming them ins sort of in 
formal custody, in which ths accused ape nonunally free men but aro 
not actually at hberty ® Sir Edmaad Cox, Polce and Crime ia India, 
1910, pp 106.107 

19. Minute dated 16-3-1260, Home Dept, Pub Prog No 76, 31-1 1861 
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twelve additional members, of whom not Jess than half were to be 
nov-officials, nommated by the Governor-General for two years 2 
Similar provisions were made with regard to the Councils of the 
Governors of Madras and Bombay to whom legislative powers were 
restored by the same Act However, the legislative power of these 
Councds was subject to several restrictions and the Governor~ 
General had powers to veto any law passed by his Council The 
Act has been rightly described, therefore, as “retrograde”, even 
though st represented an advance on the existing state of alfairs 

At the same time, the Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 reserved the 
principal civil offices to the members of that service m ali the 
Regulation Provinces 

The Indian High Courts Act passed m the same year Jed to the 

establishment of High Courts of Judicature in Calcutta, Bombay 
and Madras m supersession of the Sudder Courts in 1862 These 
courts were to hear appeals, references and revisions from the 
decisions of the sessions courts and also exercise orginal criminal 
jurisdiction, hhe the sessions courts in the mofussil, m respect of 
the towns where they were situated Appeals from the decisions of 
the Superior Courts in India lay to the Privy Council in London 

The procedure for the disposal of these appeals had been systema- 
tised after the Charter Act of 1833, which created a Judicial Com- 
mittee of the Council for this purpose Some amendments were 
made in the system with the establishment of the High Courts 

‘The first report of the Police Commission had been sent only to 

Bengal and the N W Provinces They submitted separate reports 
on the several Provinces,*! and a final report on 17 January 
1862 88 The total cost of Military and Civil Police of every de- 
nomination in existence on I May 180 was estimated at 
Rs 3,05,31.242 After making certain deductions, they computed 
the expenditure on the force which was “Ssncontestably” police at 
Rs 2,44,55,347 and stated that this amount would “suffice, or more 


20. The Maharaja of Patiala, Raja Deo Narain Singh of Benares ang 
Raja Sir Dinkar Rao Raghunath, Dewan of Gwalor were appointed 
as members of the Governor-General s Legislative Council in 1862, as 
a reward for the assistance rendered by them in the suppression af the 
Mutiny Edwardes, op cit, pp 178-179 

21 Gupta, op ct, pp 391-392 

2%, Home, Judi A. Progs Noa 24.22, 12-4-1862. 
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tban suffice for the sew Police’, except in the case of Madras, 
because the old police there was assisted by about 12,000 Naine 
Infantry. Trey added that the reform of the police as a result of 
their recommendations would ‘not result im any considerable 
direct financial saving”, but, m fact, a considerable saving was effect” 
ed in the process The actual police grants sanctioned in the budget 
for 1861-62 totalled Rs. 2,31,71,944, imclading Rs 56,99, 688 
for Bengal, 38,78,932 for the NW. Provinces, 24,00,000 for 
the Punjab, 49,75,780 for Madras, 32,60,054 for Bombay (mncluding 
Sma) and 15,58,358 for Ouah, 

In order to show how the actual requirements of the new police 
were arrived at, they quoted the 1G P , Punjab, who had said that, 
while miroducing the new system of constabulary mio the Punjab, 
“ng attempt was made to allot to cach district a certain body of 
police m proportion either to area or population * The Civil aod 
Police Officers had most carefully considered the “actual wants of 
each district” and working upwards from the bottom ascertamed 
the necessity for each policeman Two or three careful revistons 
had thereafter provided “a very fair and accurate estimate” of the 
strength of the police required for each district. It was stressed that 
the only other object kept n mind was “of dog the work with 
the greatest possible efficiency and economy * There was no refer- 
ence to the incidence of crime m this report The “wants” of the 
districts obviously referred only to the needs of “occupation” 

As there were possibilities of further reductions, they estimated 
the approximate police expenditure of India im the future at 
Rs 1,80,80,492, including Rs. 40,020,000 im Bengal, 25,50,000 in 
Bombay, 30,54,000 ın Madras, 24,00,000 in the Punjab, 30,00,000 
inthe NW Provinces, 10,50,000 in the GP, 10,26,492 in Burma 
and [0,060,000 in Oudh i 

They had said that the lowest rank should receive pay equal at 
least to the average ordinary wages of unskilled labour and estimat- 
ed the average annual cost of a policeman at Rs 130. It was stated 
now that jt was generally supposed that there should be one police- 
man to every 5 square miles and every 1,000 inhabitants, that the 
mean of the two should give the nearest approximation to the 


yequirements and that the police expenditure proposed by them 
would be fair and moderate on this basis 


They drew attention to the broad fact that the new organized 
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constabulary for India cannot be less than 1,30,000 and not more 
than 1,60,000 men and added “this force will be all tramed to 
arms, while only a small porhon of them, say one fourth, could, 
at any given moment, be actually bearmg arms They are also 
composed of every variety of race and language, and are scattered 
im small portions all over the Empire, there being no considerable 
body collected at any place We trust that thes¢ general facts may 
be of assistance in the determmation of the proper strength of the 
Natwe Army in India” t 
The important recommendations contamed m this last report 
were that a general Snancial hmt for police m India of Rs 180 lakhs 
(os nearly that sum} be imposed and that for the furtherance of this 
end the present central scrutiny be marmtamed temporarsly, that 
Act XX of 1856 be so adapted, extended and applied, as to make 
the capitals and other large cities contribute the funds requisite far 
their own police, that m the non-Regulation Provinces, the 
European Police grades should be made to correspond, as far as 
possible, ın salary with similar grades m the lower ranks of the 
revenue and magisterial departments, and that the principle should 
be kept in view as much a8 possible elsewhere ,** and that as many 
young unemployed officers as may be available should be attached 
and made to do duty with the police as supernumicrarics 
Describing the new police, Trevelyan, who had travelled from 
Calcutta to Bihar, wrote 18 1864- “At every turn of the road I 
came upon a pobceman in a bright blue tunic, bright yellow panta- 
Toons, and a red pugree oF turban. The police force 1s in a State of 
ye-orgamizauion over the whole Bengal Presidency The new police 
hasbeen constructed on the irish model The Inspectors and 
Superintendents are taken for the mast part from among regimen- 
tal officers, and it is said that the tendency of the new force 1s 
become too decidedly military The detective clement is certainly 
sashes weak at present , GUL wtu hetter thus than that the cons- 
tables who are supposed to check crime should be a gang of 
Jonathan Wilds, which was sọ often the case before the present 
reforms began to take effect ae 


23 This was intended to facilitate wansfers of officers from the civit ade 
mumistration to the police 
44 GO Trevelyan, The Competinnon-H alluh, 1864, 9 113 - 
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Lord Canning, the first Viceroy of India, appointed Lt. Colonel 
Bruce, who bad been a member of the Police Commission, as 
Jnspector General of Police m India {referred to by the Police 
Commission as “the central scrutiny") 1m order to ensure an uniform 
and economic development of the police throughout the country 
on 12 April 1862.0n a salary of Rs 2,700, with an allowance 
pf Rs 300 The Secretary of State, Sir Charles Wood, objected 
strongly to this appointment, held that “an Inspector General of 
Police for ali India would quarrel to a certainty with Local Govern- 
ments or would relieve them of all responsibility" and desired that 
it should be terminated as soon as possible. The Government of 
India pleaded that the post “~ ould bring out the professtonal 
unity of the organization and would square the angutarities inherit- 
ed by st because of its association with is alten agencies”, but (he 
Secretary of State was adamant and ndiculed the proposiuon by 
stating that “instead of a paramount Inspector General of Police 
the Govetument of India could have a good head clerk in the 
Home Office | The appointment was terminated in the latter half 
of 18642 While it lasted, Colonel Bruce reviewed the establish- 
ment of the new system of police in the NW Provinces, Oudh, 
the Punjab, the C P , Bengal and Bombay. The total strength of 
the police in Indja was 1,54,435 at the end of 1864 

The District Police establishment m cach Province, except 
Bombay, now formed a single force under the control of an Ins- 
pector General, who was generally an ICS or a Military Officer 
‘The Revenue Commissioners exercised certain powers vis-a-vis the 
police of their divisions in certam provinces, as required by the 
Government of India in ther Resolution No 2400 dated 29 

Marsch 1864 Colonel Bruce pointed out to the Central Govern- 
ment that this was improper in view of the existing legal position 
which he explamed at some length However, the Governor- 
General did not agree to make any change in the Resolution ** 

The Commission had made no mention of any police officers of 
the rank of Deputy Inspector General However, the Police Act 
provided for and one or more D Is G were appomted m all the 
large provinces to which the Act applied and Commissioners of 


25 Home Depi, Police, Prog 36 July 1864 
26. Home Dept , Police Progs 22-23, 12 July 1864 
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Divisions were appomted ex-officio D Is G in some instances In 
fact, the Ds G were too few m number and were not given sufi- 
cient responsibility Colonel Bruce was of the view that Dis G. 
were required only where the jurisdiction of the Inspector General 
was so extensive that he could not hope to accord more than 
nominal supermtendence His ideas as to the duties of a DIG 
were interesting Ue said that these could be divided into two 
great parts. “The first and most important the suppression of 
crime, and secondly and really secondary, the maintenance of 
disciphne As regards crime, One mam object of the separation of 
the police from the Judicial Department, is that the police shall 
not be dependent on the instrumentality of the magtstracy for the 
detection and prevention of cnme The Deputy Inspector General 
is the school master of the District Supermtendents to instruct, 
advise and guide them He takes care that every district sn his 
division works with the other and not independently He ıs hept 
perfectly informed of the state of crime in each district He as. - 
the backbone of the system [tis position enables ium particularly 
to study professional erime, tracing 1t from one district to another, 
and all thts he does without m the least distressing fis District 
Superintendents "27 The fact, however, that the suppression of 
crime andthe separation of executive from judicial functions 
were not considered to be issues of much importance Is evident 
from the summary manner m which the number of the DIsG. 
was reduced from time to time as will be mihcated hereafter 

The Police administration of each district was placed under a 
Supermtendent of Police who was responsible to his departmental 
supenors for the discipline and internal management of the force 
under his control and was the subordinate of the District Magis- 
trate 1p questions connected with the preservation of the peace and 
the detection and suppression of cume One or more assistants 
were provided to the SP. in large districts Each district was 
under a Collector or Deputy Commissioner as District Magistrate. 
In the latter capacity, he was responsible for ali matters affecting 
the peace of the district and exercised a general supervision over 
the local police officers, while he controlled the working of subor- 
dinate crimmal courts and had himself a certam amount of 


27 Report of Col Bruce, No 202, dated tho 13-6-1864 
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ongaal and appellate magisterial work In fact, as Sir Wilham 
Hunter has said in his Indian Empire, the Collector was “the 
representative ofa paternal and not a constitutional Government" 
The district was divided, for police purposes, mto sub-divisions 
under Inspectars, who were in charge of groups of police stations 
and whose primary duty was to keep the police on the alert by 
constant inspections They did not ordinanly investigate cases of 
crime personally The police statrons were under the charge of 
Chief Constables or Head Constables, who were responsible for 
the working of the police within their charges, were assisted by a 
body of Constables, had to enquire personally into cases of serious 
cme and were considered as the pivots of the whole police 
system This, m fact, was a quiet subversion of the old system, 18 
which police stations were in charge of Darogahs. 

‘There was at the headquarters of every distinct a polee reserve 
under the command of an Inspector (a Sub Inspector in Bombay) 
for supplying men for escort, guard and miscellaneous dutes and 
for strengthening the police many part of the district when ter 
quired The principle laid down by the Pohce Commission Was 
that it was the function of the police, not only to prevent and 
detect crime, but also to ensure the peace aud tranquility of the 
country by dealing promptly and effectively with tumults and local 
disturbances and that it was the function of the army to suppress 
rebellion and to resist invasion 

The proclamation of 1858 had re-affirmed the promise first made 
in 1833 that British subjects of whatever race or creed should he 
freely admitted into the public service, but the implementation of 
the p-omuse was mcredibly slow, because, the “British community 
considered every attempt to allow Indians into the higher Jevels 
of Goverament service and the judiciary 98 a threat to their (own) 
positon.” One Indian Mr Satyendra Nath Tagore, was appowil- 
edio the 1CS§ and allotted to Bombay in 1864, bot the higher 
ranks of the new police were filled entirely by Europeans drawn 
largely from the commissioned ranks of the Native Army Sub- 
sequently, some officers were appoimted by a system of personal 
selection from among unemployed Europeans temporarily or 


28 Edwardes, op cil, p 167 
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permanently resident in Indsa, when it became difficult to obtam the 
services of miitary officers, to whom, inewtentally, subordination 
to the District Magistrate was a galling proposition IC Curry has 
described the non military recruits as “the amiable detrimental, the 
younger son or the sporting public school boy, too lazy or too 
stupid to get mto the army "7 
The subordinate officers and men were drawn from the oid 
zillah police, ot the late irregular force The ranks of Inspector, 
Chief Constable and Head Constable were all filled up by promo- 
tion The new recruits to the constabulary belonged to the lowest 
stratum of society and were overwhelmingly uneducated and 
Jlterate, except, to acertam extent, Im Madras Schools were 
opened at district headquarters im some of the provmces for 
the struction of these men m reading and writing and the 
duties of the police, but these arrangements were far from regular 
or effective 
The sanctioned strength of the re organised Bengal® Police in- 
cluded an I G P. on Rs 3,000, 8 D is G. in two grades-on 1,000 
and 1,200, 25 SsP ia three grades on 500, 609 and 700, 
90 A Ss.P in three grades on 200, 300 and 400, 521 Inspectors 10 
three grades on 70, 100 and 150, J44 Sis im three grades on 16, 
20 and 25, 741 Overseers m three grades on 10, 12 and 14 and 24, 
700 Constables in three grades on 6, 7 and 8 totalling 
26,827 all ranks at a total cost of about Rs 40 lakhs per year = 
29 RNWEPC, p 6,3 C Curry. The tahan Police, 1932, p 55 
30 The Bengal Presidency corssted of 36 districts in the 8 Regulation 
divisions of Bhagalpur, Burdwan Chittagong, Cuttack, Dacca, Presi~ 
dency, Patna and Rayshahye and 19 districts m the 3 Non-Regulation 
disisions of Assam, Chota Nagpore and Cooch Behar The Native 
States of Sukkim, Muneepore, Hill Tipperah and the Cuttack Mohale 
aso came under the jurisdiction of the Beagal Governmeat, The total 
ara of the province was 2,40 462 sq miles and the population was 
4,16,58,522 un 1967-68 The populauon of Calcuta was 3,277,924 in an 
area of 8 sq miles, including 22,260 Europeans and indo-Eurasians, 
2,39,190 Hindus and 3,133,095 Muslims There were J} oembers, 
including 4 Indians, im the Legislative Counc, which was established 
mm 1962, Of the 13 Judges of the Highs Court, only 3 was an Indian 
SL Letter No HBA, dated 691861 from Mr Lushington, Chief 
Secretary to the Government of Bengal to Government of India. 
Leiter No 1253, dated 53 1862 from Mr Grey 10 Government of 
Bengal The fist 1GP, Mr CF Carnac, was allowed a salary of 
Rs Z5000aly Leher Na JILA dated 27 3020f Mr. Lushington 
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After bis review of the arrangements made by the Local 
Government, Colonel Bruce recommended the concentration of 
the police m important posts properly officered and the regular 
adjustment of the shana circles He gave more officers, but did 
not locate more men at the rhanas than were necessary for the 
performance af police Work and placed the rest ofthe menm the 
reserve He also recommended a “re-arrangement of the circles of 
Deputy Inspectors General, dispensing with the services of a cere 
tain number of Assistants, increasing the number of Head 
Constables and reducing that of Constables, and paying all who 
were retained on a more liberal scale ™ Accordingly, the number 
of DIsG was reduced to 5 with headquarters at Calcuta. 
Gavhat, Bhagalpur, Burdwan and Dacca The districts of 
Cuttack, Balasore and Port were eluded in the Calcutta Circle. 
Three of the D Is G were placed on a pay.of Rs y,500 and two 
on 1,200 © 

The Police Reserve st every District Headquarters had a strength 
of about 25 men armed with smooth bore breech-loading sniders, 
which could be used for ordinary police duty only with the sanc- 
uon of the District Magistrate The idea was that a small force 
should always be available to go ata moments notice to any 
point of danger There were four companies of Military Police 
known as Special Reserves, enlisted under a Special Act and 
stationed at Dacca, Hooghly, Bhagalpur and Dumka, each having 

a strength of 100 men In addition, there was the Chittagong 

Hil Tracts Frontier Police, which was raised in 1862 under the 

command of a police officer and a Miltary Police unit known as 

the Eastern Frontier Rifles An official report states that “the 
whole of the districts m the lower provinces were occupied by the 
new police” by the middle of 1864 # $ 

The old burkundauzes and the local mhabıitants were not attract- 
ed to the new constabulary and large bodies of men had to be 

“imported” from the N W Provinces and the Punjab This effect- 

ed efficiency and the Local Government placed a limit upon the 


32 Report No 202 dated 15-6-£864 Summary of his recommeadatiors 
published in the Police Annual Report dated 15-654866, Notification of 
the Government of Bengal dated 7-3-1865 

33 SMMP 2, 1864-65, p.46 
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admussion of ‘foresgners,” but they confmued for a Jong time to 
exceed the limits fixed. 

Tue question whether the Commissioner should be the comple- 
tely independent head of the police and magistrates of Calcutta 
cropped up early m 1864 Mr FJ Halliday had proposed nearly 
25 years earlier that the Calcutta Police should be brought under 
the Inspector General Colonel Bruce opined, however, that it 
should be under the undivided control of an officer combining the 
posts of Commissioner of Police and Chairman of the Justices 
This arrangement was effected on 12 August and a Deputy 
Commissioner was appomted for the day to day management of 
the police * 

There was a considerable increase mn thefts and dacoutres in 1865 
due to scarcity prevailing i several districts, but the Bengal 
Government was now said to be facing a serious financial crisis as 
a result of which rapid reductions in expenditure were made im 
wl departments of the administration for effectmy economy The 
police force of each circle was redistributed and the number of 
men was reduced Also a less expensive uniform was sanctioned, 
in which the native style of dress was preferred to the European 

There was a severe famine in 1866-67, which spread all along 
the eastern coast from Calcutta to Madras, took an extra-ordina- 
nity heavy toll of human hives, particularly im Orissa, and diove 
the starving population to commit dacoities, robberies and thefts 
to an unprecedented extent The number of persons arrested for 
criminal offences mcreased m Bengal by more than 30,000 Never- 
theless, the strength of the regular police was brought down by 
about 1,200 ın 1866 and the IG P stated in fus annual report that 
the force “had been reduced to a mimimum and it may be 
necessary to reduce the number in certain of the higher grades to 
provide an increase in the grade of constable " 

The Detective Department was re-organized m April 1867 ata 
saving of £ SIG pa and a certain number of men were placed 
under the immediate orders of the DIG ofeach ciscle for bong 
employed solely in the investigation of serious cnmes under the 
directions of the District SsP The armaments of the police 
included 9,733 fire-arms, 1,957 swords and 23,795 batons 


340 Letter No 2237, dated 12-83-64 from the Government of Bengal 
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At the same time, the Bengal Act H of 1866 created a single 
urban police area, mcluding the suburbs of Calcutta, with a homo- 
geneous and mdegendent police organization under the Commis- 
goner, and the Bengal Act IV (the Calcutta Police Act) of the same 
year provided for the constitution of the Calcutta Police Besides, 
the Commissioner, the force consisted of 3 Superintendents, 30 
Jnspectors or Sergeants on Rs. 70 to 150, 45 Sergeants, Darogahs, 
etc on 20 to 50, 37 Havildars etc on 9 to 16, 25 European 
Constables on 50 10 60 and 1,313 Indian Constables In addition, 
{here were 116 men in the River Police and an armed reserve Or 
military guard of 183 men The city was divided mto 18 police 
stations From 1 May 1866, the Calcutta Municipality was 
required to bear the entire cost of the town police, the Govern- 
ment paying £ 4,000 as taxes on buildings occupied by its offices 
Act VE of 1867 authorized the Justices to raise the taxes necessary 

to support the Calcutta Police 

A Public Prosecutor was appomted in the same year to conduct 
the criminal business of the Government m the High Court Crime 
statistics came down due partly to the cessation of famine and 
partly to the operation of the Stamp Act, under which petty 
complamts had to be instituted on stamp paper However, there 
was a considerable increase in offences agamst the person and 
there was no proportionate mcrease 10 the number of convictions 
À system of mver patrols was mtroduced on some of the large 
rivers, simular to that already operating m the Sunderbans and on 
the Hooghly. 

There was a Naga raid on a Polico Outpost south east of Sib- 
sagar im Assam im which 3 Constables and $ Civilians were killed. 
The raiders escaped and the difficulty of food and carriage pre- 
yented pursuit Two further attempts were made by the raiders on 
the same outpost later ~ 

There was a considerable increase under most heads of crime in 
1868 and 1869 and the percentage of convictions came down 
Again, without any regard to the state of crime, another 4,146 
men of all ranks were reduced in 1870 and the actual expenditure 


on the regular police was less in this year by more than £ 60,000 
than in the previous year 3 , 
35 Yn British India as a whole, the expenditure on the police was seduced 
by £ 41,845 w 186970 and another £ 1,59,400 in 1870-71 
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making arrests, to observe and give information regarding bad 
characters, to report the arrival of suspicions characters and births 
and deaths, to supply local information, to obey the panchayat as 
regards watch and to assist the collecting panchayat 
The cost of the police m the N W Province was found m 1860, 
after the first great reductions had been made, to be Rs 624 lakhs 
A small Committee presided over by Mr Fleetwood Williams had 
been appointed to examine the police organization of this province 
even while the 1860 Commussson was sitting at Calcutta H 
teported, however, after the Calcutta Commission's report was 
published and objected manty ta two of the Calcutta propositions 
viz the separation of the Commussioners from executive police 
duties and the abolition of mounted constables, and proposed the 
appointment of Assistant District Supermtendents and six Dive 
sonal Superintendents, one for cach Commissioner's division In 
November 1860, Mr Court, President of the Police Commission, 
was appointed as the first Inspector General of the province and 
was required to organize the police on the lines laid down by the 
Commission modified by the addition of éD Is G proposed by 
the Williams Committee and by a departure from the prnciple that 
police should be kept in farrly large bodies to allow of the allocation 
of numerous outposts of one Head Constable and six Constables, 
keeping all stations within six miles of one another 
The first step was the appointment of District Superintendents 
Thirty-three of them were military officers drawn from the Military 
Police which was thea being reduced and only five were ervilians, 
who were appointed to the lowest grade The real head of the 
police in the new arrangements was the District Superintendent 
With tum lay the power of appointment and punishment and to 
him, therefore, and to him alone as the supreme power, the 
whole force looked Practically, the Magistrate’s influence ovet 
the police was effaced He was prohibited trom giving any order 


37 ‘The area and estimated population of the NW Province were 16796 
sq miles nnd 300 16,137 persons and of Oudh 20,142 sq mites and 
$3,26,647 persons respectively In the NWP, there was a mulitary 
population of 56.317 and Railway employees numbered 14,444 On 
subjugation after the ‘Mutiny’, 1535 of the 1,635 forts in Oud were 
destroyed leaving SO for Government purposes. Arms of all sorts and 
desemptions taken from the people numbered 14 64,145 
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to the police, except through the District Superintendent and he 
only knew as much of what was gomg on in police matters in a 
district as the District Superintendent chose to tell him Naturally, 
considerable friction arose, and some magistrates were very critical 
of these arrangements In July 1861, the D Is G and Ss P, were 
vested with the powers of a Magistrate u/s 6 of the Police Act, to 
be exercised, however, only in the absence of a magistrate for the 
preservation of peace, the prevention and detection of crime 
and the pursuit and apprehension of offenders and forthe triat 
of police officers for neglect or misconduct u/s 29 of the Act. 
The new system of police was ytroduced mall districts, except 
Kumaun and Garhwal, by the begmoimg of 1862 The actual 
cost of the force so constituted was found to bea little over 35} 
lakhs * 

The Police Commission had opined that the N W P. Police 
should not cost more than Rs 30 lakhs Colonel Bruce was, there- 
fore, sent round to see what economies could be effected With tuo 
other officers, he constituted the Nami Tal Police Commussron of 
1863 They objected to several aspects of the new arrangements, 
meluding the amount of authority over the police which should be 
given to magistrates and the authorization of pohce officers to try, 
as magistrates, cases of police officers u/s 29 of the Act Their 
mam recommendations were as follows 

G) The pay of the IGP should be Rs 2,500-100-3,000 , the 
Comrussioner’s police powers, much of which had passed to the 
DIsG, shoutd be restored and the number of the latter should 
be reduced from six to two on a salary of Rs 1,500 cach, the 
seale of pay of the District Superintendents should be increased to 
Rs $00 to 1,000, the number of A Ss P should not be mereased, 
but every Assistant Magistrate should be made to work as AS P 
at the beginning of his service 

(11) The system of police divisions presided over by Inspectors, 
who were mostly Europeans, should be abolished, thereby greatly 
reducing their number and retaining only a few natives on high 
pay (ranging from Rs 100 to 200) for inspecting purposes and for 

48 RNWPPC, pp 1-2. Letters were distributed in the interior entirely 

through the police and at was with some difficulty that the Post 


Master General was prevailed upon to appoint rural postmen after the. 
introduction of the new pohce 
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investigating grave crimes and as Court Inspectors 
(ay) The number, status and pay of the station officers should 
be raised, posting a Chief Constable m mdependent charge of 
every first class station and a Head Constable of every secand 
class station , their pay should be raised to Rs 30 to 70, Chief 
Constables should be occasionally selected trom outside the 
Yorce 
(o) The pohce should always be concentrated at important 
posts The advantages of such concentration were said to be the 
comparative facility of mamtaining disciple and obedience to 
aule, the greater strength in which the police will be available in 
the case of disturbances, and the relief of the people from the 
presence of small bodies of police which, being under inferior 
officers and removed from the strict discipline of the larger posts, 
were more likely to commit oppression and extortion (The 
number of first and second class police stations and outposts Te- 
(Auired m each district oa this basis were detailed) 

_ &) A writer should be appointed for cach stalon Fust class 
stations should have 4 officers and 12 men and second class 2 
officers and 6 men (The strength of each district was fixed on 
these hanes and also of all guards for sats, loch-ups, treasures etc 
„and areserve considered sufficient for all extra duties Sawars 
were largely reduced, leaving only a few in each district for the 

patrol of certain trunk roads) 

_ G1) Special conbngents of police should be set apart under the 
immediate orders of the two D Is G for dealmg with the problems 
of organized crime such as thuggee: dacoity and cattle theft and 
, the protection of the navigable rivers and the main lunes of roads 
ASpecific suggestions were made as to the strength of these 
contingents) 
wit) The Jhansi Special Reserve {practically a body of Miltary 
Polce) should be abolished 
{rdi} The contributions made by the jarge cities and towns for 
the police employed for watch and ward, the protection of bfe und 
property, the preservation of the peace and the prevention and 

„detection of crime within the town should be equalized and increas- 
ed and the strength of first class police stations m the large cies 

should be increased to 5 officers and 20 men each 

(ix) The village chaukidars should be uulized to a greater evtent 
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for periodically reporting all occurrences within their villages under 
the direction and subject to the responsibility of the village pro- 
ptictors oF headmen ** 

They stated emphatically that the chief principle which they 
advocated was to rasse the pay and position of the station officers 
sath a reduction in the number ofthe rank and file and added 
with “some prescience” as to the fate of their proposals at the 
hands of the financial authorities the warning “that if the Govern- 
ment adopted half of ther scheme without adopting the other 
half, thet ss. if they reduced the number of the rank and file and 
did not rasse the pay of the station officers, the scheme would 
not be their scheme, and they would not be answerable for the 
results 74° 

Mr Court, the author and orgmator of the existing system, 
assailed the proposed changes vehemently, insisting, infer alta, 
that the power of the magistrates over the police should not be 
se-established and that “the supreme authority must necessarily 
reman in the hands of the District Superintendents ” The Govern- 
ment sided with the Commission and the N W P police force was 
finally reconstituted accordingly The police were brought consi- 
derably more under the magistrate, reports and diaries bemg now 
submitted to him and his concurrence required im all promotions 
of officers. Chief Constables, re-designated as Sub-Inspectors, were 
placed in charge of police stations However, temporarily, only 
2 DisG were reduced, the Jhansr Special Reserve was not 
abolished, because this was considered unsafe and the cardinal 


39 HD, Polce Progs 27-32, April 35, 1864 Col Bruce told the 
Government of India separately also that the appointment of police 
officers as magistrates by the N WP Government had been followed 
by similar action by other Local Governments, that i was Hlegal, parti- 
cularly as there was no appellate authority whatsoever against their 
decisions and recommended ibat the action taken in this respect 
should be cancelled wherever tt had been ordered Iq the Punjab, the 
judicial Commissioner objected to police officers vested with 
amagiste-ial powers, issuing warrants for the apprehension of criminals 
The Advocate General of the Government of India opined theres 
after that such pohce officers could issue warrants sn the absence of 
magistrates, but they could pot try cases of police officers prosecuted 
u's29 As wilt be seen hereafter, Section 6 itself was repealed in 1882. 
ILD Polce Progs 20-27, dated 23-1 64 

40 RNWPPC,p 3 
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principle enunciated by the Commission s £ , reduction m numbers 
of the rank and file and increased pay to station officers was 
adopted only in a half-hearted manner A large number of 
sawars were also not reduced as “they had been loyal during the 
mutiny "4 
In Apni 1864, the Provincial Government urged by the 
Government of India, issued a circular defining the relative 
positions of Commissioners, Magistrates and District Superm- 
tendents of Police, insisting “upon the general subordination af 
the police’’ to the admuristrative officer of the district They 
desired also that the Commission's proposal to reduce numbers 
and imcrease pay must be carried out, but said at the same time 
that the cost of the revised police force must not exceed Rs 32} 
lakhs It was now for Colonel Bruce to criticise the Local 
Government, which he did inno spating terms He objected, 10 
particular, to the retention of extra DIsG, “the loyal sawars” 
and the Jhansi and Ajmer Reserves and the qualified subordination 
of the police to the magistrate and declared it illogical to give the 
latter power to promote, butnone to punish and said that there 
had been no real reduction of numbers and increase of pay As 
a result, only the two extra D Is G disappeared aa 
Heavy reductions had already been made in Oudh in 1859-60 
and the strength of the police was 8,523 m May 1861 Further 
reductions brought it down to 8,263 m May 1862 The town 
police were paid from municipal funds Two-thirds of this 
coniprised the Lucknow City Police The force had 1,198 
Brahmins and Rajputs, 3,727 Hindus of other castes, 2,414 Sikhs 
and Punjabis and 1,033 Muslims 
Crime increased m the NWP m 1864 and 1865 because of 
distress among the poorer classes caused by scaretty and high 
prices of food consequent on a bad harvest, and large numbers of 
persons were sentenced under the Whipping Act so as to reheve 
over-crowding im juls Gambling was widely prevalent and the 
Provineral Government asked for a law to be passed agaist it- 
There was a great increase in dacoities m Oudh Act 1H of 1865 
was passed for the maintenance of the rural police m the 


41 RNWPPC p 4 
Al Ibid, pp +5 
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NW Provinces In Oudh, they were appointed by the Zamindars 
and paid by them im land or money at their option, failing which 
the DM collected the cess and made the payments However, 
they were generally discontented because of the smallness and 
srregularity of these payments 

A High Court was established at Agra in 1866 It was decided in 
the same year to separate civil and military duties and to maintain 
a certam portion of the force m each district armed with fire-arms 
and thoroughly drilled, while the larger portion was employed on 
ewil duties armed with a baton The strength was reduced and 
enlistment was stopped to bring the force to the revised strength 
The percentage of cases not investigated increased from 38 in 1865 
to 53m 1866 

Crime decreased in the NW P as wellas Oudh in 1867, but it 
was reported that the proportion of arrests made to offences 
committed was small arismg from a want of detective 
abihty shown by the police generally The crime of kidnapping was 
nfe m the border parganas of Agra district. In 1869, the total 
number of offences increased by 21% in the NW Province and 
only 28% of the crimes committed ended in conviction There was 
a considerable smcrease in Oudh also and only 40% of the cases 
reported were investigated. The practice adopted was that petty 
offences were not followed up unless reported by the plamtff in 
person at the police station However, with the cessation of 
scarcity, crime decreased substantially in the NWP. as well as 
Oudh in 1870 

‘The strength of the regular police was greatly reduced in the 
NWP as well as Oudh m 1870 and 1871, leadmg toa saving m 
cost amounting to about £ 50,000 In the N W P, it was reported 
that the drastic reduction had impaired efficiency ‘The forve of 
this provmee consisted of Muslims, Brahmins and Rajputs 


being in equal numbers, about 5000 cach, the Muslims slightly 
preponderating 


The Punjab consisted of two parts as far as the police 


43 The area of this province was 95,768 sq mules and the population, 
according to the census taken in January 1863, was 1,75,93,946, which 
comprised 93,35,6)2 Muslims, 61,34,24) Hindus 11,290,419 Sikhs, 
17,938 European Christians and ibe rest others 
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administration as concerned The police m the cis-Indus districts 
was organized according to the Police Act, but that m the trays- 
Indus districts contmued on the old system under the control of 
the Deputy Commissioners and was subject only to the inspection 
of the Inspector General of Police The strength of the eis-Indus 
Police, as first organized, was 13,307, comprising 1 IGP, 4 
pisG,1, PA to1GP, 255s P, 3} ASsP, 2 Proby ASSP, 
56 Inspectors, 427 Deputy Inspectors, 1,570 Sergeants, Foot, 276 
Sergeants, Mounted, 9,102 Constables, Foot, 1,368 Constables, 
Mounted and 444 Recruits, at a cost of Rs 24,09,576 The cost of 
the trans-Indus Police was Rs 4,53,048 The total cost represented 
asaving of Rs 175 lakhs since 1859 The actual expenditure 12 
1861-62, however, was Rs 33,65,220 The D Is G’s ranges were 
Ambala, Lahore, Rawalpindi and Multan Col Bruce wanted 
the D Is G to be reduced to 3, but this was not accepted imme- 
diately 
The village police was remodelled on the basis of the 
recommendations of the Police Commission One of more 
watchmen were appointed m each village with a Daffadar overt 
every Sor 6 watchmen The headman or Lambardar was made 
responsible for the conduct of the village watchmen, whose duty 
was to report to the police on all bad characters and receivers of 
stolen property and the occurrence of crime on their beats Zaildars 
and Inamdars were appomted to supervise the work of the 
Lambardars 
Eleven persons were charged m 1864 with the offence of abetting 
the waging of war against the Queen Three of them were sentenc- 
ed to death and the remammg 8 to transportation for hfe There 
was a considerable increase in reported crime, metuding murder, 
dacorty, highway robbery and burglary, amounting to 22% in the 
cis-Indus and 45% 10 the trans-Indus districts, which, however, was 
ascribed to “an improved system of registration and to the 
increased confidence of the people in seeking the ad of the 
polce" An effort was made to establish colomes of “thevmng 
tribes” in so-called “Reformatory Villages", but the results were 
disappointing 
In the following year, murders were again very frequent and the 
high meidence of offences agaist property was ascribed to “the 
natural tendency to tnerease which must occur where wealth op 
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the one hand and prices on the other are rising. whde cash and 
jewellery are hoarded withm mud walls” There was an mcrease 
in the number of cases and persons brought to trial m 1866, but 
the percentages of cases detected and stolen property recovered. 
decreased, while that of acqmittals and discharges increased A 
Chief Court, mstead of a High Court, was established in the 
province dunng ihe year 

The price of wheat rose steadily from 20} seers per rupee ir 
1867, to 16} m $868 and J1f m 1869 Inevitably, criminal 
offences, particularly agamst property also increased steadily, the 
total mereasé over 1866 amounting m 1869 to about 30% 

The Punjab Gambling Act was passed in 1867, In that year 
12% of the members of the force were punished judicially and 
20% departmentally There was a marginal increase in the regular 
polce durmg 1864-68, but the municipal police increased from 
3,796 to 5,340 The total strength m 1868 was 21,111. One, 
DIG and 7ASsP were reduced and the strength came down ta 
49,069 in 1869 and 19,440 in 1870 The force was composed ef 
53% Mushms, 29% Hindus and 17% Sikhs 8,5(2 men were 
armed with muskets, 10,928 with swords and 453 with batons 

The province of Nagpur and its dependencies and the Saugor 
and Nerbudda territories were formed into the Central Provinces 
under a Chef Commissioner in November 1861 and Sambalpur , 
and ñs dependencies were added to it in Apu 1862.4 The 
yeorpanization of the pohce of this province led to a saving of 
Rs Tlakhs per annum, the total expenditure on the force coming 
down from Rs 18,09,183 im the beginning of 1861 to Rs 31,22,206 
in July 1862 The reorganized force consisted of 1 Inspector 
General, 2 D1sG,128sP,7ASsP, 10 Probationary Officers, 
45 Inspectors, 6,284 Foot Constables and 613 Mounted Constables. 
totalling to a strength of 6 974 all ranks The cost per man of the. 
force amounted to Rs {61 per annum. The province was divided 
into ES districts, with 135 police stations under Chief Constables ' 
and 215 outposts under Head Constables There were no police 
buildings worth the name anywhere 57 cites and towns 
mamtained a municipal police for themselves, without any ard 

44 The area of the province was 1,145,718 square miles and the population, s 


ason $ November 1866, was 9/04 S11, comprising of 638,74,770 
Hindus, 2,37 962 Muslims and 19,85,663 tribals 
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from the regular establishment, from municipal fends rassed 
cluefly by town duties Schools were started at Nagpur and Savgor 
for the instruction of Inspectors and Chief Constables, but these 
were discontinued in 1864 as officers could not be spared from 
districts for training ‘The lowest salaries were : Constable—Rs 5, 
Head constable-—8}, Chief Constable—20, European Consta- 
ble—50 and Inspectar—65 pm 
The police administration of about 40,000 sq miles of territory 
comprising sparsely inhabited jungles and wastes lay entirely in 
the hands Zamundars, as the organized police could not be 
extended thereto on account of considerations of expense Dacorty 
was the most serious problem of the province and a Special Dacoity 
Agency was estabhshed towards the end of 1863 with 2 Indian 
officers and a small establishment of men to hunt out aad bring ta 
justice persons who made their hving by pang robbery A 
European officer was put m charge of the Agency a few months 
later 
in 1864, the appointments of DIsG were discontinued and, 
owing to high prices, the lowest grade of constables on Rs 5 was 
abolished leaving only two grades on 6 and 7 The Chief Commis» 
stoner, Mr Temple, observed now that the new police were “good 
im organization, respectable in conduct, fairly popular with the 
people, efficient m the discharge of all administrative duties, fairly 
ssuccessfp) m the repression and detection of ordinary crime,” but 
“unsuccessful generally in dealing with organized crime or with 
eases of an intricate character, greatly wanting im detective skill 
and ability, not perfectly instructed m the civil parts of their duty 
and somewhat deficient m the purely scientific and intellectual 
parts of there profession ™ In fact, the quality of the force was no 
better than that of the old police and the Head Constables and 
Chief Constables as a body were not equal to their position esther 
im intelligence or education However, the tolal strength of the 
force increased to 9,045 by the end of 1865 
There was an mcresse in criminal offences fram 1864 to 1866, 
but the medence of dacoity decreased after 91 professional dacoits 
were captured m 1863 mamly m the operations of the Special 
Da.oity Agency Ma robberies continued despe the mulupleation 


45 HPP pp 78, 87 and 90 
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of police posts on the trunk roads The merease m burglary 
and theft was ascribed to improved reporting and greater activity 
on the part of the executive in bringing persons to justice 
However only 52% of the cases reported were investigated in 1866 
The police were again reported to be deficient in detective ability 
The Inspector General of Police complained in 1865 “that the 
great obstacle to progress” was that the mvestigatng officers 
suffered from an undue anxiety to obtain conviction at once, partly 
from a desire for distinction, and partly from a fear of blame m 
the event of failure m the first efforts, which m turn Ied toa 
tendency to overreach their legitimate authority to have recourse 
to improper means in order to obtain evidence and to attaching an 
exaggerated importance to confessions when made, thus leading to 
a neglect of those collateral proofs, without which a simple 
confession so often becomes valueless He added that crm- 
nals had not been slow to take advantage of this weakness on 
the part of the police and that several instances had occurred 
durmg 1864, where a false confession, quickly retracted before the 
magistrate, has been made m order to lead the police off the true 
scent and where the police had blindly fallen mto the trap set for 
them “ - 

There were no appreciable fluctuations in the incidence of crime 
m 1867 and 1868 and the Inspector General of Pohce agam 
pomted out that “the weak pomt” im the police administration 
was the want of intelligent, well-educated Chief Constables-—the 
class of officials on whom depended more than on any other “the 
well-bemg and effictency of the force ™ Schools for the instruction 
of moharrirs were re-established at Nagpur and Saugor m 1869 and 
the Chief Commissioner proposed the appointment of separate 
Chief Constables for detective work in the same. year, but the 
proposal was turned down by the Government of India on the 
ground that it would Iead to abuse and oppression © 

There was a sharp increase in cognizable crime in 1869, amount- 
mg to about 53° over the total for 1868, because of universal 
distress resulting from famine conditions The state of crime was, 


46 ibid, p ŝi 
47 ibid, pp 79 and 87 These schools were wound up in 1890, when 
promising men started being sent to the Allshabad Training Schoot 
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however, of no concern and, as elsewhere, the strength of the 
police was reduced steadily from 1866 onwards 
in Madras“, the District Police Act (XXIV of 1859) was 
extended to districts gradually and the entire presidency came 
under its operabon by September 1861 According to Colonel 
Balfour of the Miltary Finance Commission, the formation of the 
new Madras Constabulary led to a numerical reduction of 20,000 
m the native army, a further reduction of 5,000 men was envisaged 
and the total savimgs were calculated at about Rs 50 lakhs 
annually, while the additional expense on the new Constabulary 
was estimated at less than Rs 10 lakhs” i 
On 30 April 1863, the new police force consisted of 
1 Inspector General, LAIG, 4 DIsG, 20 SsP, 18 ASsP, 
443 Inspectors, 23,925 Constables and 234 Kurnool Irregular 
Horse, totalling a strength of 24,646 all ranks The stipendiary 
Village Police was only 3,693 strong The relative propoftion of 
the constabulary to the population and area for the whole prest- 
dency was 1 to 982 inhabitants and 1 to 57 square miles respec- 
tively The total annual cost amounted to Rs 31,44,763, which 
averaged to Rs 127 per man and annas 2 1 only per head of the 
population © 
In this presidency, the headman was the revenue head m the 
ryotwati area, bot m Malabar and South Canara and partly ™ 
Tanjore, the office was an artificial creation of the British Govern 
ment The village police were under the headman whose duties, 
apart from reporting and investigating offences, meluded criminal 
powers in certam cases The duties of the watchmen consisted of 
patrol of the village, surveillance of strangers, execution of criminal 
processes and casrying of :nformation to police stations They 


A$ The area of the Presidency was 1,41,746 sq oules excluding North 
Canara which was placed under the Bombay Presidency The popu- 
laton as on } March 1867, was 26080052 comprising of 
241,72 822 Hoidus 1502134 Mustims and 4,14,096 Christians The 
population of Madras City was 4,50000 Incidentally, Mysore was 
under the protecbve management of the British Government since 
4843 The Police Act, 1862 was introduced into the town and district 
of Bangalore in 1866 

49 HMP, p 285 X 

30 Ibid pp 297, 298 and 300 
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were also to arrest offenders and give general aid to the police, but 
they were neither well-organized nor properly paid nor were they 
effective in their police duties 

The new police had to face problems of discontent from the 
very beginning There wasa disturbance m Rumpa m Godavarn 
district m 1862-63, in which the men deputed to deal with the 
situation suffered terribly m health, with many casualties and the 
European officers broke down after putting down the disturbance 
There was an msutrection of the Khonds, an aboriginal tnbe, im 
the lull tracts of Ganjam district towards the close of 1863 Two 
persons arrested by the police were rescued, a police outpost was 
burnt and an inspector and 25 men sent to re-arrest the prisoners 
were compelled to retire It took the authorities a fortnight to 
quell the “imsurrection "* 

There was an increase in the Jess hernous offences against pro- 
perty, but dacoity and gang robbery decreased and the strength 
of the police was reduced by about 1,000 men im 1864. Another 
serious rising m Ganjam on 13 November 1865 assumed the 
form of “an extended insutrection” mvyolvipg 380 villages and was 
quelled by 5 January 1866 with a considerable loss of Dfe- 
The police force was strengthened temporarily to prevent trouble 
m the future In the same year, the Municipalities were enjomed 
by the Madras Town Improvement Act to pay 75% of the cost of 
their police 
+ The total number of offences increased in 1866, particularly 
offences against property, because of distress due to bigh prices. 
There were grain riots m Madras in September which were sup- 
pressed with the aid of troops The number of cognizable cases 
decreased by 101% m 1867, but the ratio of detection also 
decreased There was difficulty in obtaming recruits due to a 
general rise of wages and extension of railway and irrigation 
works Casualties increased from 14 to 15 6°4 with increases m 
discharges, dismussals and resignations ‘The actuat strength was 
less than the permanent establishment ‘The proportion to popula- 
tion came downto 1 1065 The percentage of literacy in the 
force was 60 6 

The Madras City Police, which was regulated by Act XII of 


s1 Ibid pp 299-300 
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1856, was mcorporated with the Regular Police under Act VIH of 
1867 and the Commissioner of Police was subjected to the 
authority of the Inspector General, He was made a Justice of the 
Peace and vested with all the powers exercised im districts by 
magistrates for the preservation of the peace, the prevention of 
crime, and the detection, apprehension and detention of offenders 
He possessed the sole authority for regulating public processions, 
keeping order and preventing obstructions and the licensing of 
music in the streets and public places withm the city He could 
assue warrants for the search of places suspected to contam stolen 
property, forged documents, gun powder ete or used as gaming 
houses, and grant licences for the manufacture, possesston, sale, 
deposit and transport of fire-arms, gun powder, ete In addition be 
had regulatory powers in several other areas of municipal adminis- 
tration He was the custodian of the standards of weights and 
measures, registered hackney carrmages, printing presses and 
newspapers and issued passports to pilgrims, recorded the decla- 
rations of prostitutes as to their voluntary registration, and was an 
official visitor of the Jails and the Lunatic Asylum The Deputy 
Commissioner (an A § P ) was also made a Justice of the Peace 
and exercised all the powers and performed all the duties of the 
Commissioner in the Northern District, except for some admunis- 
trative powers over the lower ranks of the force He was «also the 
Crown Inspector of Factories for the City of Madras An Indian 
was appointed as As istant Commissioner ** The City also bad 8 
mounted and a marine police 
There was a further decrease in the total number of offences of 
all kinds m 1868, but offences against the person imcreased On 
31 March 1869, the force was 4 89%% below strength Dyfliculty m 
finding good recruits continued as the rates of pay were unattrac- 
tive The police were being employed as jul guards and also on 
salt preventive and excise duties and police watching produced a 
large mcrease in customs revenue 47 towns had organized a town 
police by the end of 1868-69 In 1869, while there was a decrease 


im serous crimes hke murder, dacoity and robbery, the total 
number of offences increased due to an mcrease m offences against 
the Special Laws Dufficwlty ain recrwtment having continued, the 


$2 Wad, pp 176-177 
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shortage in strength mereased to 9 8% and the effective strength 
came down to 23,296, but the percentage of literacy increased to 
629 There wasa further reduction m 1870, which included one 
DIG,ISP and 4 A Ss P. 

The Police Act, 1861 was not applied to Bombay": and the 
presidency continued to be governed by Regulation XH of 1827 
and Act XXVIIL of 1852 The office of the Commissioner of Police 
{or the I G P ) created im 1855 had been abolished in 1860 because 
it was said to have produced friction in the admmustratton and 
also because the abolition ‘led to a considerable saving of 
expenditure ” The duties of the Inspector General were trans- 
ferred to the Revenue Commissioners Some other steps of 
re-organization led to a reduction of about 7,000 men in the 
strength and a saving of over Rs 8 lakhs tn the cost. The force 
now had 29 European officers on salaries varying from Rs 1,000 
to 365,193 native officers on much smaller salaries, 2,584 sub- 
ordinate officers on Rs 60 to Gand 16,000 men with the lowest. 
on Rs 5 

Colonel Bruce exammed the re-organization of the police 
force and made suggestions to the Local Government m January 
1863 After describing the cost and strength of the police, he 
stated that it was “quite smpossible for the police to be properly 
managed without a Commissioner or Inspector General at sts 
head,” that the existing system of “loading the two Revenue 
Commissioners with the Police management, m addition to all 
their other rmportant duties,” was equally unfair to the police 
and to the Officers concemed and that, in this arrangement. ot was 
natural that the police did not receive that degree of supervision 
and careful scrutiny that st should have He found that the District 
Superintendents were left pretty much to themselves, the men were 
seldom properly snspected and the orders of Government were not 
always circulated It sometimes happened that the police files of 
one division bore orders and instructions which were absent im the 
other He had experienced great difficulty in gathering mformation 


33 The area of this presidency, including Sind, was £43,606 square mules 
The population was 1,23 20 848 The population of Bombay City, as 
on the 1 February 1864, was 8,16,562, comprising of $ 00 000 Hindus, 
145880 Muslims 49,000 Parsees and 30000 Christians and the area 

was 33 square miles. 
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regarding the details of the force and felt that “the fact of therr 
being a large organized Police scattered all over the Presidency, 
with no one to the hand of the Government who knew anything 
about it was in itself “a sufficient argument for an immediate 
remedy” besg applied to the existing “imperfect arrangements” 
He added that tso Jong as the Police remains without a directing 
head, it will at least remain stationary, further rmprovement can 
scarcely be hoped for, the men are unnecessarily harassed, a larger 
numbers required to perform the work, general economy 15 
impossible, and the watchmg of professional crime with all ats 
tricate ramifications must m some degree at least be suspended ” 
He thought that the appointment of an Inspector General would 
not only bring about efficiency but also lead to much saving m 
cost, which could be utilized to improve the position of several of 
the grades who were underpaid, commended the system of pay- 
ment by Municipalities ete for the police of the Cities, and 
commented adversely on the existence of a vast number of minor 
petty out lymg pasts of organized police in all sorts of insignificant 
places, the Guzerat Irregular Horse stationed at Ahmedabad, and 
the division of the force m each district mto two separate bodies, 
armed and unarmed In respect of all these he found scope for 
economy He objected also to the prevailing means of raising 
secret service money However, he found the Village Police of this 
presidency “the least mefficient in Indi: *#¢ 
‘The City Police was under a Superintendent, who was abo in 
charge of the Fire Brigade In 1865, on the recommendation of 
Col Bruce, the strength of the City Police was imcreased Sir Frank 
Souter was appointed as Commissioner of Police with no respon- 
sibility for conservancy, rating, lightmg and water supply Here 
also Col Bruce suggested the amalgamation of the appointments 
of the Commissioner of Police and the Municipal Commissioner, 
put this was negatived by the Local Government The force under 
the Commissioner consisted of 6 Supermtendents, 22 Inspectors, 
12 Sub Inspectors, 24 Jamadars, 62 Havildars and 1,229 other 
ranks, besides a Harbour Police of 101 men A large part of the 
former was paid by the Munterpalty 55 


S4 Home Dept , Police, Prog No 10 (A) March 37 1863 
35° SM Edwardes The Bombay City Police 1923 pp 5£ 56 and 58 
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There was a steady merease in crime, particularly gang robberies 
and thefts from 1864 to 1866 in Bombay as well as Sind, which 
was ascribed in some parts of the presidency to distress caused by 
unfavourable seasons, bad harvests and continued high prices of 
the necessaries of hfe At the same time, there was a great decrease 
m the number of persons brought to tral and also m the percent- 
age of convictions In 1866 heavy fines and flogging were resorted 
to wstead of 1mprisonment im a considerable number of cases 
and a Gambling Act was passed im the presidency to the same 
year 

There was a decrease by 13 76% in the incidence of ordinary 
crime and of 8 15% in serious offences in 1867, but the proportion 
of convictions also decreased due to want of intelligence and care 
on the part of the police There was a rismg of the Bheel and 
Nakra population m the Punch Mahals Many persons were 
arrested and tried Three of them were hanged and the rest were 
transported for various terms of penal servitude 

The Bombay Government had proposed a reduction in the police 
strength and an increase m the pay of the subordinate ranks in 
1864 ‘This led to a complete re-organization of the district force 
bemg undertaken m 1866-67 The salaries of all grades were raised 
slightly and a Superannuation Pension Fuad was formed and 
tame into operation from 1 Joly 1867 The process of re 
organization was completed m the followmg two years and the 
total number was reduced “to a very low standard “ The hopes 
for efficiency were now said to be contingent on the higher scales 
of pay sanctioned and the expectation of pensions for fathful 
service - 

At the same time, Col Bruce's arguments having failed to con- 
vince the Local Government, the Bombay Act VII of 1867 repealed 
Regulation XH of 1827 and Section 2 of Act XXVII of 1852 and 
vested the administration of the police of the presidency “m one 
or more Commissioners”, with authority similar to that exercised 
m the other provinces by the I G.P. Section $ of the Act placed 
the District Superintendent and his staff under the control and 
direction of the Magistrate of the District”, who m turn, was 
under the control of the Commissioner The Village Police Act. 
(VIEL of 1867) prescribed im detan the duties of the village 
police 
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Munrerpal offences increased im the town and sland of 
Bombay m 1869-70 There was a 7% increase in the total number 
of offences m the Southern Division The Commissioner of the 
Northern Division reported that the condition of the village police 
was most unsatisfactory The strength of the Regular Police came 
down to 16,877 in 1870 and the cost £ 3,83,316 {£ 7,555 less than 
in 1869-70) The proportion to population was 1: 783 The 
standard of effictency contmued to be unsatisfactory as disclosed 
by the proportion of convictions to trials 

While the “occupation” of the country by the new police, with 
a sharp eye on economy and utter disregard for the state of crime, 
was in progress in the manner detailed, distinct signs of mereasing, 
political consciousness had begun to appear on the Indian horizon 
Farquhar has stated in his Modern Religious Movements in India 
that a distmet advance in thought and action made itself manifest 
about 1870, Young Indra began to think of political influence and 
to defend the ancient religtous heritage * 

In order to meet the developing situation, the life of the Arms 
Act had been extended by Act VI of 1866 and the Registration of 
Books and Newspapers Act had been passed in the followmg year 
Incidentally, a Gambling Act was also passed atthe same time 
Mote importantly, a new section 124-A was added in the IPC m 
1870 to provide for the offence of sedition and the Indian Councils 
Act, 1870 authorised the Governor-General to pass Regulations 
without reference to the Counciland more clearly defined his 
power to adopt and carry mto execution or suspend ot reject, 
even against the opinion of the majority, any measure affecting 
“the safety, tranquillity or tterest of the British possessions 
sn India or any part thereof” The establishment of a direct 
telegraph line between England and India about the same time 
snereased the control of the Secretary of State over the Government 
of India 

The issue of Iodianization had alsa begun to agitate Indian 
minds atthe same time The East india Association founded by 
Dadabhas Naorojt had memorialized the Secretary of State In 
regard to the recruitment of Indians to the I C.S in 1867 and the 


56 OC Ket, Political Troubles in Tuba, 1907-1917, Preface p va, Curzon 
Collection i ; 
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Botsh Government had directed “a careful review of the question 
of the employment of natives in offices of trust, and of the 
expediency of modifying the existing state of things, so as to meet 
the urgent political necessity created by the progress of education ” 
But, John Strachey, who jomed the Viceroy’s Council m 1868 
believed that it would be the beginning of the end forthe Empire 
“f major executiye powers were entrusted to the hands of Natives, 
on the assumption thatthey will always be faithful and strong 
supporters of our government” He went on to observe “In this 
there 1s nothing offensive or disparaging to the Natives of India . 
Let us give to the Natives the largest possible share in the adminis- 
tration But let there be no hypocrisy about our mtention to keep 
in the hands of our own people those executtve posts. on which, 
and on our political and military power, our actual hold of the 
country depends Our Governors of provmees, the chief officers of 
our army, our magistrates of districts and their prmerpal executive 
subordinates ought to be Englishmen under all circumstances that 
we can now foresee *™ 

Consequently, although an Act was passed in 1870 authorising 
the appomtment of Indians to the higher offices without the 
necessity of undergoing an examination, there was no intention of 
appointing more than a lhosted number of Indians and the Secre- 
tary of State, the Duke of Argyll, made this clear to the Govern- 
ment of India when he sad “H should never be forgotten, and 
there should never be any hesitation in Jaying down the principle, 
that stas one of our first duties to the people of India to guard the 
safety of our own dominion the maintenance and stability of our 
rule must ever be kept in view as the basis of our policy, and to 
this end large proportions of British functionaries im the more 
important posts seen essential "™ 

Another problem which had cropped up during this period 
related to the organization of the judicial establishments The 
Indian Civil Service Act, 1861 had reserved the principal civil 
Offices to the TCS in the Regulation Provinces and a herrarchy of 
courts had been created as mentioned earlier, but the combination 


37 Hon, Police A Progs 4, August 1867, LSS O Malley, The 
Jakan Cirt Service, 1601-1930, 19M, p 2H; Edwardes, op cit, 
po 181.182, John Strachey, India, pp 359 60 

358 O* Mallcy, op cat, p 212 
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of executive and judicial functions in the magistrates by the 
Police Act and the CrPC. had led to vatious kinds of 


~ difficulties 


In fact, in the existing arrangements, the executive and yedicral 
departments were not distinct im any province The union of 
fonctions prevailed through every grade of the service in the Non- 
Regulation Provinces The Commissioner was ex-ofiicin Cit and 
Sessions Judge and the Deputy Commussioner was a Magistrate 
wih fullPowers In the Regulation Provinces, magistrates of all 
grades’ had both executive and criminal judicial fonctions The 
UAdsistants were beginners, the Joint Magistrates did the bulk of 
the preparatory and mmor criminal work and the Collectors did 
the buik of the executive work other than that entrusted to 
- Commissioners, whose dutes were entirely executive, but there 
1 was no fixed practice as to the appointment of Sessions Judges In 
Bombay, for mstance. the yudicial and revenue lines of promotion 
t divided at the level of the Assistant Judge The Civilian began as 
an Assistant Collector and Magistrate and chose his line, revenue 
or judicial, after five years’ service, which remained, except for 
> special reasons, unalterable *? 


59 The Judical establishments avaiable in the four majar provinces were 


as follows 
Bengat NWP Madras Bombay 
Regulation {Excluding the 
Districts} Niers) 
High Court Judges 12 4 4 & 
Civ & Sessions Judges 26 19 2 iz 
Additional Judges 4 = a ft 
“Subordisate & Small at 20 n 12 
Cause Court/Asst 
Judges 
Principal Sadar Amins = = n u 
Munsifs 187 68 119 10 
{175 natives} 
Collector-Magistrates 36 2? 19 16 
Joint Magistrates 33 37 12 = 
Assistant Magistrates 103 6? 87 35 
Ancovcnanted Dy 195 & 49 4 
Magistrates {51 natives} 
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fhe Goverament of India had made enquiries on the subject 
from the Loca! Governments m 1866 and some definite proposals 
had been received from Madras, Bengal and the Punjab The 
proposal of the Bengal Government was that the Jorat Magistrates 
should be called Assistant Judges and should be confined to judi- 
cial functions and that the Collector-Magistrates should not be 
deprived of all judicial power, though they would seldom have 
occasion to exercise tt The other provinces had also raised certain 
practical questions While these consultations were m progress, the 
Secretary of State had ratsed the question of the bifurcation of 
gudicial and executive functions m the Civil Service m a dispatch 
dated 16 January 1868 Mr (later Sir) James Fitzames 
Stephen recorded a long Minute onthe entire subject in 1870, 
which was revised in the summer of 1871 

He declared that it was really a question of choosing between 
two theories of Government—“ government by law" and “personal 
goverment by mdimudual force of character and persona) sympathy 
and scquaintance with the peculiar fechogs and circumstances of 
the people” and observed “There ts an obvious difference hetween 
the judicial and the executive temper A Judge must go by strict 
mies An executive officer, on the other hand, must constantly 
look beyond rules He hasto take the initiative aa thousand 
ways and for all sorts of objects .to expect one man to carry on 
both functions at the same time appears to me to be unreasonable 

a good deal of discretion must be left to an executive officer. 
The effect of all this is that the executive functions ure neglected 
in favour of the judicial functions and the practical result of the 
principle (of combining these duties) which 1s advocated on the 
ground of its peculiar fitness for half-civihsed and newly acquired 
Provinces is fo hand over the executive Government - fo men who 
are under the strongest inducement to regard executive duty as of 
Sit JF Stephan, Miate on the Administration of Justice in British India, pp 

931 Selections from the Records of the Government of Intia, xxxix, 1872 
Mer Stephen was the Law Member of the Governor-General $ Council from 
1869 to 1872 and has boen described as “ihe politicat philosopher of the 
Indian Civil Service ' He hkened “the adnunistration of India. toa highly- 
disciptined army with well defined instructions and efficient ofganization * 
Strachey op ĉit, p 101, Edwards, op cit, p 180; Edwardes, 4 Hutory of 
dsdia 1961, 307 There was a large number of Honotary Magutrates to 
supplement the cadre of supendiary magistrates 
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-Jess practical importance than legal accuracy . Its tendency seems 
to me to be to diminish greatly all vigour in executive administra- 
tion * He held, therefore, that the complete amalgamation through 
every grade of the service of yudicial and executive functions was- 
inconsistent with the proper administration of a regular system of 
Jaw 

He referred at length to several other harmful consequences. 
of the prevailmg arrangements also and mentioned that the magts- 
trates were so fully occupied with their executive duties that they 
had Ittle ume for yodicial work The Calcutta High Court had 
complamed in 1864 and again m 1865 that this was injurious to 
the administration of crimmal justice m so far as it precluded 
magistrates from acquirmg the legal knowledge that they needed 
on promotion as Sessions Judges He found that the magistrates 
were greatly embarrassed by the umon im ther persons of judicia) 
and executive functions, that the earher stages of yudicial employ- 
ment did not fit men for appointment as Sessions and Civil Judges 
and that there was some danger that the regular legal education 
given to subordinate Native Judges and Pleaders may cause their 
efficiency to contrast unfavourably with the mefficrency of the 
European Sessions Judges In fact, Mr (afterwards Str) Henry 
Sumner Mame had noted as Law Member of the Council that 
nearly all the Judges of the Calcutta and the NWP High Courts 
had stated that the great majority of District Judges in both the 
provinces were "shamefully inefficrent”™ and he had ascribed this 
tothe “interchangmg of judicial and admmiustrative functions,” 
which was said to be “rumous to the credit and efficiency of both 
branches of the service”. Mr Strachey had been of the same View. 
On the other hand, Mr Ricketts, who had been Commussroner for 
the Revision of Civil Salaries, had said “Let it be conceded that 
the strength of each rank and the duties assigned to each was 
suited to the wants of those times, can it be possible that they car 
suit the exigencies of the present? Reform has penetrated every- 
where, every department has been re-organized There 13 more 
centralisation, mote jaw, and far more governing the duties of 

ali officersim all departments have been doubled, m many they 
have been trebled, endless new duties have been added, but the 
machinery remains the same "* i 


Moreover, the conditions of service in the Judieral, Department. 
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com ared unfavourably with thosein the Revenue Branch and 
some of the special appointments, so that the former offered no 
attraction tO good and talented young civilians A High Court - 
Judge bad said that there was need of “pecuniary charms”, which , 
will “counterbalance the pleasures of the revenue lne’, Another 
High Court Judge had pomted out the lack of any attempt “to 
rase” the judicial branch “sn the eyes of the public’. Mr Stephen 
pimeelf observed “the judicial branch falls mto disrepute, because 
its preferred by the inferior men This appears to me exceedingly 
natural Judicial appointments m India are, so to speak, the con- 
verse of judicial appomtments in England An English Judgesbip ts 
one of the principal prizes in a career, which is perhaps more tempt- 
ang than any other to an ambitious man . The very opposite 18 the 
case with an Indian Mofussil Judgeship the highest prizes of the 
profession are not usually won by Sessions or High Court Judges 
The instances have been rare of late years in which a Judge of the 
High Court has been appomted to be a Lreutenant-Governor or 
Member of Council ” 

The concluston, in Mr Stephen's own words, was that the 
administration of justice was not “ma satisfactory state m any 
part of the Empire" The establishment of separate Revenue and 
Judicial services with appropriate status and emoluments was the 
obvious solution to remove all the defects that had been sdentified, 
but the question was simply not raised for imperialist constdera- 
tions stood im the way Mr Stephen described these in eloquent 
terms He sad “‘itseems to me that the first principle which 
must be borne in mind is that the maintenance of the position of 
the District Officers is absolutely essential to the maintenance of 


69 According to him, there were other “inevitable drawbacks’ also which 
led to this state of afars in that justice was admunstered by 
“foreigners cast in a mould singulatly different from that m which 
their subjects were cast , in a foreign language “by menwho had to 
ieam by long observation and experience, those elementary facts about 
qhe habits and feelings of the people which Native Judges fearnt from 
mfancy by all the common mitercourse of Ie", without “the two 
great popular checks, to which they were so much accustomed in 
England, of the Bar and the Press,” and smongst people to whom 
every form of falsehood was famuliir, and who appeared to regard 
falsehood in a European Court as absolutely no crime or sia at all, 
which meant that, in most cases, * the Judges must guess at the froth 
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British rule in India, and that any diminution in their influence 
aid authority over the Natives would be dearly purchased even by 
an improvement in the administration of justice Within ther own 
lumits and as regards the population of their own Districts, the 
District Officers are the Goverament, and they ought, think, to 
continue to be so 

“This consideration narrows considerably the rangs of possible 
proposals as to the yudictal orgamzation We must have all over 
the country real and effective governors, and no application of the 
principle of the division of labour ought, m my opinion, to be 
even taken mto consideration which would not leave im the hands 
of District Officers such an amount of power as will lead the people 
at large to regard them as, in a general sense, their rolers and 
governors” 

“The object m view Is to obtain as good a system for 
the administration of justice as is consistent with the mainte- 
nance of the British power m India This condition is indispensably 
necessary tothe mammtenance of any regular system at all for the 
administration of yustice, or for any ather form af good govem- 
ment “ 

He reiterated that "the positron of the district officers should 
not be maternally weakened” and argued “The exercise of 
criminal jurisdiction is, both m theory and m fact, the most 
distinctive and most easily and generally recogmsed mark of 
sovereign power All the world over the man who can punish 1s the 
ruler 

“I donot thmh that, situated as we are, the law can ever be 
carried out effectually except in one of two ways, namely, either 
by the strong personal mfluence of Magistrates known to and 

mixing with the people, or by an enormously increased miliary 
force In a few words, the administration of criminal justice is the 
mdispensable condition of all government, and the means by winch 
atasin the last resort carried on But the District Officers are the 

Jocal governors of the country, therefore, the District Officers ought 

to admimster criminal justice Also, it 38 necessary that the District 

Officers should have personal and friendly relations with the 

people But this, under the circumstances of British India, can be 

secured only by msestmg them with miscellaneous executive 
functions Therefore, it is necessary, upon the whole, that the 
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District Officers should both admimister crimmal justice and 
discharge miscellaneous executive functions ” 

His main conclustons, therefore, were 

{The condihions under which justice must be administered 19 
India are such that itusidle to hope thatit wiil ever reach what. 
would be regarded m England as a satisfactory standard, 

I[l—Hence the main problem 1s rather as to the form in which 
practically inevitable evils are to be endured than as to the way 
in which they are to be removed. 

(1l—It 13 not desirable to separate absolutely all yudicial and 
all executive duties, but it 1s desirable, except in wild districts, to 
separate them as far as possible 

{V-—-The best division of labour possible under the circumstan- 
ces of the case 18 between civil judicras functions and criminal 
judicial functions united with executive work. 

V—Criminal judicial functions must be kept mamly m the 
hands of the District Officers, 

Vi—Civil judicral work 1s at present ill-done, masmuch as the 
inferior Judges are better trained for it than the superor Judges, 
who are not tratned at all 

Vil—The present system of procedure, both criminal and civil 
1s objectionable, because the system of appeal is complicated, 
but a free nght of appeal to acertain extent is a necessary evil, as. 
the only available check on Judges, who are subject to none of 
the checks which apply to Judges in England 

VIli—The appeals in most cases are from a better to a 
worse mstructed tribunal, and m some cases from a tribunal which 
cannot be regarded as in any sense mfenor to the one appealed to. 

IX—The High Courts to which the final appeal is made, 
and especially the High Court of Bengal, are constituted and ins- 
tructed in an unsatisfactory manner ” : 

Accordingly, he proposed that the services should be re- 
organized in the Panjab, the CP, Oudh and the other districts 


SE With reference to the other drawbacks pointed out by him (60 supra} 
he simply confessed * What we have to dots to get as good an gd- 
ministration of justice asis compatible with these conditions They 
impose upon us very frequent failures Of yustice, and the conscious. 
nes of this fact has, no doubt, coloured all fegutanon on pro- 
cedure " 
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which were administered wpon the non-regulation system, those 
disiricts alone being excepted m which “the state of society” still 
required “a special mode of treatment : 

He exammmed the questions of the “tcaining to be provided to 

yudictal officers, the mereased employment of Indians and eco- 
nomy also and said that the Judges should be tramed ım the law of 
British India by giving them subordimate appomtments and that 4 
certain amount of service m the revenue and general executive 
department was “an mdispensable preliminary to judicial: employ- 
ment, even though it involved some mconveniences ™ He reiterated 
the principte that Indians ought to be employed as much as pos- 
sible, and opined that the judicial service, specially on the civil 
side, afforded the best field for their employment On the subject 
of economy he said that in the admimstration of justice * economy 
consists principally m getting full value for the money laid out 
No one can doubt that it is well worth the while of every country 
to have as good an administration of justice as money can buy 
On the other hand, badly conceived systems are almost always 
wasteful, because they almost always err, as I think our system 
ens, in setting people to do work which had much better be left 
undone” 

The chief result of this laborious exercise was that a separate 
Judicial Service was not established, and it was decided that the 
ICS itself would provide the Secretaries to the Central and Local 
Governments and the District Magistrates as well as the Sessions 
Judges on the Bombay pattern mentioned earher and the adminis- 
tration assumed the character of a “‘bureaucratc despotism.” 
Moreover, the Secretary of State, pressing the Government of India 
in. 1872 to issue the rules for the operation of the Act of 1870, 
suggested that the appointments reserved for Indians should be 
mainly judicial on the ground that they were better adapted for 
judicial than for executive duties, and that they should receive fess 
pay than the European members of the service ** However, rules 
wnder the Act were still not issued for another seven years to 
come 

Incidentally, the police authorities had been ascribing a good 


62. O'Malley, op ct, p 21 BB Mista, The Bureaucracy of Indis, A 
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deal of crime to certain tubes in most provinces, and there was 
a deeling that the regular crminal Jaw was madequate to deal with 
them The Crimmal Tribes Act (XAVIL of 1871) was passed, 
therefore, to provide for the registration, survesllance and control 
of irbes, gangs or other classes of persons addicted to the syste- 
matic commission of crime "3 $ f 
The legal framework was practically completed with the enact- 
ment of the IP C and the Cr PC, but there was still no compre- 
hensive Jaw of evidence The principles of the English law were 
followed by the courts in the Rressdency Towns and the Mohamme- 
dan Jaw in the mofussi, ull it was replaced by various Regulations 
Between 1835 and 1853, several Acts had been passed to introduce 
some Improvements Act H of 1855 had partially codified the law, 
gut it did not effect the practice in vogue im the mofussd courts A 
draft Bul prepared by the Third Law Commission was mtroduced 
yo the Council by Mr Maine on 28 October 1868, and was 
referred to a Select Committee It was also circulated to the Local 
Governments for opinion and published in the Gazette for general 
formation “Objections of great weight” were taken to it “by 
many of the most distmguished Jawyers m India" and it was 
abandoned as “unsuitable to the wants of India ” 
A new draft was prepared by Mr Stephen, which was referred 
to a Select Committee The report of the Committee was presented 
to the Council by Mr. Stephen on 31 March 1871, with a 


63 The public finances were centralised in the hands of the Government 
of India and Provincial Governments were absolutely dependent on 
sums assigned to them by the Central Government for the upkeep of 
therr administrative services. The Government of India now made the 
major provinces financially responsible (effective 14 72) for the 
administration of jails, medical services, registration, education roads 
and cil buildings and printing by assigning to each a fixed sum from 
which such expenditure was to be met The allotments made wero 
rateably smaller jn every Instance than those uf 1870-71, the aggregate 
amount of the deductions being £3 50000 It was feft fo the Local 
Governments to make up the deficiency by savings or by the imposi- 
tion of local taxes The Provincial Governments were also given 
power, in respect of the services assigned Lo bem, to create appoint- 
ments and raise salaries up to an indwidual limit of Rs 250a month, 
subject to certain general conditions SMMPI, 1870-71, pP 4, Report 
of the Royal Conumssom upan Decentralization, 1909, Vol i, pp 
27.23 
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long speech in which he highhghted the unsatisfactory and confus- 
ed state of the English law of evidence and the necessity for 
providing a clear, precise and easily understood substitute in india 
He asserted that the impression “in the lay world, mceludmg the 
majority of Indian civilians” that rules of evidence were “‘techni- 
calities invented by lawyers principally for what Bentham called 
fee-gaihering purposes, and of no real value in the mvestigation of 
truth” was not correct , and referred, m particular, to two matters 
to which the Committee attached the greatest importance as hav- 
ing peculiar reference to the administration of justice m Jndia, 
namely, the part taken by the Judge in the examination of witness- 
es, and the effect of the improper admission or reyection of evi- 
dence upon the proceedings in case of appeal In regard to the 
former, he said that as “a well-educated Bar, cooperating with the 
Judge” was not m existence m India, the judge had to conduct the 
whole trial himself im the vast majority of cases, that he had to 
represent the interests of the public much more distinctly than he 
did in England, that in many cases he had to get at the truth, of as 
near to it as he could, by the ard of collateral inquiries, which may 
incidentally tend to something relevant, that it was most unlikely 
that he should ever wish to push an inquiry needlessly, or to go 
into matters not really connected with it and that they had, 
accordingly, thought it right to arm judges with a general power 
to ask any question, upon any facts, of any witnesses, at any stage 
of the proceedings, irrespectively of the rules of evidence binding 
on the partes and their agents, and had inserted m the bill a 
distinct declaration that st was the duty of the judge, especially in 
criminal cases, not merely to histen to the evidence put before him, 
but to quire to the utmost into the truth of the matter He 
added “Wedo not thnk that the Enghsh theories, that the 
public have no interestin arriving at the truth, and that even 
crimimal proceedings ought to be regarded mainly in the light of 
Private questions between the prosecutor and the prisover, are at 
all sutted in India, 1f sndeed they are the result of anything better 
than carelessness and apathy in England "#4 
With respect to the question of appeals, he stated that they had 
drawn up a series of provisions to prevent mere mustakes 10 
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procedure from destroying the value of work properly done, so that 
whenever any Appellate Court discovers the occurrence of any 
mistake, at shall not reverse the deciston of the inferior court, but 
shall erther strike out what as redundant, or supply what is defect- 
ive, as the case may be, and give judgement accordingly 

The second report of the Select Commuttee, which dealt with 
the amendments made in the Bil an the light of the criticisms 
received, was presented to the Council by Mr Stephen on 
30 January 1872 There was no debate on this occasion, The 
Bill was considered by the Council again on 12 March and 
was adopted as the Indian Evidence Act (I of 1872) and came into 
force from 15 March 

The provisions of sections 148—150 of the Cr PC. relating to 
confusions before the police were reproduced in sections 25—27, 
and the following new provisions were added ¢ 

Section 24 A confession made by an accused persons irele» 
vant m a criminal proceedmg, if the making of the confession 
appears to the Court to have been caused by any inducement, 
threat or promise having reference to the charge against the 
accused person, proceeding from a person in authority and 
sufficient, m the opmion of the Court, to give the accused person 
grounds which would appear to him reasonable for supposing 
that by making it he would gain any advantage or avord any evil 
of a temporal nature m reference to the proceeedings against him 

Section 28 {such a confession as is referred tom Section 24 
13 made after the impression caused by any such inducement, 
threat or promise has, in the opinon of the Court, been fully 
rernoved, it 1s relevant 

Section 29 If such a confession 1s otherwise relevant, it does 
not become irrelevant merely because it was made under a promise 
of secrecy, or in consequence of a deception practised on the accused 
person for the purpose of obtaining it, of when he’ was drunk, or 
because it was made in answer to questions which he need not 
have answered, whatever may have been the form of those 
Questions, or because he was not warned that he was not bound to 
make such confession, and that evidence of it might be given 
against him 

Section 30 - When more persons than one are being tried jointly 
for the same offence, and a confession made by one of such 
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persons affecting himself and some other of such persons is proved, 
the Court may take mto consideration such confession as against 
such other person as well as against the person who makes such 
confession 
Mr Inglis had stated m the Council that the principle of the 
Dill was that “the object of a trial was to get at the truth in the 
best and shortest way possible, not to give an opportunity to con- 
tending counsel to display their ingenuity in twisting the rales of 
evidence for the benefit of their respective clients”, but these 
provisions as to confessions constituted a direct repudiation of this 
principle Moreover, they finally placed the police m a posttion of 
the maximum possible moral degradation in so far as, wile a con~ 
fession made to a person other than a police officer was made 
admusstble even in the circumstances detailed im section 29, a con- 
fession before a police officer was made totally imadmrssible, 
respective of his rank It is significant that there was no 
challenge to these provisions im the Council at alf The genesis of 
these ‘provisions, no doubt, Jay m the bad reputation of the police 
as explained in our earlier companion work,” but the solaon that 
was found was worse than the disease, for the law with regard to 
Investigations and confessions, as finally established by the British 
m India, created the vicious circle of the law itself not trusting HS 
enforcement agent and the enforcement agent bemg compelled to 
take recourse to improper practices to discharge fus trust 
British Police Officers in India were themselves critical of these 
provisions Sir Edmund Cox has observed “it seems to me 
natural enough from a psychological point of view that a robber 
ot murderer should, upon the discovery of his crime, be over- 
whelmed by the knowledge that his sm has come to light, feel 
aghast at what he has done, and find himself compelled im his 
excited frame of mind to relieve his soul by confessing It seems 
also natural to me that m the course of weeks, while he rs 
awaiting tral, he should cool down, and constder that he 1s domg 
himself no good by his confesston Old jail birds get at him, 
and under thee persuasion he tells the famsar tale that he 


18 quite smnocent, and that he only confessed because the police 
beat him 
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“yf for a hundred years no police officer in tbe mildest way, 
even by persuasion, mduced an accused person to confess, the 
mere fact that confessions volunteered and subsequently retracted 
from part of the record, would leave the case against the police just 
as strong as (tis now Itis of the most supreme importance to get 
rid of the taint once and for all’ 

Sir Cecil Walsh, who retired as the Chief Justice of the 
Allahabad High Court, has commented on the subject of con- 
fessions at length ©? After pointing out how there was a funda- 
mental difference between the law in India and m England in this 
respect, he has stated categorically that, although confessions are 
very common in India, he did not share the belief that “a large 
number” of them are made by “innocent men’? What is more 
important, he has stated very pertinently that the question of any 
unfair handling of the accused by the police has not ‘such an 
mmportant bearing upon the question whether false confessions are 
widely made and acted upon asis generally supposed”, for it 18 
“the busmess of the trial court to investigate, and 1o serutmise 
very closely, any confession which is relied upon In his own 
experience of 12 years he had seen very few confessions by men 
about whose guilt he felt any doubt and he has asserted that “an 
elaborate and detatled confession by an mnocent mans agamst 
nature, and fare and nat difficult to discover“ He has added 
significantly that many of the charges of beating and torture “‘are 
made for the first time after the man has a lawyer to represent 
him’ and thatit very rarely happened in his time that the 
charge was established In fact, in his own Jong experience, "no 
case of torturing was established” to his knowledge 

Some of his further observations are also of interest He has 
stated that, while “few crimes in India ate committed simgle- 
handed,” a large number “can only be proved by an approver” 
and further that it is “an undoubted fact that an enormous 


66 Cox op cit, p 172, 

67 Sir Cel Walsh, fahan pillage Crimes, 1929 pp 24-34 In England a 
police officer may not, or should not, interrogate a person in 
custody, but he may give evidence of any statement which an accused 
person Chooses to make fo him It as proper to caution the man first, 


and any promise, inducement, or threat will mako the statement 
Inadmissible 
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amount of crime would go unpunished an India and hundreds of 
desperate crimmals would remasn at Jarge, sf there were no coun- 
fessions and no approvers 7S 

The Indian Evidence Act ss not without other serious defects 
also To gwe only one example, the Indian Jaw is based on the 
rule that the burden of proving the guilt of the accused 1s entirely 
on the prosecution An accused 1s not bound to say anything 18 
his defence The law ss, therefore, a distinct advantage to a guilty 
person 

‘The promulgation of the Indian Evidence Act necessitated 4 
further amendment of the Cr PC The Code was recast complete- 
ly now by Act X of 1872 and assumed an altogether new shape 
It was amended once again by Act XI of 1874 and came to consist 
of 42 chapters in 12 parts with $41 sections and 5 schedules The 
presentation of the law became shghtly more systematic and 
several new provisions were added * 

The 1861 Code had made it the duty of every person to report 
certam offences to the nearest police officer As an adequate police 
force was not contemplated, particularly for the rural areas. 
because of the expense involved, a chapter of 3 sections was 
mncluded now on Offences of which Information must be given to 
the Police and Duty of the Publie The existing provision was 
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69 In fact, the Code had already undergone three quick, though minor, 
amendments andit had been proposed in 1863 to re-enact st, but the 
Secretary of State had desired that mayor alterations should be left te 
the Law Commission Act VIIL of 1869, which added 20 sections, had, 
therefore, merely cleared up a few points The 12 paris now were 
Prehminaty, Constitution and Powers of the Cnminal Courts, Of the 
Police, Of Proceedings to Compel Appearance Of Inquiries apd 
Trials, Appeal, Reference and Revision, Execution, Evidence Pro- 
cedure Incidental to Inquiry or Toal, Charge; Judgement and Sentence, 

Preventive Jurisdiction of Magi trates, and Miscellaocous 
Incidentally, the first census was taken iq 1872 and showed many 
mistakes in the earlier census type statistics The statement of the 
Moral and Material Progress of India for 1872-73 contains an interest- 
ing observation about the people of india. In says “As to the morals 
of the people, whatever may be said of the Jarger towns, the residents 
of villages are no better and no worse than the same classes elsewhere, 


temperate asa rule; chaste, honest, peaceful, singulurly docile, easily 
governed and patient * 
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yetained and anew section provided: “Every Village Headman, 
Village Watchman, owner or occupier of land, or the agent of any 
such owner OF occupier, and every Nauve officer employed in 
jhe collection of revenue or rent of land as bound forth- 
with to communicate tothe nearest Magistrate, or to the officer 
in charge of the nearest Police Station, any information which he 
may obtam respecting (a) the residence of any notorious receiver of 
yendor of stolen property at the village, (6) the resort to any place 
within the limits of such village of any person or persons known or 
yeasonably suspected of being a thug or robber, (c) the commission 
or mtention to Commit suttee or other non-batlable offence at of 
near such village, and (d) the occurrence of any sudden or un- 
warranted death” Then followed a section which provided. 
“Every person is bound to assist a Magistrate or Police Officer 
demandmg his aid in the prevention of a breach of the peace, or m 
the suppression of a riot or affray, or im the taking of any other 
person whom such Magistrate or Police Officer is authorized to 
arrest’ Penalties for the non-performance of these duties had 
already been provided for in the IPC , as mentioned earlier 

In the categories of persons, who could be arrested by a police 
officer without orders from a magistrate and without a warrant, 
any person “who escapes from lawful custody” and “any person 
reasonably suspected of being a deserter from her Majesty's 
Army or Her Majesty's Indian Army” were added Provision was 
also made authorizing private persons to make arrests in certam 
eases 

Troops had already been used to disperse assemblies and to put 
down disturbances on many occasions A chapter of 9 sections 
entitled Dispersion of Unlawful Assemblies was included now 
for this purpose The single section of the old code was retained, 
but after the first reference to “unlawful assembly", the words ‘or 
assembly of 5 or more persons likely to cause a disturbance of the 
peace” were added therem New sections provided for the use of 
force, including military force, to disperse an assembly, the duties 
of an officer commanding the troops required by a magistrate to 
disperse an assembly and of the Queen's officers generally to sup- 
press anassembly, indemnifying actions taken by military and other 
officers to disperse assemblies, and prior sanction for any prosecu- 
tons for acts done under this chapter 
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The provision regarding the registration of complaints at pohce 
stations was amended so as to require a complaint to be signed by 
the person making 1t Jn the provision regarding the exammation 
of witnesses by a police officer durmg the course of an myestl- 
gation, a new clause was added to the effect that a person 
examined by the police “shall be bound to answer" all questions 
put to him, “other than questions culminating himself" A new 
section provided powers to magistrates to record statements and 
confessions The provision as to confessions before the police was 
deleted In the provistons regarding the maimtenance of a diary. 
the word ‘enquiry’ was Substituted by the word ‘investigation’ 
Also, all the words of sectron 154 about the diary of mvestigation 
from “and shall forward" to the end were omitted and the tral 
court was authonzed to send for the diary to aid it m ats enquiry 
or trial The accused was not to be entitled to call for and see the 
diary, unless it was used by a police officer to refresh his memory 
or by the court to contradict a police officer In the section about 
the report of the police on the completion of an enquiry, the 
provision that the police officer will not express any opinion as to 
the guilt of the accused person was omitted 

New chapters were added on bail, summary trials, pubhke 
prosecutor and special rules of evidences im criminals cases 
selating to the evidence of medical officers and chemical exammer 
etc However, the Code preserved the principle of racial dis- 
ability in the jurtsdiction of the courts im the mterior as far as 
tnals of European British subjects were concerned, elaborated tne 
provisions m that respect and placed them in a separate chapter 

While the judicial establishments and the crimimal law were 
being further adapted to alien needs as detailed, the state of the 
police and the crime situation did not register any improvement 
In Bengal, the duties entrusted to the police -had multiplied and 
micluded, in addition to the detection of crime and the preservation 
of order, frontier duty m the hills, revenue preventive work, 
serving writs and summonses and im 1871, carrying out census 
operations tn fact, policemen were lable to be employed on any 
miscellaneous executive work, ‘so that much, sf not most, of police 
work” fell upon the village watchmen Nevertheless, the strength 

of the police at the end of 1872 was considerably fess than m 1866 

and consisted of 22,808 regular police, 6,516 muntcipal police, 
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486 ralway police and 2,00,000 village chaukidars The strength of 


the Caloutts police was 2,474 

Local ryots’ unions were quite common in this province There 
were agrarian disturbances m Pabna district duc to the high- 
pandedness of the Zamindars m 1872-73 300 persons were arrested 
and tried for rioting 147 were convicted, but the union movement 
spread The percentage of convictions was 59 5 compared to 618 
in Oudh, 517m the Punjab and 419 m Madras It was stated 
that compared with the amount of actual crime, the results of 
convicbons are “petty and insignificant ” 

There was fammme m Bengal and Bihar again from the winter of 
1873 to October 1874 resultmg m an mecrease m crime The 
yoorale and discipline of the force were far from satisfactory. 
There was a further, though slight, reduction in the strength 
Dismissals amounted to 4 per cent of the strength m 1873-74 and 
were numerous m the following year also The strength of the 
Calcutta Police rose to 3,207 m 1873, but 157 policemen were 
dssmaissed and 61 deserted during the year. ? 

The Inspector General had been concerned up to this time only 
with the internal administration of the police, without any concern 
with the operations against crime The Licutenant-Governor made 
hum a co-ordinating officer m matters relating to crime throbgh- 
out the mofussil m 1874 Incidentally, he had pressed strongly for 
the amalgamation of the Calcutta and the Bengal Police sm 1872-73. 
The proposal was approved by the Government of India and 
the Secretary of State m September 1874, but on the strong oppo- 
sition of the Commissioner, Sir Stuart Hogg, at was dropped 

The Lieutenant Governor made special enquiries m 1874-75 “as. 
to the estimation im which the police are held by the Native 
public.” The result was not as favourable as might have been 
hoped for, and, in some quarters, they were more complained of 
than any other institution tn the country It was recognized that 
the “most conspicnous need at the time was “the raising of the 
status of the lower grades of the Native officers", but nothing 
positive was atter pted to this end ” jA 

The classification of certain offences was changed by the amend~ 
ed CrP C. But, after allowing for improved reporting and the 
changed classification, there was still shown a decided merease of 
crime in 1874.75 Dacoity was contmuimg and some old gang leaders. 
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were still at Jarge The Lientenant-Governor ascribed this state 
of affairs to msuflicient supervision over bad characters, the low 
efficiency of the Village Police ard the chances of escape which the 
judicial system afforded to the guilty and stated that “all these 
causes combmed induced unwillmegness on the part of the people 
to search out offenders and bring them to punishment * 
There were complaints of the tendency of the police to make 
hasty arrests and to be harsh and rough m beating This was m- 
evntable because therr calibre was as poor as could be Only 897 
men could read and write and nearly half the force was wholly 
uneducated There were also several well-founded charges of 
extortion or bribery It way reiterated that a “great drawback 
lies m the status of the subordinate officers,” but thts was accom- 
panied by a confesston of helplessn ss m the statement that “a 
remedy to this can only be applied at considerable expense ™ 
In 1875, there was a rebel{ron m the Santhal Parganas ® and an 
increase in offences against the person, with no improvement in 
convictions Unnecessary atrests were attributed chiefly to igno- 
rance and st was stated that ymprovement could be looked for only 
as the police became better educated and more alive to their duties 
and reponsibslities 
Crime increased in 1876. Police failures were reported to be 
“most lamentable” im burglary cases and “not creditable” m 
thefts The conduct of the police contmued to be unsatisfactory 
Judicial convictions and dismissals were numerous and there were 
several instances of torture, maltreatment and extortion The 
healt 1 of the force was also bad in many districts 
The burden of administrative work had become unduly heavy 
in the unwieldy Bengal Presidency In order 10 reheve that 
Government and to strengthen the administration in this area of 
strategic importance, Assam was formed into a Separate province 
under a Chief Commmsstoner in 1874, but it remained subject to 
the Calcutta High Court ip judicial matters # An Snspector Gent- 
ral of Police had been appointed m 1870, with additional charge 


70 SirRichard Temple India in 1880, 1880, p 199 
7E The ares was $3 22659 miles and the population 41,50000 in cleven 
distnets ze Lakhimpur Sibsagar, Nowgaon, Darang Kamrup, 


Goalpara, Garo Hal's, Khasi and Jayoteah Hills, Naga Hills, Cachar 
and Sylhet 
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of Jass, Excise and Registration The Police had four branches— 
the Frontier Police for frontier guard duties of a quasi-military 
nature and guard and escort duties, the Civd Police for ordinary 
station duties and guard duties, the Municipal Police for watch 
and ward dulies in a few towns and the Rural Polce In the Garo 
and Naga Hills, there was only Frontier Pottce and no Civil 
Police, the duties of the latter being discharged by headmen, who 
reported crimes and arrested offenders There was no Armed 
Police in the Khasi and Jaynteah Hills, all duties being entrusted 
to the Civil Police The Bengal Chaukidar: Act of 1870 was m 
force im Goalpara and the Chaukidars in Sylhet were a more 1m- 
portant body than the Civil Police, who were weak A river patrol 
system was in force in this district There were no chaukidars in 
the Assam Valley Districts 

The total number of cognizable cases increased in 1876, 
mainly of offences against the State (noung and unlawful 
assembly) and offences against property The total sanctioned 
strength of the police was 3,374 all ranks In the report for 1876-77, 
at was stated that, “on the whole, the Assam Police was in as 
good order as could be expected, considering the low rates of pay 
and the difficulty of procuring mtelligent men ™ 

In the N W P , the strength of tre police in 1872 was * regular 
46,139, municipal 9,071, railway 378 and village 57,408 The 
village police were re-constituted and received wages of Rs 3pm 
“sn addition to ancestral perquisites " 

Food was dearer than usual m 1872-73 and there was an 
increase of crime in both the N W P, and Oudh, but im the fatter 
province the increase in burglary cases was reported to be partly 
duc to the increased efficiency of th? police! 

In the NLW.P 29 tribes had been brought under the CT. Act 
and two colonies formed, one for Bawarias sn Muzaffarnagar and 
another for Bhuddaks in Gorakhpur Sulf, crime imcreased and 
there was a revival of dating and violent dacoities in 1873-74 and 
the snetease continued in 1875 The Local Government reported 
that the experiment of severe sentences was being tried in the hope 
of suppressing crime Several notonous dacoit gangs were said to 
have been broken up and patrolling of roads by the rural police 
was troduced There was a marked crease im the number of 
officers and men punished departmentally The High Court was 
shifted from Agra to AHahabad in 1875 
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- While the medence of crime remamed more or less static m 
1876, there was a great decrease in the number of cases investigat- 
ed because investigation into petty thefts and attempts at burglary 
was left to the discretion of the police. There was a serious riot 
at Khora on 27 November in connection wih the Rath 
Yatra Festiwal 
Sir John Strachey now destroyed the last shadow of the mde- 
pendent power of the S P , who was constituted “the Magistrate's 
Police Assistant, and nothing more” Hereafter, the Magistrate's 
“express sanction was required to all appointments, promotions, 
punishments, and transfers” The Committee appormted in this 
Province m 1890 to examine the system of police have stated that 
the order of Sir John Strachey made the position of the olé 
Military District Supermiendents “almost impossible At the 
same time, all Commissioners were declared to be ex-officio 
D Is G and the powers as to punishment and promotion vested 
im the latter were transferred to the former In fact, even the 
tahsildars were declared to be ex-offico ASsP within ther 
Jorisdichions, but this part of the orders was repealed in 1883, 
curiously, on the ground that a taksildar, as a police officer, could 
not record a confession and this had caused imconvemtence 
In Oudh, the incidence of crime came down somewhat from 1874 
onwards, allegedly due to the low price of gram The strength of 
the police at the end of 1876 was regular 977 officers and 4,898 
men, municipal 196 officers and 1,596 men, and village 32,772 
In the Punjab, there was a serroms increase im crime in 1871, 
which was ascribed partly to deterioration m the working of the 
polce The total number of murders was 366 The accused were 
sentenced to death in 105 cases, the sentence being confirmed in 
81 of them, but, of 93 murders m Peshawar district, only 11 were 
convicted, and the Lieutenant Governor stated that “the snefficien- 
cy of the Police in the districts of Kohat, Bannu, Dera Ismail 
Khan and Dera Ghazi Khan, more specially as regards the suc- 
cessful prosecution of crime has been one of the obvious causes of 
Ms increase “7A ‘This led to some re-organization of the force and 
the enactment of the Frontier Crimes Regulation, 1871. which 
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made the frontier tribes hable to reprisal and blockade for acts of 
hostility and provided for collective fines on villages for harbour- 
ing criminals, change of domicile for persons involved m blood 
feuds, and trials by tribal elders according to Pathan or Baluch us- 
age in certam cases There was an attempted rebellion m the ecis- 
Sutlej territories in 1872 7 
Serious crime and minor offences against property decreased and 
the percentage of convictions improved slightly in 1874 However, 
minor bailable offences increased because of multiplied local laws 
and increased attention to their enforcement As a result of 
Mr Stephen's recommendations, a partial separation of the judicial 
and executive functions was sanctioned to reheve the Chief Execu- 
twe Officers of the excess of judicial work through the appomt- 
ment of a native Judge m certain sub-districts and an Assistant to 
the Deputy Commissioner with concurrent jurisdiction wilh the 
DC m certain districts 
The various branches of the police force were merged m respect 
of pay and promotion Crime decreased in 1876 The Minas of 
Gurgaon were declared 8 criminal tribe, the 7th to be so declared 
in the province Cases under the C T. Act increased from 65 in 
1875 to 215 in 1876 The strength of the police was 20,261 
Inthe C P , the strength of the police was further reduced to 
7,352 in 1871 There was no Village Police m this Province The 
Kotwars here were simply the servants of the Afalguzars, or village 
headmen, and, except as such, the police had nothing to do with 
them Explaining this, the Chief Commissioner said m 1872° “It 
1s to the Afalguzars that we look for all assistance and co opera~ 
tion as regards crime If a crime 1s suppressed or a periodical 
report 1s omitted or assistance in tracing an offence or a fugitive 13 
not promptly rendered, it 1s against the Malguzars that the Super- 
intendent of Police lodges a complaint with the District Officer, 
and not agamst the Kotwars ¢ of the Jatter we take no cognizance , 
the Afulguzar may employ anyone he likes so far as the Provimeial 
Police are concerned to aid the police officials in their researches 
and investigations 
“This was the old native system in these Provinces and it was not 
interfered with dusing the settlement The only other alternative 
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would have been an organized Village Police, regularly enrol- 
fed The cost of such a force could not readily have been met, 
and the whole arrangement would have alienated the Jandholding 
class, who Would then have acted as an antagomsitc element, 
whereas under the present system 1m most cases their assistance can 
be reed on It may be said that the village headmen are the rural 
police of these Provinces . 

“The system upon which we have gone m the Central Provinces 
is the true one, and im fact the only one by which can he really 
enforced the direct responsibilty of the landholder, that great 
principle which hes at the bottom of and forms the foundation of 
all efficient Police administration in India ane 

Crime decreased in 1874 due to cheapness of food and the 
success of the police m proving previous convictions The diser 
pline of the force was not satisfactory Absence without leave was 
frequent and the number of officers and men punished depart 
mentalty was considerable 90 per cent of the officers, but 3} per- 
cent only of the men could read and write 

There was continved improvement in the crime Situation 10 1875 
and 1876 duc to agricultural prosperity Murder, dacoity, robbery» 
burglary and theft decreased, but there was an increase jn minor 
offences such as nuisances and excise cases The strength of the 
police increased to 8,576 There were disturbances m the native 
state of Bastar, which were put down with the assistance of 200 
men of the Madras police 

Jn Madras, the Municipality was relieved of ats liability to pay 
the cost of the Town Police by Act V of 1871 and there was & 
slight increase in the effective strength in 1872 and 1873, but at 
was stated that “from the numerous dismissals and resignations 
for several years past the Madras force docs not appear to bem a 
very salisfactory state * 

Pacoities, burglaries and thefts decreased in 1875, but there was 
an increase in petty offences However, there was some improve- 
mentin detection The percentage of lderacy in the police imcreas™ 
ed to 645 A new grade of Sub-Inspectors on Rs 30 pm wad 
established in 1875-76, with a view to inducing young men of 
edacation and family to enter the force, but the system was not 
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extended after the first recru:ttment In the same year owmg to 
casualties and sickness among the covenanted servants, the Madras 
Government created a cadre of uncovenanted ASsP who 
were the forerunners of the Deputy Supermtendents of a later 
date * 

There was a large increase m crime m 1876 because of famine. 
The number af dacoity cases igcrezsed from 229 to 920 commut« 
ted mostly by starving people who looted grain and cattle There 
were several gram rots because of the prevailing high prices. 
There was a violent outbreak of organized dacoity im Malabar 
during the early months of the year which, however, was suppress- 
ed energetically by the police There were heavy demands on the 
police on account of famine and the stram on the force was very 
great An extra force of 3,302 men was employed The death rate 
in the force was 19 per 1,000 

In Bombay, it was reported in 1871-72 that crimes were increas~ 
ing and convictions bore only a small proportion of them The pay 
of constables was Rs 7or 8 The Khandesh Bhil Corps of 840 
men and the Gujarat Bhil Corps of 503 men were sull being 
maintained The emoluments of the village watchmen were not 
on a satisfactory footmg and a Committee appointed m 1873 
made certam proposals which, however, were considered too 
expensive * 

There were riotous disturbances between Mushms and 
Parsees m Bombay City in February 1874 While there was a 
genetal decrease of crime m the presidency duc to a plentiful 
harvest, there was a decided increase m serious offences against the 
person Armed gangs of dacoiis were active m Poona and Thana 
districts An armed police force of 175 men was deployed in the 
area, but only 8 dacoity could be captured and were sentenced to 
penal servitude The report for 1874-75 states “The police are 
not usually so successful in tracing Up gang and other robberies as 
in other serious crime, special measures appear to be required to 
check thd depredations of wandermg and criminal tribes in the 
southern districts" The conduct of the police waz said to be 
improving, but the education of the force was still in a very 
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backward state Excluding the Bombay town police, 28% of the 
force only could read and write 
, There was a general decrease in offences agamst the person in 
1875, but offences against property mcreased The percentage of 
conviction of persons whose cases were disposed of by the courts 
was only 42, There were several agrarian riots in Poona and 
Ahmedragar m the early part of 1875-76 caused by peasants rising 
against the operation of the Sowcars or moncy-lenders These 
were followed by an official enquiry Jt was stated that the police 
had not yet attained a high degree of success in the detection and 
recovery of stolen property This was ascribed partly to a consi 
derable number of men being engaged on other than purely police 
dunes 
1876 was a season of widespread distress Gang robbenes 
increased from 69 to 199 The property looted often consisted of 
gram Another Commussioner’s Division wis created during the 
yeat and the Presidency Police now consisted of 6 separate bodies 
The strength was 21,492 The percentage of literacy im the foree 
came down to 21 
_ The Radway Police was brought mto existence from I 
January 1867 m Bengal to check the numerous thefts, robberies 
and other offences that were beg committed on the Bast Indian 
Railway Three-fourths ef the total cost was borne by the Railway 
The force was enrolled among the regular police of Bengal and 
the NW Provinces and was administered and paid by Govern- 
ment The costof the district establishment of the police of the 
Lower Provinces was reduced by Rs 15,000 asa set-off against 
the estimated annual charge on the government of Rs 25,000 A 
Railway Police was organized in the stme year m Bombay and a 
similar system was mtroduced on the Delhi snd the Punjab 
Railways from 1 January 1869 The arrangements did not 
work well, because of differences of opmion between the focal 
governments and the rasway authorities as to the strength to be 
employed, the duties to be performed and the sharing of the cost 
On the recommendations of a Committee which reported im 
January 1872, the police were divided, on paper and for financial 
purposes, into two classes, one paid by the government and the 
other by the railway This distinc ton, however, was not to effect 
the fact that every policeman was to be held available for proper 
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police work, whenever he was by Jaw bound to render his 
services 77 

‘The duties of the Government Pohce were the detection and 
prosecution of offences cognizable by the police committed within 
statton lymuts, the arrest of offenders in cases cogmzable by the 
police, the reporting ofnon-cognizable cases as also all instances 
of oppression or fraud on the part of Railway subordinates or 
others to the proper authority and the entry im police diaries 
of offences of all descriptions brought to therr notice 

The duties of the police paid by the railways were the maite- 
nance of order at stations, the watching of passenger trams when 
standing atstations, the watch aod ward of all goods-sheds and 
yards, goods trams when standing at stations, brake and luggage 
vans and all railway offices and buildings and the reporting to the 
rauiway authorities of all instances in which the regulations of the 
Company were infringed In fact, the first two of these were 
regarded as “mixed duties”, for which both parts of the palice 
were ta be responsible The strictly police element of the part 
paid by the railway was not to be reduced below a mmimum 
without the consent of the local government, the minumum 
bemg fixed with reference to the number required at each 
station for these “mixed dutes” The charges for supervision 
were to be shared at 30% by the government and 70% by the 
railway 

The military force of British Jndta consisted m 1872-73 of 
60,613 Brtish troops, excluding officers and 1,28,447 Indian 
troops, divided into the Bengal Army (47,814), the Madras Army 
(27,221) andthe Bombay Army (24,712), which represented g 
slight decrease as compared to 18647 Incidentally, an Act was 
passed in 1875-76 for establishing Reformatory and Industrial 
Schools for certain categories of yuvenile offenders — 

A uniform legal and administrative system, complete in all 
essential respects to fulfil the objectives detailed earher, was 
established throughout British India im fess than 1S years from 
the assumption of the sovereignty of India by the Crown Some 
writers have claimed that the legislation of this period transformed 
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the Government as an organ of law and its sanctions, but this was 
ademand of the times all over the world. What is noteworthy 1$ 
that the Wberties of individuals and communities, freedom of 
speech and the night of assembly were granted only to a sinctly 
bmited extent and the machmery created for the control of crime 
and disorder left much to be desired in regard to the means to be 
adopted for the purpose 
In particular, the new criminal laws fed to an astonishing 
growth of perjury im open courts, whereas there was little ofat m 
India antecedently, made justice costly and subject to prolonged 
delays and gave to legal practitioners an immense advantage 
by making the administration of criminal justice technical to 
an extent which was hardly conducive to an effective control of 
crime and ctiminals And the new police was so shaped m person- 
nel, powers and procedures as to be ever more a terror to the law? 
abiding citizen, but ineffective agamst the crimmal, except by 
torture and malpractices 
What 1s more, superior polce and judicial services were not, 
created aud executive and judicial functions were not separated mM 
order to ensure that the DO Ms, the focal ‘governors’, were 
able to use the police and the courts at will for the maintenance of 
Bntish rule im the country The strength of the police, mcludmg. 
the number of D Is G , was reduced m all provinces, even though 
there was a substantial increase im the meidence of cme and the 
percentages of detection and conviction were nowhere impressive 
Police work was sought to be reduced by imposing a stamp duty 
on petty complaints ın Bengal and refusing mvestigations m larga 
numbers of so-called minor offences elsewhere, particularly m the 
NWP andthe CP. The efficiency, reputation and disoplme of 
the force were nowhere altogether satisfactory The vacancies were. 
large and, except in Madras, the percentage of hteracy was 
woefully small But these were considerations of little impor- 
tance so long as local disturbances were contamed and the 
maximum level of economy was attained m the management of the 
administration 
The new spint of make-believe and optimistic arrogance of the 
time is well-illustrated by the remarks of Col Taylor, the Inspec- 
tor General of Police of the Central Provinces, who had held thts 
office for 14 years He saidin 1875 "This much J can say with 
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confidence that both in the Central Provinces and all over India 


“the (New Pohce System’. has proved is supenonty over every other 


system that has yet been tried im India Itas less corrupt-at has 
to a great extent suppressed violent crimes—it has brought more 
of actual perpetrators of crime to justice—it has more than any 
other system the country has ever known, secured the approbation 
and the confidence of the great mass of the population By tts 
orgamzation and constitution, it provides a check against 
internal corruption and a safeguard against the oppression of the 
people Ne 
“perhaps more than any other department of public service 
it has of late years been the subject of constant discusston It has 
been assailed by the outside public and by individual public 
officers of the state It has been inundated with schemes and 
projects of amelioration, of progress and of reform which af Iiste- 
ned to would probably have ensured its destruction But, in Indsa, 
perhaps more than on any other country, the Government can 
afford to disregard popular opinion when convinced that its current 
ig TuNTUNg In a wrong direction and to turn a deaf ear to hot and 
hasty advice tl! if perceives that the npe time has arved for 
well-considered and deliberate change Hitherto this had been the 
course followed in regard to the police department, and there 1s 
thus every reason to hope that a system which has matured after 
long and anxious deliberation, will not be exposed to violent and 
radical changes, but will be allowed space and opportunity to 
develop and improve until tt arrives at that degree of perfection to 
which I am convinced itis, from its nature, capable of arriving, 
when tt will prove to be what itis tended st should be, a terror 
to evii-doers and a protection and blessing to all peaceable and 


well disposed persons ™™? But, as will be seen, this fond hope was 
never fulfilled 
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S A CLIMAX to the effective “occupation” of the country and 
the establishment of a strong authoritarian system of govern~ 
ment, an Act was passed on 28 Apni 1876 conferring upos 
the Queen of England the title of Empress of India Jt came soto 
effect from 1 January 1877 and a costly Durbar was held im 
Delhi to celebrate the occasion The event was not propitious for 
the British power 
In fact, severe famine conditions had developed again, which 
extended to several provinces and lasted for nearly two years 
There was considerable distress and a wave of crime throughout 
the country in 1877 and 1878 Besides, the religious and political 
renasssance born out of the spread of education on the one hand 
and the racial discrimination and economic exploitation being 
practised by the British authorities on the other was gathering 
momentum The beltef was emergmg that cultural and religious 
freedom could be achieved only through pol:twal freedom 
Surendranath Banerjea who had been removed from the LCS, 
shortly after his appointment on inadequate grounds, had taken 
to public life and founded the Indian Assoctation m Calcutta it 
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1876 “to be the centre of an All-India movement” based on “the 
conception of a united India The lowering of the maximum age 
jut for entry into the ICS through competition in England 


from 21 to 19 years to handicap Indian candidates led him to 
“start the Civil Service Agitation m 1877, during which he made 


atnumphal whirlwind tour of entire north India up to Lahore, 
with the aim and purpose of awakemrg “a spirit ot unity and 
solidarity among the people * The press was also critical? 

Public life was maugurated in the south with the starting of the 
daily newspaper Hindu at Madras m 1878 Vasudev Balvant 
Phadke led agranan riots in Bombay and “planned the systematic 
looting of Government treasuries and post offices aimmg to 
collect large funds to raise battalions of young Mahrattas for a 
guerilla war agamst the British Y“? In this over-ambition, of course, 
he did not succeed, was treated as a dacoit and sentenced to 
transportation About the same time, the largest and most his- 
torical public bustding in Poona used as Government offices was 
set on fire and rmportant judicial and educational records were 
destroyed 

The Government responded by arnendimg and consolidating the 
law relating to arms, ammunition and military stores by the 
Arms Act (X of 1878) and imposing restnctiens on the printers 
and publishers of vernacular papers by the Vernacular Press Act 
(IX of 1878) The latter was naturally resented by enlightened 
public opimion in the country, led to other agitations, and was 
strongly attacked by the Liberal Party m the British Parla- 
ment 

One GE Dessu fired three shots with hrs revolver at the 

1 Regulations to give effect to the Act of 1870 regirding the appoint- 
ment of Indians to the Civil Service were issued at Jong fast in 1879 
They established a Statutory Civil Service, but the new system failed 
and was abandoned The Army Reorganisation Commission of the 
same year fed to a reduction of 4 Nunve Cavalry Regiments and 18 
Native tnfaniry Regiments. The financial scttlemonts made by Lord 
Mayo were matersally altered in 1877-79 to the advantage of the 
Provincial Governments and were further revised in 1882 and 1887 
RC Majumdar, HC, Raychaudhuri and Kahkinhee Datta An 
Advanced Histor) of Inko, 1969, pp 889-90, O'Malley, op cet, p ZH, 
Imperial Gazetteer of india, op cr, p JAT 
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Viceroy’s carriage on the occasion of His Excellency’s entry into 
Calcutta in December 1879, No one could be arrested on the spot 
and Dessu, who was arrested on suspicion on a charge of attempt- 
ing to murder the Viceroy, was later sent to a Junatic asylum 
There was a judicial enquiry into the deployment and conduct of 
the police, but all concerned were exonerated 4 
A new movement was boro m the country with the emergence 
of Bal Gangadhar Tilak on the national scene He united relh- 
gious sentiment wath positive political action and started the 
Enplish weekly Afahratra and the Marathi weekly Kesri in 1880 81 
to propagate and prepare the people for national service Both 
papers advocated revolutionary tactics in the political struggle. 
Tilak's objective was to obtain self-government by any means 
possible, even revolution, sf it had any chance of success 
Swami Dayananda started the ant-cow-killing agitation m 1882 
and m the same year the Vernacular Press Act, 1878 was repealed 
and replaced by the Seditious Publications Act (II of 1882) 
This along with the withdrawal of the Ibert Bill, which was 
Introduced m 1883 to remove the provision under which European 
British subjects outside the presidency towns could not be tned by 
Indian magistrates, 1m response to a furious agitation by the Euro- 
pean community, further encouraged the vocal opposition 1m the 
country * 
With the very first signs of political unrest becoming manifest, 


3 Home Dept, Polce Prog 
February 1880 

4, Incidentatly, the Universities were purely examining bodies and 
performed no teaching The limited extent of the education available 
as shown by the followmg statistics of successful candidates m Arts 
Exasmunatons from 1857 to 1881-87 - 
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FA BA MA 

Bengal 4 t51 1 585 397 
UP 461 156 38 
Punjab 153 45 n 
CP 20 — ote 
Madras 2815 1,042 28 
Bombay 953 456 63 
Total BES 3,284 536 
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the Viceroy. Lord Lytton, felt the need of an agency for the 
collection of political intelligence An economical nucleus for this 
purpose was ready at hand in the Department of Thugeee and 
Dacoity Thuggee had been largely put down by the tume the rule 
ot the East India Company came toan end and the department 
` dealt mamly with prisoners, dacoits, coiners, rebels and miutmeers, 
apart from the remnants ofthe thugs It was re-constituted, after 
the organization of the provincial police forces, in 1863 and 
ceased to have any executive functions in British Indra Its main 
work consisted, thereafter, of suppressing organized crime m the 
Natıve States There was a General Superintendent at ns head 
with Assistant General Superimtendents in seven circles re, 
Punjab, Agra, Oudh, Elltchpore, Hyderabad, Nagpur and Bombay 
Subsequently, it was felt that “the conduct of spectal enquiries 
into note-forging, counterfest comme, illicit traffic in arms, mter- 
provincial smuggling and the operation, im provinces distant from 
there homes, of gang robbers and crimimal trbes—all of which 
had been much facilitated by the extension of railways—called for 
some central agency of mformation and record, coupled with a 
small detective establishment"? Superimposed on this situation 
was the new and urgent need for political intelligence The depart- 
ment was, therefore, reorganized in 1877 as a Central Agency 
for the collection and dissemination of ertminal and political 
intelligence. the status of the head was raised and he was provided 
with addronal assistance Atthe same time, the Local Govern- 
ments were directed to establish simlar agencies at their own 
headquarters 

The central staff was small to begm with as the intention was 
to work as far as possible through the Local Governments In 
fact, the Central Agency worked maimly through agents, who 
were engaged temporanly for specific tasks and retired into 
private life on the conclusion of their assigaments The head- 
quarters of the General Superintendent were shifted to Simla in 
1879 

In explaining the scheme to the Local Governments and the 
Agents to the Governor-General, the Viceroy sud *It is by no 

S$ Report of the Royal Commission upan Decentralization, VKO, p 327 
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means desirable to create an extensive system of secret police, but 
itis certainly expedient to pay great attention to all secret sources 
of mformation regarding foreign emissanes, intrigues or unusual 
politcal or social phenomena 

“By requiring the submussion of regular news reports to the 
Supreme Government and by establishing there a Central Oilce 
for the collection of such reports, there is no mtention of exercis- 
ing any mmterference with Local Governments or encroaching on 
the powers hitherto exercised by them within their own limits 
The main object of the new scheme is to establish, under the 
direct orders of the several IsGP m India, an organization, 
hitherto wanting, by means of which Local Governments may 
systematically obtain both from their own and other provinces, 
wformation necessary and desirable in their own interests, and 
may communicate $o much of their local mformation to the 
Government of India and other Provincial Governments as may 
be of advantage for the latter to know It 1s clearly of importance 
that intelligence of more than merely local interest should be 
cammiunicated inter-provincially and also furnished to the Supreme 
Government, so that the authorities responsible for the mam» 
tenance of law and order may be enabled to exercise a watchful 
contro] over the movements of the criminal classes, the conditions 
which predispose to crime and important political, religous, Of 
other movements throughout the Empire."* Incidentally, the 
officers appointed in the provinces were not police officers in all 
cases im the beginning = ’ 

In the meantime, there was a statistical decrease m conme it 
Bengal m 1877, but this was due partly to Government orders 
prohibiting the wholesale mstitution of Prosecutions for bad hveli- 
hood and partly to a change in the classiBcation of cases The 
police were generally unsuccessful m the investigation of dacoittes 
Crimmal offences increased considerably m the presidency, as well 
as the suburbs of Calcutta, in 1878, chiefly agamst property, due 
to high prices and distress among the non agricultural classes On 
the other hand, as a result of changes in distribution aud a general 
revision of the strength of the police, considerable reductions wer? 
effected im these two years resulting ina saving of £ 16,505 10 
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1877-78 and £ 21,660 in 1878-79 The proportion of police to 

pulaon came down to 1} 2,872 The number of DIG. 
was reduced from five to two only, both of whom were stationed 
at Calcutta with the principal duty of supervision and inspec- 


-pops of the District Police Although they assisted the Inspector 


General in administrative work in his office occasionally, they 
were not entrusted with the responsibility or control of any 
particular branch of the polne administration At the same time, 
warders were substituted for police guards in al jails Serious 
regularities Were reported in the working of the Chaukidan 
Act 
Incidentally, some policemen m Gaya district were found 
to have been busily engaged for years in the commission of 
dacoibes, ma robberies and other offences, with the chief 
object of gaming a reputation for detective ability by securing 
the conviction of innocent persons for crimes which they 
themselves had committed or caused to be committed A large 
number of them were ultimately dismissed 
The publication of a Police Gazette m English, Bengal aud 
Hindi was sanctioned m 1879 The service was reported to be 
unpopular in 24-Parganas, Midnapur and Burdwan due to 
msufficency of pay There was a decrease in crime under all 
heads, except robbery with hort and mischief, due to a fatl in 
the price of food 
The pay of constables was increased in certain districts in 
1880 in order to keep the force upto strength The creation of 
a new grace of Sf was sanctioned experimentally “to mduce 
educated men to enter the force’? As some troops from the 
Bengal army had been withdrawn for the Afghan Campaign, 
Special Police Reserves were sanctioned at Dacca, Bhagalpur 
aod Murshidabad These Reserves became very eficient and 
were utubzed to great advantage to suppress disturbances mn. 
the Santhal Parganas during the census of 1881 The Local 
Government were so satisfied with them that they reported that 
they would in future, “generally be able to deal with petty Jocal 
excitements without making requisitions for troops" At the 
same time, it was decided to supply gradually "a body of 
thoroughly trained men” to each district by attaching every 6 
months a hundred men taken from tbe diferent districts to the 
Special Reserves and returning them to their districts after they 
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became efficent m dnll and thoroughly disciplined 

In the same year, the I G P. again drew attention to = 
was “undoubtedly a blot m the cnmuinal administration © 
the country”~the fact that head constables drawing salaries a 
fow as Rs J0 were empowered to investigate crime, an 
suggested that Rs 20 should be the minimum pay for oar 
ing men supenor to the existing head constables He asserte 
that, af this were done, “a great improvement mM police 
admunistration might be expected ""” 

There was a further decrease m crime in 1880, though 
offences under the Local Acts increased The decrease was now 
ascribed to the “wholesome severity with which habitual offen- 
ders had been treated, to the repression of criminal tribes like 
the Bediycs and to the effect on the criminal population of the 
employment of the police m the preliminary census operations 
of 1881 Six parties of ‘punitive’ police were quartered m 
disturbed villages during the year A 

Some reorgamzation was effected jn 1881-82 with a slight 
increase in expense Fifth grade Sub-Inspectors were mtroduced 
to provide for the charge of important outposts investigating 
officers of a higher class than H Cs and 44 of the latter were 
reduced Men for raslway duty were slightly mereased There 
was NO apparent :mprovement in the working of the Chaukidart 
Act In Orissa, there was a body of Parks and Khandatts 
between the rural police and the village chaukidars, who 
numbered 2,621 by 1879 and were paid at Rs 10 to 20 m the 
shape of rent-free lands or in cash or grain è 

A reorgsnization of the police was undertaken in Assam and 

in 1878 The strength was increased by 2 European Officers and 
300 men and the rates of pay were smproved The proportion 
to population was 1° 1,091 In the Khas: and Jayateab Hills, 
‘the police were directly under the Deputy Commissioner, but 
elsewhere, they were under a Superintendent or Assistant 
‘Superintendent of Police A new subdivision was opened in 
Karimgany) Crime increased in 1879 mostly under the heads 
of mnor offences agaist property, murder, kidnapping and 
abduction, but there was a decrease in noting The increase 
THD Police, Progs, €-8(B) September 1850 


B The institution was abolished in 1899 when the Bengal Village 
Chauladar Act was extended to this Division 
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was ascribed to the large number of labourers in the province, 
J,300 men were added to the Frontier Police in 1879-80 because 
of disturbances in the Naga Hills The workmg of the 
Municipal Police was reported to be unsatisfactory The Local 
Government started the recruitment of upcountrymen and 
Nepalis m the police and established training depots m 
3 towns 

The total strength increased to 4,136 1n 1880 The Frontier 
Polce was holding frontier outposts, guardmg treasuries and 
prisons and “occupying ‘wild distncts’ Ike the Naga and Garo 
Hills” In 1881, a new Sub-Dayisron was started m North 
achar Hills, because of repeated raids by the Angamt Nagas 
There was a decrease 19 petty crime In the same year, village 
officials called Gaonburas were apported in the Assam Valley 
Districts, with duties ssmilar to those of chavkidars in Goalpara, 
Cachar and Sylhet 

The administrations of the NW Province and Qudh were 
amalgamated in January 1877 on grounds of “general and 
financial policy” and led to a considerable saving in expense 
The police forces of the two provinces were merged from 
3 March The officer establishment of the amalgamated 
police consisted of LIGP on Rs 2,500, 1 DIG on 1,800, 
£DtG on 1,500, 1 AIG on 700, 4 Ss P, Ist grade on 1,000, 
8 SsP 2nd grade on 800, 10 Ss P 3rd grade on 700, LI Ss P. 
4th grade on 600, li SsP Sth grade on 500,5ASsP Ist 
grade on 400, | ASP Lucknow City Ist grade on 400 and 
5 ASsP 2od grade on Rs 300° 

‘There was much disorder and unrest due to scarcity in both 
parts of the province and cognizable crime, particularly ordinary 
and cattle thefts, increased largely Professional gangs commit- 
ted dacoities in Agra division and Aligath Asa result of the 
measures adopted to deal with the problem, 7 dacoit: leaders 
sere shot and some others were captured and hanged 

The distress of the labouring classes and petty cultivators 
gtew in intensity due to the failure of the autumn crop of 1877 
Prices were high and there was an enormous mcrease in petty 
crime, burglaries and thefts, offences relating to coins, Govern- 
meut stamps and notes, murders, kidnapping and abduction 


9. Home Dept, Police Progs 12-13, February, 1880 and 37 (A), 
Apr) J380 
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of girls and mischief in 1878 Mai robberies were also more 
frequent, but thers was 2 decline im dacoities The daily 
average of prisoners in jails increased from 28,740 19 1877 to 
39,784 The proportion of police to population was I 1,205 
and the force worked under great pressure There was also 
much sickness im the rank and file 
Crime decreased m 1879 due partly to a very severe 
epidemic of fever which prastrated all classes alike, meluding. 
police officers It was reported that there was “a lamentable 
police failure’ in copmg with dacoits and want of detective 
ability in tracing cnminals an many imstances The superior 
cadre was re organized and the salaries of the D Is G , Ss P 
and ASsP were brought down, except for the officers drawn 
from the army, because, with fresh appomtments of Military 
Officers having been discontinued, Police Officers were to be 
recruited from the same classes as supplied the other branches 
of the uncovenanted service, such as Deputy Collectors and 
Subordinate Judges, whose duties were said to be “as onerous 
and responsible’ as those of a SP and the position of the S P- 
was “no longer what was contemplated under Act V of 1861,” 
yt having been decided that he was merely “the Magistrate's 
Assistant in the Police Department” There was also the necessity 
for economy *® The strength of the police was 32,593 at the 
end of 1879 
There was an increase jn serious offences against the person 
and property im 1880 and crime continued to be reported more 
Jargely mm Oudh than in the NWP The Bauriah Colony in 
Muzaffarnagar showed that “mere colomzatron, even coupled 
with police supervision, was ineffectual to accomplish their 
reclamation, while the alternatne plan of confining the members. 
of the tribe in a reformatory settlement would have been too 
expensive’ In view of this a proposal to declare the Doms a 
1 ermmuasl tube was negatived Incidentally, the mounted police 
of 639 had 566 borses and 73 camels In 1881-82, 6 cases of 
torture were taken to court, in which 20 officers and men were 
sentenced fo various terms of imprisonment 
la the Punjab, scarcity conditions led to a large number of 
offences against property and riots against gram merchants in 
some districts in 1877 The police force consisted of 10,822 
10 NWP Govt Res No 1669 dated 13-11 1879 
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Muslims, 6,207 Hindus and 3,058 Sikhs There were many 
dismissals in the GRP The percentage of resignations doubled 
because the men were not provided with proper shelter 

Scarcity amounting almost to famme prevailed yt many 
dssiricts and prices were high in 1878 There was naturally a 
considerable mecrease m crime, eluding serious offences against 
the person and property Jt was an “unhealthy year for the 
pohce The deployment of the army for the Afghan Expedition 
involved extra dutres—guarding of baggage animals, convoy 
duty and marching withthe froops m detachments There were 
demands for extra police These duties became heavier in 1879 
as officers and men had to be provided on alf the chief hnes of 
communication with the frontier to facilitate the passage of 
troops and war materal Due to this development, resignations 
continued to be numerous, particularly because alternative 
employment was available in railway and other public works 
A temporary increase was sanctioned in the allowances of the 
poorly paid members of the force, but considerable difficulty 
was sull experienced in getting recruits The incidence of crime 
remained high in 1879 dve to the continuance of high prices, 
famine in Kashour andthe difficulty of protecting trafic on 
the main roads A good deal of action was taken under the 
bad livelihood sections, The Local Government appointed a 
Chemical Examimer in this year to examnne cases of human and 
catile poisonimg and abortions etc, 

Serious offences decreased in 1880 with the return of peace 
and prosperity, but barlable offences under the Local and Spe 
cal Laws increased The strength of the police was reduced ta 
19,943. Duties were still onerous and recrusting difficult and the 
strength of the force could not be kept up A Border Miltary 
Police, commanded by police officers was created to garrison a 
chain of forts along the entire western border. 

Difficulty in obtaining recruits continued in 1881 and resig- 
nations were increasing annually showing that the popularity of 
the force was diminishing It was reported that, during the 
preceding 20 years the wages of all Jabour bad risen by 30%, 
while the pay of the police was the same asim 1861, but this 
did not Iead to any action 88° of the officers, and only 15% of 
the men could read and write. In this year there were riots in 
Multan 
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In the Central Provinces, there was an increase in all kinds 
of offences, etcept minor offences agamst the person and nuts- 
sances, due to high prices af food and scarcity in 1877 and 
1878 Because of this aud the epidemics, the police were under 
siram However, crime decreased m the next three years, though 
the medence of dacoity remained high 

The police service was reported to be ynattractive because of 
hard work, small pay and “risk of ruin”, Some policemen were 
suspected to be in corrupt comnrvance with dacoits among the 
Bheels, 200 of whom were captured and convicted in 1880 The 
pohce of Nunar were reported to have proved very inefficient 
and it was said that an all-round improvement was needed m 

the investigation of crime The percentage of convictions declin- 
ed which was reported to be unsatisfactory Jt was stated agamn 
that the cluef constables in charge of police stations were not 
“uniformly efficient’ because they were underpaid The Ss P. 
were asked to give more attention to the mstruction and guid- 
ance of their subordinate officers 
As mentioned earher, the police had no control over the 
mukaddams and Kotwars of this province On the revision 
of the settlements, the number of Kotars was reduced and 
ther position improved Act XXIV was passed in 1881 to 
empower the Local Government to establish a system of village 
and municipal watchmen 
In Madras, the inctdence of crime m 1877 was more than 
double of that in 1875 duc to famine conditions, Dacoity cases 
increased seven-fold and there was a large imcrease in murders, 
including frequent cases of starving mothers murdenng their 
children The merease in housebreaking was enormous and 
cattle thefts were very numerous Thefis of grains from railway 
station yards and trains became so frequent and danng that a 
large number of police had to be provided to protect rabway 
premises and to travel with trains There was ss yet no GR P. 
in Madras 15 Inspectors and 4,393 men were specially added 
at different times to cope with the difficulties caused by the 
famine, but 1,731 men of the extra force were disbanded at the 
end of the year (i 
There was a further substantial increase im erme in 1878, 
again due to high prices. The police remained under severe 
pressure due to the abnormal unhealthiness of the season, high 
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prices and heavy duties Even so, their extra batia was stopped 
at the end of the year and all the extra police entertamed for 
famine work was dismissed, except those provided over the sails. 
The proportion of pohce to population fell to 1 1,539 This 
jeft heavy work on the ordinary cstabhshment, which ‘‘at its 
pest” was “scant Many officers broke down or had to take 
leave There were no reserves to fall back upon, and it was 

found extremely difficult to provide the ordinary establishment 

of the districts. The results obtained sm police action were 

naturally not favourable From March 1879 onwards, there was 

an open insurrection in Rumpa im Godavari district and the 

neighbouring tracts in Vizagapatam for several months Two 

police stations were burnt. A lot of police, including re-inforce- 

ments from the Central Proyinces, as Well as the army, had to 

be mobilized ** 

With the cessation of the famine, crims decreased in 1879, 
but there was a rise in offences against the Special Laws, 
particularly the Salt Laws, because of which the strength of the 
Salt Pohce was raned Some improvement was reported m rhe 
investigation of crime Eleven extra Inspectors and 658 extra 
Constables were employed because of the Rumpa disturbances, 
‘The strength of the force was 25,697 

There was a general decrease in crime m 1880 and 1881, 
but, oving to the continued lawlessness induced by the 
armed revolt in the north, there was an increase in offences 
against the State and public tranquillity Crimes of violence 
increased in the disturbed districts of Godavart, Jeypore and 
Vizagapatam There were numerous dacoies by hill rebels in 
these districts In Ganjam and Vizagapatam, an extra force had 
to be raised on account of the disturbances 2,900 men were 
enlisted in 1881 

In Bombay, there was a serious increase in crime due to 
scarcity and high prices resulting from famine conditions in 
1877, Robbery, gang robbery, theft and receiving stolen pro- 
perty increased by 97% Most of the gang robberies were 
committed by hungry villagers suffering from poverty and actual 
want of food The number of persons brought to tna} mereas- 
ed by 33% The strength of the force was 21,643 The work 
for the police was abnormally heavy and ther discipline and 
11 HMP, pp 418-421, Temple, op cit, p 199 
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conduct were not so satisfactory as im 1876 A commission 
appomted after the faune to avestigate the systematic plunder- 
ing of Jooted gram wagons along certain sections of the GIP 
Railway found that about 40 men belonging to the Railway 
Police Were mvolved They were prosecuted and found guilty 
of compheity or misconduct 
Crime increased further in £878, particularly m Sind and 
Gujarat, where the faure of crops produced great hardship 
among the lower classes In the Central Division, there were 
several daring raids by organized gangs Two regiments of 
native infantry and one of native cavalry under European 
officers were employed for three months during 1878-79 to aud 
the police in pursuing dacot gangs There were riots m Surat 
in 1878, which were “not destitute of political import, op 
account of the licence tax ` The number of men available for 
general police duties was only 12,802, the rest being engaged on 
guard, escort and miscellaneous duties 31% of the force only 
could read and write 
Crime increased still further in Sind in 1879 due to severe 
distress The number of dacorties in the presdency increased 
by more than 200% In order to faciitate daceaity operations, 
miliary guards were placed on numerous treasures to relieve 
the police 671 persons were btheved to be concerned m dacott- 
ses Thirteen of them were killed in encounters, 537 were arrest- 
ed and 124} remained untraced, 454 were tried and 83 were 
released, 7 were sentenced to death, 262 to transportation, 69 to 
other punishments and 116 were acquitted The total number 
that remained untraced or was acquitted or released was 320 
In view of the grain robberies from trains committed in 1878, a 
targe number of ‘punitive police’ posts were imposed in villages 
<jose to the railway line These were removed at the end of 
1879, but many others were imposed in villages in Poona district 
for having given sheker and food to daconts 
In Bombay City, there was a considerable increase in 
offences in 1879 as compared to 1878 The Local Government 
reported that the police were farly successful m the detection 
and prevention of crime, but the Secretary of State noticed the 
increase m crime with regret and yemarked that the amount 
of property stolen had been increasing while the percentage of 
recovery had been decreasing and that the success of the police 
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in the recovery of stolen property was not satisfactory * 

Offences against property increased farther im Sind im 1880. 
Eight new ‘punitive’ posts were imposed “owing to the mus 
conduct of smbhabitants”, principally m harbourmg dacoits 
Heinous crime decreased 10 18$1 ~ 

The pohce force was chiefly composed of Muslims, although 
Marathas were employed to a great extent in the Maratha 
distucts, as also Bheels and Kols There was a fall in the 
percentage of literacy In 1881, Sir James Fergusson, Governor 
of Bombay, “pomted to the laxity of the police administration 
and its irregular and uncertain action, and urged the necessity 
for the appointment of some definite official head of the depart 
ment’, but his views were not accepted 

The total strength and cost of the police m British India as a 
whole, including Lower Burma, during 1877 to 1881 1s shown in 
the following table 


2 i 


Year Officers Consta- Total Cost t£} Cost (£} Total (£) 
bles (to Govern- (otber 
ment soumes} 
1897 16239  3,30,383 1,446,622 21,65,435 346631 25,12 064 
1878 16033 3,27,333 1,443,367 21,8437} Z04068 2378430 
1879 16 t80 21,26,80 1,42369 2138045 291,365 24,29 410 
1880 15,976 126,731 142607 241,43,141 263679 24,068 0 
1gp 15,441 220859 1,37,300 20,7928} 2,51187 23,330,474 


It may be noticed that the total strength in 1877 was about 
8,000 less than in 1864 65 and kept on declining thereafter lead- 
ang to very substantial economy m expenditure on the police 

The followmg table shows the general results of criminal 
trials during the period from 1877 to 1881 ™ 


Year Offences Persons brought Discharged or Convicted 
Reported 10 trial Acquitted , 

1877 10313515 13,24 T17 3 08,706 7,359,161! 

1878 10,79 835 412,313,273 484,771 722,988 

1873 96S 838 131,61,509 463,425 6 60,921 

1880 978,516 U1,74 817 491,799 6,AT ALD 

1831 11 02 130 171,635 4,83 041 6,445,778 


2 HTD, Police Progs, 13-193), May 1880, Ibid No 3(B), August 1880 

33 Exctuding Mysore 

14, ‘The cases of the remaining pensons were otherwise disposed of or were 
pending at the end of the year 
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It may be observed that, while the number of offences 
reported increased, the number of persons brought to tral 


decreased 
The following table provides information as to the sentences 


pronounced ia criminal trials during this period 


Year Death Trans- Imprison- Fme Whipping Ordered 


portayon ment to give 
Seoutity 


2877 688 ZS40 232544 441836 72,815 31147 
18783 743 2013 249,210 4,34606 75,2773 24307 
1879 466 1,92 188974 450445 39,550 30379 
1880 60 597 -1,56,086 457932 29477 30679 
1881 478 1333 1447 468,280 22,499 34415 


H seems that, im the beginning, severity of punishment was 
the main recourse adopted by the adonnistration for the control 
of crime, but this attitude appears to have got somewhat relaxed 
with the passage of time The decrease in death sentences was 
the largest mm Bengal and Madras, that im sentences of trans- 
portation im Madras, the N W. Provinces and Bombay and 1a 
whipping in Madras and the NW Provinces In the Punjab 
there was an increase in sentences of transportation The number 

of juvenile prisoners under 16 years of age in 1878 was 5,026, 
including 4,361 boys and 665 girls, of whom 777 and 47 respec- 
tively were previous convicts 

There were some significant developments in the administras 
tion of the police and criminal justice is 1882 The Cr PC, 
although amended several times already, was stal found to be 
defective in certain respects ft was, therefore, amended com- 
prehensively once more and re-enacted on 2 March 1882 
It now consisted of 46 chapters m 9 parts with 558 sections 
and 5 schedules’? 

The new Code repealed seenen 6 of the Police Act, 1861 
relating to the magisterial powers of certain Police Officers and 
amended sections 23 and 35 thereof The former withdrew the 
power vested m police officers generally to prosecute up to final 

15 The parts, a% re-arranged, were Preliminary , Constitatlon and Powers 

of Cramins! Courts and Officers , Genera} Provisions, Prevention of 
Ofesces, Laformatios to police and thar Powers to investigate.: 
Proceeding? in Prosecutions , Appeal, Reference and Revision, Special 
Proceeding? , and Supplementary Provisions. 
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judgement and a new provision provided for the appointment 
of Public Prosecutors. The I G P , Bengal had protested against 
the ameadment of section 24 at the stage of consultations and 
smd “Government hag more than once imsisted upon the 
symportance of police officers conducting cases before the courts 
of Magistrates and Sessions Judges, - Police Officers are 
held largely responsible for the failure of cases before the courts, 
and yet they are not to be allowed to conduct the prosecution 
of such cases Such a provision Seems to me gravely unjust to 
police officers and by no means calculated to aid ty furthering 
the ends of justice I am not aware that police officers have 
abused the powers conferred on them by Jawan prosecuting 
cases either before Magistrates or Sesstons Courts, and E think 
that their exclusion from the office of public prosecutor ts 
egiculated to cast unfair reflections on them m the discharge 
of their legitimate avtics °77* The new provision permitted the 
appointment by the DM SD M ofa police officer, not below 
the rank of an ASP im sessions courts and an Inspector im 
others, to act as Public Prosecutor in cases where no public 
Prosecutor had been appointed or was absent ™$ 
Jn the chapter on. Aid and Information to Magistrates, the 
existing provisions of the 1774 Code were elaborated and a 
provision was made for atd to persons, other than police officers, 
executing warrants New provisions were made in sectrons 87 
and 88 for the proclamation of persons absconding and the 
attachment. of their property respectively In the chapter on 
Prevention of Offences, the existing provisions with regard to 
security for keeping the peace and for good behaviour were 
refined and stated in 6 sections from 106 to H} Section 106 
related to security for keeping the peace on coavichon, 107 to 
security m other cases, 108 Sor procedure of Magistrates not 
empowered to act under section 107, 109 for security for good 
behaviour from vagrants and suspected persons, 140 from 
habitual offenders and 111 from European vagrants 
The chapter on Unlawful Assemblies was reduced to 6 
16 Letter No 9832 dated 148 1879, File No 547-74, Progs , Jud , Jan 
1880 pp 337-144 The further amendment of the Code made m 1886 
{Act X) left the rank of the police officer to the discretion of the Local 


Government, but added that a pohce officer who had taken part in the 
investigation of a case shall not be permitted to prosecute it 
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sections with the mdemnatory clauses brought together in one 
section A provision was made im a separate chapter m section 
344 for the issue of temporary orders of restraint in urgent 
cases of nusance A number of provisions were made in another 
chapter entitled Preventive Action of Police, which included 
section 151 empowering police officers to make arrests to prevent 
offences. 
In the provision regarding the examination of witnesses by 
a police officer imvestigating an offence, now renumbered 
161, m the new clause added in 1872, the word “truly” was 
inserted and the words “culminating himself” were replaced by 
the words “the answers to which would have a tendency to 
expose him to a crimmal charge or to a penalty or forfeiture ” 
The next section now stated that a statement to the police 
should not be signed by the person making it or used as evidence 
against the accused, but that nothing i this sechon shall be 
deemed to effect the provisions of section 27 of the Indian 
Evdence Act. Section 164 made provision for the recording of 
statements and confessions by magistrates 
A new chapter was introduced entitled Directions of the 
Nature of Habeas Corpus, in which section 491 gave powers to 
the High Courts of Calcutta, Bombay and Madras to tssuc 
writs, but it was provided that the remedy would not be avail- 
able to persons detained under Bengal Regulation HI of 1818, 
Madras Regulation H of 1819, Bombay Regulation XXV of 
1827 or Acts XXXIV of 1850 and IN of 1858 New provisions 
were made with regard to previous convicuions Or acquittals and 
the recording of evidence in the absence of the accused in 
sections SI! and 312 respectively 
As far as trials are concerned the power of interrogating 
the accused was limted The law as to whipping was amended 
by providing im section 392 that, m the case of a person of or 
over 16 years of age, whipping shall be 1nfficted with a bght 
ratan not jess than 4” im diameter in such mode and on such 
part of the person as the Local Government directs, and in 
the case of a person under 16 years of age it shall be infiscted 
in the way of school-diseipline with a ght ratan The appellate 
court's power of enhancement of sentence on a convict s appeal 
was retained with the High Courts in revisional jurisdiction 
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only The Code was now made applicable to all courts in the 
country : 

it has been mentioned that the municipalities were required 
to pay the cost of the police force employed within their Honts, 
although the control of the force vested in the executive officers 
of Government The municipal police, so organized were not 
sufficently effective im dealing with disturbances sn the towns. 
Following Lord Ripon’s scheme for the extension of local self- 
government, st was decided that the cost of the town police 
would be transferred from Local to Provincial funds, with 
elect from } April 1882, but this was not to merease the 
Government's financial commitments and the arrangement 
devised was that the charges connected with education, medical 
relief and stmilar services would be simultaneously transferred 
from Provincial to Local Funds To begin with, the scheme 
was implemested, faithfully, however, only in Bengal and 
Assam In the former province, the Municipal and Cantonment 
police in each district was amalgamated with the regular pobce 
with the same pay, clothing and leave rules etc, but, at the 
same time, a system of patrol was substituted for the system of 
town-beats, because the amalgamation led to a reduction in 
strength by 364 constables? In Assam, the municipal police 
was amalgamated likewise im Goalpara, Gauhau, Dibrugarh, 
Sibsagar and Sulchar, leaving out Sylhet and Shilfong, but the 
jown police entertained in unions under the Municipal Act 
remamed a separate force paid from the Town Fund Asa 
result of these changes, the strength of the police tn the country 
as a whole changed to 15,775 officers and 1,21,602 constables 
at a total cost of £ 23,78,143 This represented an increase of 
only 77 over the total strength m 1831 

Of the total strength in 1882, 54, 180 men were armed 
with firesrms, 45,215 with swords and 57,529 with batons 
only There were 3,083 mounted constables, chiefly in Bombay, 
the Punjab and the NW and the Centrat Provinces, 629 
water constables chiefly in Bengal, Burma and Madras, 3,710 
officers and men as jail guards, and 9,926 officers nnd men as 
guards over lockups and treasuries, and as escort fo prisoners 
17 Res of the Govt of Bengal In the Finance Dept , dated [0-2 1982, 


Letter No 9554 dated 19 6 {882 from Dr J Monro, IGP to Bengal 
Gat 
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and treasure Sir Richard Temple has said that, despite the 
improvement in is orgamzation during the preceding years, 
the regular police was ‘still very far from what tt ought to 
be," 

Another Committee was appointed in the same year to 

elaborate a system of police for adoption on all the railway fines 
Guaranteed and State—throughout the Bengal Presidency 
Se reported an Tune and faid down the principles of which the 
railway pole should be organized These principles were that 
all arrangements for watch and ward should be left entirely to 
the Railway Company to carry out, that a force of Government 
Railway Police should be kept up for the maintenance of law 
and order and the detection and prosecution of crime and its 
strength and disposition should be determined by the Local 
Goxernment ia consultanon with the Agent for the Railway, 
that this force should be under the sole control of a Supenn- 
tendent for each hne or combination of lines, subject to the 
IGP of the province with ss many assistants as necessary, 
that a G R P, Inspector with sufficient staff should be located, 
as far as possible, at the headqustters of the different Traffic 
Superintendents and be bound to carry out their mstructions 
regarding enquiries about lost or missing goods, that Faspectors 
and SIs should be constantly on the move over ther respec- 
tive lengths of hne in order to detect and prevent crime, that 
the system of employing detectives travelling with passenger 
trains should be more generally adopted, and that the supenor 
officers should direct their subordinates to identify themselyes 
as much as possible with the interests of the radway and its 
efficient administration The only alteration that resulted from 
the Committee's deliberations on the East Indian Railway was 
that watch and ward duties were transferred from the police to 
railway watchmen '* 

The orgatszation and role of the Assam Frontier Police was 
given a military character during the year Officers were pro- 
vided maily from the Army, though Indian Police Officers 
commanded two of tts Battalions The force was under the 
18 Temple op cit, p 202 
19 RNWPPC pp 8) 82 Report of the Railway Police Committee 1907, 


PS The tota} length of railways m India at the end of 1883 was 
10,447 miles The total length of roads was 84,355 miles 
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= general control of the IG pP, and was now made responsible 
for the defence of the entire fronter and was to be available 
also for internal security purposes when required The frontier 
was divided into four parts cach under a Battahon of the force 
These were Cachar, Naga Hills, Lakhimpur and Garo Hills A 
small detachment was retained in Darrang to man the border 
outpost The strength was mcreased by I officers and 82 men 
aod the terms and condiwans of service were embodied in the 
Assam Frontier Police Regulations, 1882 The strength of the 
Civil Police was rncreased by 350 men and tt was charged with 
the guard of jais and treasuries an six disteicts Elsewhere 
guards for treasuries and other Government buildings continued 
to be provided by the Frontier Police The Village Police was 
reorganized in the Surma Valley The chankidars’ wages were 
improved and regulated 

Jn Madras, there were serious Hindu-Muslim riots, accom- 
panied by looting aad arson in Salem in July-August, which 
exposed the weakness of the police establishment in the absence 
of an Armed Reserve and were quelled with the aid of the 
military As the Pobce Act 186! had not been applied to 
Madras, Act II of 1882 was passed to provide for the mposi 
ton of ‘punttive police’, When necessary at the expense of the 
inhabitants of the area where the additional force might be 
employed 

In Bombay, the village police were underpaid and in a dis- 
organized condition Nevertheless, the Bombay Administration 
Report for 1882-83 stated “The actual importance of the 
village police cannot for a moment be overlooked. Without the 
ad of the witage police not a siagi offence could be traced 
out. They ate the real backbone of the detective police, they 
know all that is gomg on and know every one in the 
villsges * But nothing was done to place iton a satisfactory 
footing 

in fact, the Statement of the Moral and Matertal Progress 
of India for 1882-83 noted “The Enghsh Government has 
hever abandoned the theary that the prevention and detection 
ofcrime ts a focal responsibility, but it has for the most part 
neglected to maintain the efficiency of the village watchman, 
and to harmonise the working of the rural and stipendiary 
systems In the North-West Provinces alone ts the chaukidar, or 
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sawan Secondly, a detachment was sent from Calcutta to Hill 
Chittagong to ensure pubhe tranquility in view of rumoured 
raids 

There was a partial failure of crops and prices of food were 
high in 1884, resulting in a considerable increase Jn riots and 
offences against property Daconties increased by 407%. which 
was the largest number in any year since 1879 The Chitta- 
gong Hill Tracts area, where the duties of the police were often 
ofa sememilstary nature, was formed into a separate police 
district for “closer supervisron and readier control” and 
policemen were recruited for this distnet entirely from Gurkhas 

Crime decreased in 1885 Efforts were made to settle the 
Afaghya Doms m Saran and Champaran and ‘punitive police” 
was imposed at three places m Bakargany Considerable difi- 
culty was experienced in recrustment as the police service was 
not popular. In 1886, there were several nots attended with 
Joss of life and the percentage of convictions fell from 144 to 
121 

The Government of India had asked the Bengal Govern- 
ment in 1882 to adopt appropriate measures to place the village 
watch on a more satisfactory footing, socluding regular pay~ 
ment to the chaukidars through the SP A Committee appoint- 
ed by the Local Government under Mr Munro in 1883 to 
examine the matter reported that the system established by the 
Act of 1870 had not worked well The villagers were every- 
where reluctant to serve on the panchayats for a variety of 
reasons bke their duties being compulsory, umremunerative, 
undsgnified, risky and distasteful in so far as supervision was 
vested in magisterial and police afficets The chaukidars were 
dissatisfied because they were not paid their salaries at all 
wegularly There was a demand, therefore, for a change over 
‘to the regular polce for the rural areas also, but the Lieute- 
nant-Governor was in favour of increasing the dignity, authority 
and power of the village panchayats, instead of bringing the 
chaukidars and the payment of thei wages under the immediate 
supervision of the police The Act of 1870 was amended by 
Act 1 of 1886 so that the panchayats were only to assess the 
tax for the maintenance of the village police and nominate 
watchmen leaving the collection of the tax to a paid agency 
winder the magistrate Appointments were to be made by the 
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magistrate, the power to pooh watchmen was to vest in 
magistrates or supermtendents of police and watchmen were 
to be paid money salanes only, their lands being settled with 
the Zamindars so that the produce would po to the Village 
wWatchmen’s Fund The total police strength, mcluding the rail- 
away police, decreased by about 2,000 to 23,356 in 1887 

In Assam, the Ss P of the plains Districts were specially 
empowered as Magistrates of the Second Class in 1882 to try 
noa-cogoizable cases, mm view of the steady increase in the 
works of the crimmal courts The strength of the police was 
4,275 including 373 officers and 3,702 men. It was stated that 
ibere was an intimate connection between crime and the pro~ 
portion of immigrant tea-garden labourers 

The strength of the Frontier Police, which was composed 
jargely of Gurkhas and “other warlike races”, was increased 
further ın 1884 Service in the force was not popular and it 
was proposed three years later to stimulate recrurtment by 
improving the leave rules Some progress was made in the 
re-organization of the Village Police, the total strength of which 
was about 7,000 There was an increase in offences against the 
Special Acts The Civil Police were not very successful in the 
detection of crime Out of 13 dacoity cases reposted in 1887, 
only 1 was convicted Incidentally, here, as in Bengal, there 
was an undue degree of direct onterference in police work by 
the Commussioner 

The number of criminal offences decreased in 1883 in both 
the NWP and Oudh A Legal Remembrancer was appointed 
to watch and control htgation m which Government was 
interested and Public Prosecutors were nominated for com- 
pletely representing the Government in criminal work There 
were jumor Government Pleaders for minor cases The number 
of policemen to every 100 square mutes in this province was 
nearly double that of Bengal due to the greater density of the 
population and frequency of ertme, specially tn Oudh Special 
measures were taken to deal wyh criminal tribes, 4 more of 
which were notified under the Act and arrangements were made 
to settle the Sanaurias in Lalitpur on waste land grants The 
strength of the Police was 33,059, including 5,131 officers and 
21028 men, 

The jury system was introduced in Allahabad, Varanasi and 
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Lucknow im 1884 There was a revival of gang robberies and 
the CT Act was extended to the Barwars m Gonda The 
amalgamation of the Mumerpal with the regular Police improv ed 
the orgamzation and increased efficiency and the dfficulty of 
obtaining Tecrurts was met by an increase in pay There was à 
small merease m crime in 1885, but the police did not achieve 
sufficient success in bringing home to offenders crime ofa 
senous nature More than 1/5th of the ermunal tribesmen 
settled in Lalitpur managed to be absent without passes 
Measures were taken to settle the Aherias in Etah and the Doms 
in Gorakhpur The strength was reduced by 400 men There 
was an merease in crime and nots sn Etawah and 1t was 
reported that care was needed 10 make the pohce more efficient 
for dealing with serious mots by providing better weapons aod 
more drill, 

Although Legislative Councils had been authorized for the 
provinces by the Indian Councils Acts, 1861, Councils were 
not set up either in the N W P or Oudh A Legislative Council 
was established for the amalgamated province and met for the 
first time im Janwary 1887 There was a material increase 
in crime due to a deficient harvest and high prices of food- 
grams Ruoting was very prevalent in some districts The 
number of dacosty cases was the highest since 1880, allegedly 
duc to the incursion of professional dacoits from Gwalior and 
Bharatpur and only 36 out of 136 cases were convicted The 
Sanauriahs of Lalitpur, the Aherias and Haburas of Etah and 
the Barwars of Gonda were proclaimed under the CT Act 

In the Ponjab, there was am increase in the number of 
offences reported mm 1883, which was said to be due partly to 
greater care by the police in recording reports, but the increas¢ 
was chiefly under mimor heads and robberies and dacoities 
decreased. The strength of the police was 20,571, consisting of 
603 officers and 14,753 men in the regular polce and 40 officers 
and 5,170 men in the mumctpal police 

Crime decreased generally in 1884, but there was a starting 
increase in murders The number of persons asked to furmsb 
security for good behaviour also decreased Improvement was 
reported in the conduct of crimmal tribes men, some of whom 
were enlisted tn the police The numbers of the Mounted Police 
were greatly reduced and the saving was partly used to merease. 
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the pay of second grade constables The Railway Police was 
reorganized A Deputy Inspector General of Police proposed 
during the year the estabhshment of a Detective Branch m 
every province and the appointment of an Inspector General 
of Detecttyes who would have general control over the 
provincial detective establishment, but the proposal was 
rejected \ 

‘There was a 23% increase in come in 1885 and the position 
as regards murder deteriorated Efforts were made at Gurgaon 
toreclaim the Minas The strength of the Border Military 
Polne now was 512 all ranks The Mounted Police was 
reduced still further so that more Deputy Inspectors could be 
appointed and the emoluments of the lower grade constables 
raised The number of punishments in the force dectined from 
3,148 mn 1883 to 2,431 in 1884 and 1,951 ın 1885 

Crime under both major and minor heads increased mm 1886 
There were serious disturbances in Delhi m October during the 
Muharram and Dashera festivals The report for 1886-87 states 
that, while crime against property had been increasiag. there 
was a steady annual decrease during the preceding 3 years in 
tbe proportion of cases brought to trial The Local Government 
regretfully admitted that “the power of the magistrates, the 
police and the crimmal courts to repress serious Crime Is 
dimimishing |“ They considered the sanctioned police establish- 
ment imsufficrent to perform effectively the work required and 
said that, although the population and reported crime had 
steadily sncreased, the scale of the police establishment remained 
as it was sanctioned in 1861, but as an addition to the force 
was considered impracticable on financial grounds, they directed 
aredistribution of the existing strength according to the 
ctiminality of the districts and ordered that they should be 
relieved of duties “not strictly requiring their agency” They 
mentioned also that the want of Public Prosecutors to represent 
the Crown tn all the more important cases was an admitted 
drawback sn the effective administration of justice 

There was a serious increase of crime, specially serious crime 
in 1887 Murders increased from 347 in 1884 to S47 Some 
improvement was reported among the Minas and in the Sansis 
and Bauraks of Ludhiana and Ferozepur, but none ta the 
Tagus and Biluchis of Karnal and the Harnts of Ludhiana. 
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‘There was a decrease in crime under all heads in the CP. 
jn 1883 Nototious dacoit Tantia Bheel was still at large and 
active largely ia Hoshangabad district The strength of the 
police was 8,642, mtcluding 1,325 officers and 7,230 men m the 
regular police and 14 officers and 63 men in the municipal 
police The polce report for the year mentions 2 system of 
village protection established in a certain district by the local 
magistrate, who described it thus "F had lists prepared of all 
able-bodied men m every village, and ordered that, on the 
approach of dacorts, an alarm should be sounded, whereupon 
all whose names appeared tn these lists were to collect at some 
previously arranged place with all available arms, and combine 
10 the defence of the village, instead of fying in every direction 
.. In addition to this, red paper discs were rssued to the 
mukaddam of every village, with instructions that on the receipt 
of information as to the movements of the dacosts, that 
information should be at once forwarded, wntten on the backs 
of these discs, to ali the surrounding villages, who were to pass 
the formation promptly, at the same time turning out en masse 
over the whole of their respective village areas, to watch for any 
further movements on the part of the dacoits.” 

The downward trend ta crime continued am 1884, but the 
working of the police department was reported ta be un- 
satisfactory Tantia remained at large, The number of robberies 
increased, with a drop in the percentage of convictions The 
pay and position of the higher subordinate grades was improved 
slightly, polce outposts, which were hitherto subordinate to 
police stations, were declared to be police statrons and the 
H Cs incharge thereof became officers m charge of pobce 
stations Crimes of a setious nature mcreased and convictions 
could not be obtained in 17 of the 19 dacoitses committed 19 
1885 The working of the police department contimued to be 
unsatisfactory It was Stated that the superior officers should 
exercise closer Supervision over the work of the subordinates 
and guide them in the work of detecting crimimals 

There was a further increase in enme of all classes m 1886- 
The working of the police continued to be unsatisfactory and 
the Chief Commissioner admitted that “the fact remams shat 
taken as a whole the police of the Province 18 as yet very far 
from being a credit to the Administration ” The marg cause Was 
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said to be that the subordinate police were “not systematically 
instructed an their duties’ and the district officers had “not 
sufficiently realised their own responsibility in the work of the 
olice #2 There was a large increase in petty burglaries and 

thefts ın 1837 due to the pressure of high prices on the lower 
classes and also in offences against the person, though murders 
decreased Police action in dacoily cases was far from satis- 
factory, with only 3 cases out of 23 bemg convicted The 
general results of police action, preventive and detective, were 
said to be not nearly as good as could be wished 

In Madras, the number of offences in 1883 remained 
practically the same as in the previous year There were some 
dacoitres of considerable magnitude and a special agency was 
employed for thew detection The police connection with the 
Salt administration was practically entirely severed in this year. 
The strength of the police came down to 22,298 iscluding 605 
olficers and 21,692 men, but the actual strength was below the 
sanctioned establishment because of continuous difficulty im 
recruitment 

There was no marked change in the aggregate sn the crime 
statistics m 1884, but there was a noticeable merease m offences 
against the person and property and there was a considerable 
fall m the percentage of persons convicted to persons brought 
to tral, which fell from 48 2 im 188} to 239 in 1884 in TPC 
cases Periodical outbreaks of Muslim fanaticism necessitated 
the formation of a new unit called the Malappuram Special 
Police, consisting of a European Inspector, 4 Sergeants, 
4HCs, 20 Constables and a bugler The ‘punitive’ police 
imposed in Salem and Trichinopoly was abolished 

Crime increased in 1885 A ‘punitive’ police force of 110 
men was imposed in Malabar district in consequence of the 
Mapilla outrages Two criminal tribes setdements were also 
established The number of vacancies increased and depart- 
mental punishments were more frequent, effecting 20% of the 
force, which was said to be “not quite satisfactory” There was 
some decrease in cognizable cases in 1886, butm ore in minor 
than ain serious offences It was stated that the experiment of 
attempting to induce wandering gangs to settle in the North 
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Ascot district had not been successful The strength of the police 
came down slightly, Their conduct, as evidenced by the number 
of departmental punishments, was less satisfactory in 1886 than 
in the several preceding years The village police were also 
reported to be “sn great need of improvement ” In 1887, there 
were 203 dacoities of which only 32 were convicted 
In Bombay, the total numter of offences decreased in 1883 
There was a decine in serious offences as alsa in false reports 
“The strength of the police was reduced to 20,291, including 
3,097 officers and 15,851 men im the regular police and 172 
officers and 1,171 men in the municipal police In 1834, there 
were more offences under the Special Laws and house-breaking 
and lurking bouse trespass increased alarmingly, but dacoity 
and cattle thefts decreased A Bombay City Police Officer, with 
spectal qualifications was relieved of ordinary duties and 
employed solely on detective work Difficulty in recruning was 
reported to have prejudiced the efficiency of the force. 
, The Governor was, at jast, able to carry his Governnient 
with him im 1884 and an Inspector General of Police was 
appointed in 1885, but “large powers of direcuion and control 
were still left with the Revenue Commissioners ” The Govern- 
ment of India’s expressed imtentions that the latter officers 
shoold hold the same position iD regard to the police adminis- 
trahon as m Bengal were not carried out and, m practice, the 
Comnussioners were relieved only of matters relating to the 
organization of the force 
Crime increased ya 1885 A Superintendent of Police was 
murdered at Broach by a mob of 75 Talarias The police fired 
onthe mob killing 5 persons, Three ring leaders were sentenced 
to death and 51 others to transportation Much difficulty 
contmued in obtaining recruits on the existing scale of pay 
«Half the force consisted of Muslims The standard of education 
was very backward In Sind, only 455 of 4,241 men could 
read and write 
There was a decrease in the number of cognizable offences, 
persons arrested and convicuons, but there was an increase 18 
burglary in Bombay City m 1887 There were 84 cases of 
dacoiy of which only 20 were convicted Difficulty sn recrunt- 
ment continued in the City as well as the districts 
The Statement for 1886-87 described the Indian police as 
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u3 Inghly organized force, with a semi-muibitary training”, m 
which, however, there was much room for improvementin the 
detection of serious crime Jn fact, there had been a considera- 
“ple increase over the preceding years in all forms of homous 
cume and there had been police failure in dealing with at The 
following table gives an idea of the incidence of grave crimes 
and the convictions obtained therem in Brush India as a whole 
in F886 and 1887 


— Number of cases No of convicuons 
reported obtarned 

1856 1887 1836 , 4887 

“Murder 1975 2,155 738 750 

Other serious 26,135 28 899 10,233 10,548 
offences agatnst 

person 

Dacaity S75 2,308 206 463 

Caide Thefi 39,319 27,827 5,830 6,562 

Burglary 1,08 965 1 03,462 11,236 12,292 


jt can be seen that the percentage of convictions was woefully 
small in all these offences and particularly in offences agaist 
property, but thes was ascribed stmply ta better representation 
of the accused by defence counsels 

The total strength of the police at the end of 1886 was 359 
superior officers, 16,569 subordinate officers and 1,36,844 
constables (including 3,124 mounted), which represented an 
merease since the end of 1882 One-third of these carried 
firearms and the rest had swords and batons However, 38,000 
officers and men or } th of the whole force were employed on 
guarding or escorting treasure and prisoners 

In the meantime, the Indian Association had held a National 
Conference in Calcutta m 1883, where Surendranath Banerjea 
had criticised the Durbar of {877 and exhorted the audience to 
unite and organize themselves for the country s cause Similac 
meetings had been held sin Madras, Bombay and Poona The 
Madras Mahajan Sabha was founded in 1884 AO Hume, an 
ICS officer, had seen on the Government's Intelligence archives 
seven large volumes containing reports from afl over India 
relating to the state of unrest. A memorandum found therein 
predicted “a sudden, violent outbresk of sporadic crimes, 
murders of obnoxious persons, robbery of bashers, looting of 
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bazaars”, Jeading to “a national revolt’ through ‘a general 
' development of lawlessness, paralysing the authorities” by a 
process of coalescence of smaller rato larger bands of formidable 
proportions He was, therefore, antious that ‘a safety valve’ be 
opened “for the escape of great and growing forces generated 
by our own actions ™?? The dea was welcomed by Lord 
Dufferin, who had assumed the Viceroyalty in December 1884, 
and gave buth to the Indian National Congress on 28 
December 1885 m Bombay WC Bonnerjea was the President. 
The programme of the Congress was concerned with both the 
pace and the method of constitutional progress Of the mne 
resolutions passed on this occasion, the first asked for a Royal 
Commission to enquire mto the working of the Indian Adaunis- 
tration; the third resolution asked for the adoussion of elected 
members in the Legislative Councils, and the fifth and sixth 
dealt with the increasingly excessive military expenditure 
The first demand was promptly rejected by the Government, 
but an immediate consequence was that a Public Service Com- 
mission was appointed in November 1886 “to devise a scheme 
which may reasonably be hoped to possess the necessary ele- 
menis of finality and to do full justice to the claims of Natives 
of India to higher and more extensive employment in the public 
services’ Presided over by Sir Charles Antchison, then 
Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab, it consisted of 15 members, 
cluding 9 Europeans, of whom 6 were officials, and 6 Indians, 
besides a European Secretary, and was required to consider the 
question of the employment of Indians in all departments 
sncluding the police ** The recommendations of the Commission 
and the developments which followed will be stated hereafter 
The second Congress was held ia Calcutta on 28 December 
1886 YDadabha: Naoro who had been appointed as an 
Additional Member of the Bombay Legislative Council in 
1885, presided and urged that the Congress should deal only 
with political matters Lord Dufferin naturally became suspi- 
cious of this body and proceeded immediately to reorganize the 
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arrangements made by Lord Lytton for the collection of secret 
and political intelligence He decided to establish a regular 
Spectral Branch m the Thuggee and Dacoity Department to 
handie this work, im communication with similar Special 
Branches m the Local Governments and Administrations The 
Secretary of State, Viscount Cross, was informed that the 
principles latd down by Lord Lytton had been followed in this 
matier, but that the existing arrangement had not proved satis- 
factory and was defective when the provincial police had to deal 
with political or other movements the ramifications of which 
extended beyond the limits of a single province. And it was 
mentioned that the temporary engagement of intelligence agents, 
who, on the conclusion of the particular business on which they 
were employed, retired toto private hfe, was open to objection 
because of the difficulty of relying on them not to disclose the 
formaton gathered by them to unauthorised persons after 
their retirement The new arrangements were approved by the 
Secretary of State and the department, at the bead of which 
was a Superintendent belonging to the Political Service on a pay 
of Rs 2,250, was strengthened by the addition of an Assistant 
on Rs 1,200 74 

The Special Branches were required to collect, collate and 
communicate tnformation on a large number of subjects 
including all political movements and publication of seditious 
hterature, religious sects and changes in doctrme and practice 
having a political sigmificance, the arrival, sojourn, departure 
and proceedings of suspicious characters and foreigners, 
rumovers or published opinions likely to disturb the public peace 
and popular feelings, religious excitement and comments by the 
people on laws and Government measures, illicit trade in arms 
and ammunition, recruiting for the Indian Army, affairs in 
Native States and rumours regarding them, constitution, objects 
and proceedings of native societies whether established for poli- 
tical or ostensibly for other objects, emigration and immigra- 


ton and the causes thereof and the arrival, sojourn and 
departure of men of note etc. 


The Government of India had embarked upon the prepira- 
tion of a large force for the defence of the North-West frontier 
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in 1885 and troops were tavolved also im the Third Anglo- 
Burmese War, which had Ied fo the annexation of Upper Burma 
in 1886 Consequently, the Army sn India was re-organized and 
strengthened at the same time ‘The strength in 1887 was 
2,26,694, including 73,602 British troops and 1,53,092 Indian 
troops, of whom the largest proportions were m the Bengal 
Army This represented an increase of 37,634 1n the overall 
strength, including 12,959 British troops and 24,645 Indian 
troops as compared to 1872-73 The British officer element in 
the Army had already been increased gradually since 1863-64 ** 
‘The Statement of the Moral and Material Progress of India for 
1888-89 reports “The course of recent events has compelled 
the Government to mcrease the efficiency and strength of the 
Indian Army, as well as to augment the defensive works of the 
Empire . 

“The military postition m India has been strengthened by 
the enrolment of 17,000 volunteers of European blood, of whom 
14,000 were reported eficient at the end of 1886 A reserve 
force of Native Soldiers who have passed through the ranks is 
also being organized, and the men of the reserve force will be 
lable to rejoin the colours 1a case of need ”’ 

The pohce had not been able to cope effictently, with the 
communal disturbances on Delhi and some other north Indian 
towns in 1886 At the same time, their success m dealing with 
an increasing incidence of crime also appeared to have diminish- 
ed Moreover, because of the rise in the price of food and the 
rates of wages of labour, police service was becoming increasingly 

unpopular 

As the army was already very fully preoccupied, the 
Secretary of State drew the attention of the Government of 
India “to the desirability of examining the orgartization of the 
pohce force in the several Presidencies and Provinces with a view 
to rendering it a more efficient instrument to repress local dts- 

turbances™ and it was stated that “experience generally has 
shown that im some parts of India at Teast the district force 1s 
by no means as efficient as it ought to be” The feeling in the 
Government of India was that it might be destrable to organize 
a reserve of semmmulitary police, armed and disciplined on the 
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“same principle as the Insh Constabulary, which might be kept 
at certain centres and made use of when serious trouble occur- 
qedinany large town After a detailed examination of the 
entire question, they addressed the Local Governments in 1887 
and asked them to consider whether a reserve of armed and 
disciplined police sbould not be mamntamed at all district head- 
quarters mstead of merely at some of them and whether measures 
were not now called for with 2 view to rendering the police force 
9 each province a more efficient imstrument than st seemed to 
be for the preservation of order They explained that their object 
was not so much a numerical increase of the force as an increase 
in the reserves, where this might be necessary, and the introduc- 
tion of better organization, better equipment, including miles, 
better discipline and, perhaps, a better personnel into the 
reserves, and asked for detailed information on ali these ports 
They added that ıt would be necessary for considering the 
question of the reserves that information should be fumish- 
ed also as to the general argaartzation of the force and the system 
of the distribution of ats dutes In this connection, it was 
pointed out that the facilities for the suppression of riots and 
disorder in towns must depend in some measure on the strength 
and orgamzation of the force employed on town duties as 
distinct from ordinary station and headquarters reserve work, 
Finally, they suggested the expediency of devising some means of 
ipereasing the pay and position of the S Is and H Cs engaged 
in investigating crime $ 

Another problem being faced at the same time, partly 
because of the expansion of the army, was that of financial 
stringency Various steps were taken, therefore, to effect economy 
The number of posts of probationary A Ss P was reduced in 
Bengal, Assam and Bombay, the salaries of SsP were scaled 
down in Bengal, Assam and Madras and of A SSP ta Madras 
and Bombay and one D I G's post was abolished in Madras and 
{S$ P's inthe Punjab At the same time, it was noticed that the 
Calcutta Police was the most ¢etpensive and the Madras Police 
the cheapest in the three Presidency towns Myr Giles, a Superin- 
tendent of Police from Bengal was appointed in May 1887 to 
examine the police organization of these towns with a view to 
effecting economy He visited Bombay and Madras and sent his 
46 Circular Letter No 6/SEG4SS Police} dated $2 16-1897 
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report to the Government of India on 16 August a 

He stated that the Calcutta Pohce was quito as efficent as 
that of Bombay and under more difficult circumstances, but that 
it was too numerous and too costly and a thorough revision was 
called for He recommended the abolition of the mounted police, 
a slight reduction in the number of European Sergeants and 
Constables and a decrease in the pay of the Superintendent of 
the Port Police All these proposals were strongly opposed by 
the Local Government and were ulumately dropped The 
salaries of the bulk of the force were already considerably lower 
than in Bombay ** 

In regard to Madras, he stated that the arrangements there 
had all the disadvantages of the Calcutta system, with some 
special drawbacks of ther own The City Police was scattered 
over a vast area aud had to be controlled for the most part by 
means of correspondence and returns, which involved the devo~ 
tion of more ume and labour than a busy city policeman could 
spare He recommended that the Commissioner of Police 
bemade mdependent of the Inspector Gentral and said “Cal- 
cutta criminals do not now harry the miofussid It 1s rather the 
other way, and the head of the mofussil pofice does not, E 
peheve, feel himself powerless, even m mmediately adjacent 
districts, for want of authority over the Calcutta Police Nor ts 
there any fricbon worth speaksng of between the two forces 
What little occurs is due to thar ignorance of cach other's 
system, and Somewhat closer communion is perhaps desirable 
‘This can be attained without subordinating the Commissioner 

2? ‘The statsstics compried ia ns counection arc as follows 


Calcutta  Caleurta Madras Bombay 
E ; City Suburbs City City 
Area (sq_ miles) 279 215 270 220 
Population 4,035,019 2,51,439 4 03,808 773,196 
Police strength 1,497 76 729 1,338 
Potwe per sq mile 189 S a8 210 630 
Police per 1 000 people 37 28 18 18 
Annua) cost {Rs} AGTAIS 1,59870 -2,02,253 4,11, 643 
Cost persq mile (Rs) 59,166 7,105 7491 18711 
Cost per LOO people (Rs) 1454 637 498 532 


Home Police, Progs 36, April 1838 
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‘to the Inspector General—an arrangement which has hardly a 
pedecming feature, for the system approved by long usage for 
town and country have little im common 

“The Inspector General, unless he happens to have 
peep Commissioner himself, can have but an imperfect 
Knowledge of the requirements of the town, and may, sf he 
asserts himself, prove either a wet blanket to damp the ardour 
of a competent officer or a buffer to protect an incompetent 
one Under any circumstances, he 15 a clog, and it as an 
anomaly that an officer exercising the :mportant functions of 
Commusstoner of Police m the Capotal should be in no better 
position as to authority over lus men than a District Superin- 
tendent in the mofussi? Though the force under him may not 
greatly exceed that under a Distnct Superintendent, it is com- 
posed of vastly different materials A severer discipline ss 
necessary and the powers wielded by the Commussioner must 
necessarily be more despotic, untrammelied by a mpht of 
appeal, and tempered only by the publicity of the situation So 
strongly is this felt in Madras, even by the Inspector General 
himself, that the Jaw 1s left a dead fetter in regard to many 
matters | V“ 

Following this, Madras Acts HI and IV of 1888 made the 
Commissioner independent of the Inspector General and 
separated the City Police from the Mofussi Police. The salary 
scales of the various ranks were also upgraded tò some extent 
on thts occasion The City Police was already less costly than 
the Bombay or the Calcutta foree Mr Giles did not find any 
scope for retrenchment therein, but suggested thatit could be 
improved by a different distribution of both money and men. 
Among the defects to be remedied, he mentioned thar the 
controlling staff was unnecessarily strong and costly, that more 
supervision—the beginning and end of a good police system— 
was badiy wanted, that the functions of supervisor and investi 
gator were combined in the Inspector, which was fatal to 
efficiency and that much money was spent on mounted patrols 
which might be more usefully applied elsewhere 

He found that the registration and supervision of criminals 
did not receive as much attention in Bombay asin Calcutta 
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and Madras and that this city did not have a complete record 
even of convictions of persons for offences against property, 
but this was not held ta be a cause for any concern becuse tt 
was believed that crime was easily prevented here by simply 
guarding the streets and houses and ail the energies of the 
police were reported to be directed to this end with great suc- 
LESS - 
Although the city had contmued to expand, there had been 
small reductions in the strength of the force during the penod 
from 1865 to 1885 There were only marginal increases there- 
after for a few years, and this bad led to an increase im crime. 
He stated that the Bombay Police was not execessive, either 
yw numbers or cost, though some small saving might possibly be 
effected, and that, as to efficiency, there was nothing to desire 
His proposals for economy included the abolition of the mount- 
ed police here also, and this led to the Governor of Bombay 
lodging an emphatic protest He said” “The Governor 10 
Council 1s fully alive to the desirability of reducing the police 
charges by Rs 18,000 per annum, were that compatible with the 
eustence of proper measures for the preservation of order m a 
city which contains the largest population of any city of the 
Empire, except London, compressed within the narrowest mits 
of space, comprising a considerable mercantile marine, nume- 
rous null hands with the solidarity and community of feeling 
created by a common service, excitable religious enthusiasts 
like the Salvation Army, and the marked distinctions of religion 
and creeds common to India, and with the painful experience 
that the Pars: nots, the military fracas of last year, and other 
excited scenes have from time to time impressed on Govern- 
ment The character of the Population, moreover, differs 
entirely from that of the masses in Calcutta or Madras - 
there are no Cavalry, English or Native, in or near Bombay, 
except for a season the bodyguard of HE the Governor, 
which for obvious reasons should not be brought into conflict 
with angry mobs, and Poona the nearest cantonment possessing 
cavalry is distant 117 miles, or 5} hours by rail In a large city 
lke Bombay, Smars are, absolutely necessary for the 
preservation of order at fires, the control of processions and 
large public assemblies and the Suppression of riots, as well as 
the restoration and maintenance of order amidst the smoulder- 
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ing elements of disorder that follow their suppression Jt must 
be remembered that there is the greatest difference between the 
forces of order and the proper measures of control in Bombay 
and those for instance in Delhi, Public opimon would not 
tolerate the drastic measures even in a crisis that would be 
recognized as suttable to Delhi in a city which has been for 
centunes a Butish possession Prevention and not cure must be 
the invariable policy for Bombay, and when im the Parsi nots 
the ety was occupied by the Military, the greatest care was 
taken to prevent their premature imfervention ’ The proposal 
was naturally rejected by the Government of India ** 

As common measures, Mr Gules suggested that the laws 
repulating the police of the three towns should be incorporated 
in one Imperial Act, that the Commissioner of Police might be 
given the powers of an IGP and ofa SP within the town, 
that the local Inspectors General of Police might inspect the 
police of these towns annually and note the result in their ad- 
ministration reports, that a Government of India officer, eg, 
the Superintendent of Thuggee may imspect and report on the 
forces throughout Indta once in three years, and that Gover- 
ment guards were excessive everywhere and could provide a 
large saving He mentioned also that photography was 
used freely in all the towns, but not with much success 

His concluding remarks were very interesting He said 
“Itas customary to judge the relative efficiency of bodies of 
police by appeal to such standards as general security of person 
and property, detection of crime successful prosecution of 
offenders, and arrest of escaped criminals But these are free 
quently fallacious tests, results being due more to accidents or 
eircumstances aver which the police have no control .. The 
Insh Constabulary has always borne the reputation of being 
foremost among police forces as maintainers of law and order 
Yet without any deterioration on the part of the constabulary 
we have lately seen Ireland the theatre of outrages of the 
Bravest nature and the police powerless to prevent or detect 
them The obvious reason being that, though Inshmen them- 


29 Letter from Bombay Govt. to Govt of India, No 6387 dated 
36-1 1888 . H D., Police, Progs $7 & 66, February 1890 In the same 
year, the Fire Brigade was transferred to the Munic pality under the 
Mounscipal Act (IHH of 1883) 
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selves, they lacked the sympathy and co-operation of the people 
atlarge This isa condition which often exercises a baneful 
influence on police action 1m India . The state of the law 
stself may give one police force advantage over another In New 
York, witnesses are kept im confinement from the moment a 
case 1s sent up tll therr evidence ts recorded, tampering with 
them-~a prolific source of failure in India—being thus rendered 
almost impossible The police of Paris are armed with powers, 
and work under conditions which make them, in the eyes of 
criminals, the most formidable in the world Yet therr action 
in crimes of violence often proves abortive from the perler- 
sity of jurtes Then to take an illustration from India itself, 
the polce of the Punjab hold a high reputation Nevertheless 
crime of the gravest kmd enjoys almost smpumity from their 
inability to cope with the Afghan desperadoes A comparison, 
based upon the state of crime between the police forces of, for 
stance, Kentucky and Copenhagen, in Western countrics, of 
Peshawar and Cuttack im India, would be unfair and useless m 
the extreme--the surroundings of each being utterly different, 
and a police force being, like all organisms, bable to be mould- 
ed by its environments .. And as itis impossible to estimate 
even approwmately the value of the complex mfinences at 
work, some simpler test must be sought for The safest ente- 
tion of pohce efficiency seems to me to be a thoroughness of 
system, the best procurable material distributed to the best 
advantage, guided by appropriate rules, restrained by a whole- 
some discipline, and maintained at a reasonable cost Where 
‘this state of things is found to exist, we do not require the 
vevidence of crime statistics to arrive at the conclusion that 
efficiency has been attained 3 
The Atchison Commission noted that the appointment of 
police officers from the commissioned ranks of the army, which 
had “afforded a good field for the selection of officers in conse- 
quence of the mutiny of the Bengal troops”, had fallen into 
desuetude and held that pure and simple nomination had not 
yielded satisfactory results, because, m most provinces, it had 


not afforded a sufficient guarantee of educa 


tonal qualifications 
-and habits of industry, on 


30 Report of Mr Gilesop cita pp 4344 
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They were duly impressed with the prevailing view that the 
mamtenance of law and order and of security for person and 
property was one of the most important duties of the British 
Government n Indta and that, with this primary duty, no a 
priort considerations in favour of the admission of all classes to 
equal chances of employment im the public service should be 
allowed to interfere They introduced a new argument to 
strengthen this view and, while fully sensible of the advantage 
of securing for the department the highest detective ability pro- 
curable, they “felt compelled not to lose sight of the other duty 
not less incumbent on a good police officer, namely, the maim- 
tenance of the public peace among populations hable to be set 
at vartance by dissensrons arising out of race and religton in 
addition to the usual elements of disorder’? There bad been 
only isolated cases of Indians bemg appointed to the district 
charges in the police They stated that the cautious experiments 
so made had not been uniformly successful They had recom- 
mended the creation of a Provincial Civil Service, but left the 
question of the employment of a larger number of Indians in 
the police, to the hands of the Government of India as the only 
authority capable of judging how far the principles adopted for 
the purpose in the other services could be “safely extended to 
the police" However, they added that, although for many years 
to come the European element in the higher ranks of the police 
must predominate, Indians ought not to be excluded from the 
ranks as was the case in some Provinces, but that endeavours 
should be made to introduce a reasonable proportion of them, 
with due regard to the efliciency of the service 

Accordingly, they recommended that there should be a 
limited competition amongst candidates selected in England for 
such portion of the appointments in each province as the 
Government of India muy decide to be necessary, a lemited 
competition amongst candidates selected in India on the grounds 
of good physique, knowledge of the vernacular languages pre- 


_ scribed for the Provincial Service and high educational qualifi- 


cations of an English kind and promotion from the grade of 
Inspectors for exceptional merit or ability shown m active 
service, and that both competitions should be conducted in 
accordance with rules approved by the Government of fadia. 
They recommended further that appointments to laspectorslups 
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should, as arule, be made from the lower grades of the force, 
and that, in no case, should outsiders be appornted to Inspector- 
ships merely as a training ground for higher offices 
J» conclusion, they stated that many of the abuses which 
characterised the police force were due to the imadequate remu- 
neration of the Jower grades , and that whatever improvement 
might be made in the conditions of service of the other ranks, 
full advantage would not result from st so long as the officer in 
charge of a police station, by Whatever name he may be called, 
did not yecerve semunerahon and prospects adequate to induce 
and enable hım to withstand the temptations to which his 
Situation exposed bum 
The Commission, although appointed mainly to promote the 
greater employment of Indians in the public services, cou'd not 
bring about any real amehoratton of the Indian aspirations and 
ats ultimate effect proved to be “not only retrogressive mm some 
respects but also the genesis of a British effort to fragment the 
sneipient Indian nationalism eax 
It has already been noticed that, following the examination 
of the question of the re-organisation of the judicial estabhish- 
ments by Sir JF, Stephen, there was no Jonger any question of 
imstitating a separate superior yudicral service at the all-Indis. 
Iesel, even though the judicial administration was not in a 
satisfactory state, In view of the possibility of imcreased Podia- 
nization at the higher levels of tins branch of the admimstration, 
Sir Alfred Lyall, who had been Lreutenant-Governor of the 
N.W Provinces and was now a member of the India Council 
and was regarded as a mght-hand man of the Secretary of State, 
drew attention to the dangers inberent in such a situation The 
most senous possibility visualized was that bitter antagonism 
between the executive branch composed mainly of Englishmen 
and the judicial branch offcered by politically motwated Indian 
barristers and pleaders, might lead to a general tendercy to 
thw att the actions af the executive If the members of the Indian 
Bar became the domimant element in the sudictary, the courts 
would cease to be an integral part of the apparatus by whch the 
work of the Government was carried on He feared that the entire 
Bi Brinsh Artituze Towards Employment of Indians in Cit Service 
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series of courts would be either in permanent opposition to the 
Government, of, if they remained indifferent to the tendencies 
and consequences of their decisions, the results would be 
disastrous | Consequently, the weakness of the judicial branch 
remained vnremedied 
After examining the replies to the letter of 1887 about the 
state of the police and crime recetved from the Local Govern- 
ments, the Government of India mstituted further enquires 
from the six major Provinces m December 1888 They were 
disposed to think that the chref defect appeared to he m the 
police and they suggested that 1t might be very desirable to hold 
a careful and comprehensive enquiry into the entire police 
organisation and admimstration with a view to its improvement 
and also to review the condition of the courts of justice and 
the punstive and deterrent character of the jail administration * 
Before stating the developments connected with these 
enquiries, it has to be mentioned that further orders with regard 
to the Armed Reserves were issued to the Local Goveraments 
three months later In these orders, it was reiterated that the 
ptmeiples laid down in 1860 should be strictly adhered to, 
that a sufficient reserve should be matntained, if possible, in 
every district, but at all events at convenient centres, to put 
down ali riots and focal disturbances and ready or capable of 
being concentrated for extraordinary emergencies, that the 
reserve should form part of the district force and should not be 
releved of all escort duly, that all recruits should, as far as 
possible, pass through the reserve and be capable of serving 
with it as occasion might require, that Snider rifles should 
only be given to Special Reserves employed as military police or 
32 Home (Jud!) Progs , Oct. 1888 103-223 
33 These enquiries are generally referred to as enquires Insituted by 
Lord Lansdowne But, all the ground work therefor had been done 
in Lord Dofferin s ume and only the letter to the Local Governments 
was issued 12 days after be had left India and been succeeded by Lord 
Lansdowne Incidentally the Indian Police Act {II of 1888) was 
passed at this time to empower the Governor General to create 
distncls extending over more than one province so that Police Officers 
of one province might be able to exercise their powers ay apotber 
This had become a mattcr of particular concern in the case of the 


North Western Retway, which passed through the jurisdiction of 
seven different police forces 
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agast dacoits , that the ordinary reserve did not require rifles, 
but ought to have such arms as would enable them to deal 
effectively with Jarge bodies of rioters at close quarters , and 
that a suitable weapon for this purpose would be a breech- 
loading smooth bore carbine to fire ball or buckshot Special 
Reserves were posted m Malabar and the north-eastern coast 
districts of the Madras presidency, where riots had occurred 
from time to time, and at Dumka, near the Santhal bills, Dacca 
and Bhagalpur in Bengal for the same reason. There were 
simular provisions im 6 districts of the C P 
In respect of Bengal, the jetter of 1888 stated that, while the 
statistics did not establish that crime had increased relatively to 
population, they did tadicate thatit was “very imperfectly 
repressed”, The Bengal Government agreed that the results of 
polce action were unsatisfactory and said, in fact, that an 
unduly large proportion of the serous crime actually occurring 
had not come to notice and had, therefore, never been enquired 
into, that the police enquiry into a large number of cases had 
been fruitless, because it did not Fead to prosecutions and that a 
disproportionate number of the persons challased had been 
acquitted They ascribed this state of affairs to the regular 
police not being properly assisted by the chavkidars, the lower 
officials employed on investigations bung incapable and untrust- 
worthy and the working of the cnminal courts being unduly 
favourable to the escape of crimunals and observed that they 
Were enquiring into the best method of remedying the first defect 
and that HCs should not be placed in charge of thanas or 
outposts and should not be employed in the mvestigation of 
offences, but that money was not available to efect this 
reform, which invelved an increase in the number and pay of 
sub-Inspectors 3% 

In the meantime, the number of cogmzable offences had 
sncreased in the presidency as well as Calcutta in 1888 and still 
further 10 1889, which was ascribed to distress caused by high 
prices Convictions in the sessions courts, particularly in 


34 Letters Nos 192 198 (Police) dated 29-3-1889 

35 Letter to Bengat No 63 dated 2212-1888, Letter No P P/l-2 CS, 
Bengal to G of I, dated 9-1-1890, HD, Polce Progs 115 240 
May 1850, The Chota Nagpur Rurat Police Act was passed 10 1888 
to regulate the village police in this part of the presidency 
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cases of dacoity, were Jower than in any year of the previous 
decade In fact, the police were reported to have been most 
pasuccessful in dealing with Serious offences against bath the 
person and property 

The question of the amalgamation of the Bengal and Calcutta 
Police was examined afresh now, but st was dropped again 
because of strong epposition by the local officials and the Loca) 
Government In fact, the office of Commissioner of Police had 
come to be combined with that of the Chatrman of the Calcutta 
Corporation Three-fourths of the cost of the Calcutta Police 
was paid for by the Corporation The Lieutenant-Governor 
pleaded for the separation of the two posts and proposed that 
the Commussioner’s pay should be fixed at Rs 2,000 rising to 
2,500 But the Government of India recommended to the 
Secretary of State that, as the pay of (he I G of Police, Bengal 
was 2,500 and that of the Commissioners of Police of Madras 
Bombay 1,500 and 1,709 respectively, with an allowance for 
house rent, the pay of the Commissioner in Calcutta be 
fixed in the scale of 3,500-100-2,000 This was approved by the 
Secretary of State on 17 January 1889 and the post was 
separated from that of Charman of the Corporation feom 
1 Apr? 

There were 1,972 upcountrymen and only 173 Bengalis im 
the Calcutta Polce at this time, In the officer ranks, there were 
99 of the former and 78 of the latter The Commusstoner of 
Police ascribed this to the fact that the salary of the two lower 
grades was altogether insufficrent to induce young Bengals of 
education to enter the police and observed that the result was 
that the force was encumbered by an undue proportion of 
unintelligent Uupcountrymen, who, except in physique, were 
mferor to the mass of the people whose interests they were 
engaged to protect The Local Government, thereupon, decided 
to take up the question of raising the salary of the lower grade 
of native officers with the Government of India 7 

Assam was not covered by the enquires of 1888 There were 
three expedivons m the Naga Hills an 1888-89, in all of which 
excellent work was said to have been done by the mihtary 
police Came decreased shghtly in the plains districts, but 


36. HD Polite, Progs 36 39 and 46 February 1890 
3? Eve No P U4-R/3 2-3, Res. dated 21-6-1839 
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increased in the hill districts Ip the following year, there was 
a general merease and a fall in convictions tn dacoity cases 
In respect of the N W P. and Oudh, the Government of India 
found that the proportion of serious crime to the population 
was greater than m the Punjab or the Central Provinces and 
much greater than in Bengal, that the percentage convictions 
in true cases of serious crime had only risen from 20 3 in 1875 
to 212 m 1886, that cases were more numerous in 1886 than 
im either of the two previous years and that an impression was 
created that there had been no rmprovement m the administra- 
tion of the Criminal Law, which still continued to be defective ~ 
The officers consulted by the Local Government thereafter 
ascribed the increase in crime to the increased population and 
general poverty of the mass of the population, the general rise 
m prices, the adoption of more expensive living, the decay of 
indigenous mdustries, the absence of assistance from the general 
public who tned to avoid any connection with a police 
enquiry, the loss by the landlords of therr hold on the people and 
their consequent mability to assist the police to detect crime 
as they used to, causes connected with the work of the courts, 
Jal discsphine ete, such as the increase of pleaders and native 
magistrates, Insufficient use of fetters, whipping and reduced 
diet sn jal and the police being bad and exposed to temptabon 
There was tn fact, overwhelming” testimony as to the un- 
popularity and bad reputation of the police The Commussioner 
of Lucknow had written “The police area disreputable body, 
and they koow it, they are, therefore, mistrusted and hampered 
even when they wish to work openly and fauly'’ The senior 
Commissioner im the province had sard “Every year convinces 
me that . the police are honeycombed with corruption 
Facts constantly come to my knowledge which convince me of 
this, although it would be hard to prove them in a judicial 
inquiry The Commissioner of Allahabad had written “The 
only suggestions for police reform which 1 desire to urge are 
based on the belief that the police is by far the most backward 
branch of the admumstration, and that the need for improving 
it is so urgent as to demand strong measures and much 
expenditure of thought and money ” 


38 Letter No 63! (Police) dated 22-12-1888 
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The opinions of experienced District Officers were equally 
coudemnatory One said “As to the police, } am afraid that, 
by therr Jaziness and corruption, by their failure in detective 
ability and by reason of their methods causing victims of 
offences to abstain from reporting, they ate at the bottom of 
"whatever mcrease in actual crame may have occurred Except by 
giving better pay, by greater care m recruiting and by introduc- 
img a higher class of men in standing and education than the 
ordmary run of Inspectors and Sub-Inspectors at present are, 
J do not see how the force is to be improved ” Another sad 
“In More serious cases the police, though they do not conceal 
the crime, manage, 1f atas made worth their while, to mismanage 
the investigation This js another cause of the want of success 
in securing coaviction, and is only to be remedied by bettering 
the position of the investigating officers * A third said “The 
condition of the police ts beyond doubt, gravely defective The 
force 1s underpard, and its standard of honesty and imitelligence 
aslow Service in the police is held m ilbrepute, and offers 
hard work and no prizes” A fourth smd "As regards the 
improvement of the police, I confess that st is a most difficult 
question Most of us have been told by respectable Natives that 
they will not allow their relatives or friends to coter the depart- 
ment, because no man below a certain grade can work honestly 
or fairly with any chance of success He must work at fabricat- 
ed evidence, at torture of various sorts and degrees, ete and 
must look to a conviction as his sole and chief aim in hfe” 

The Commissioners and the District Magistrates had been 
given unfettered powers over the police im this province in 1876 
and they were unable to bring about any qualitative change in 
the conduct, efficiency and reputation of the force However, 
Sir Auckland Colvin, the Lieutenant-Governor, observed simply 
that there had been no increase in crime or falling off in detec- 
tion such as may excite apprehension and stressed the dificult- 
ies of the police in working a Code of Criminal Procedure 
framed on principles which they could appreciate and in dealing 
sath a public which was never in sympathy with them and 
habitually inaccurate or even untruthful and the impossibility of 
preventing the police from abusing their position til there is an 


intelligent and active press, an alest public opinion and a strong 
3r 
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He pointed out that there were defects in the existing system 
of appointing Government Pleaders which were being enquired 
into separately, that the magisterial work of the province had 
got very much into native hands with possibly mischievous 
results, that the younger and comparatively inexperienced judges 
of the time appeared to be more apt to acquit than judges who 
had served earher as magistrates and that the jail system was not 
sufficiently deterrent 

He suggested that Inspectors sbould not be made eligible to 
become Deputy Collectors and that candidates for an Inspector- 
ship should be required to pass the Angio-Vernacular Middle 
Class Examination and those for the post of Sub-Inspector or 
Head Constable the Vernacular Exammation, that the salaries of 
investigating officers should be increased with a mut of Rs 200 
for an Inspector, Rs 150 for a Sub-Inspector and Rs 50 for a 
Head Constable, that there was no necessity for improving the 
positon or prospects of District Superintendents of Police, but 
the salaries of probationary Assistants (Rs 200) and Assistants 

of the lowest grade (Rs 250) were dangerously low, that im each 
district there should be a Court Inspector specially selected for 
the prosecution of cases, with a special rate of pay, if necessary, 
in consideration of the higher educational qualifications melud- 
ing law, and that, as crrminals m different parts of India were 
More in touch with one another than the police of the different 
Provinces, a Central Bureau, bringing iato focus the working of 
the police throughout the country, might be created through 
the office of Thugeee and Dacoity There was a further mcrease 
in cognizable crime this province in 1889 and a fall m convic 
tons in daconty cases The number of punishments inflicted on 
the members of the police force was large and bad shown a 
steady increase during the Previous three years Nearly one- 
fourth of the officers were subjected to punishment of one 
description or another 
In respect of the Punjab, at was stated that there had been 
an imercase of about 31 5% in serons crime between 1875 and 
1886, that, while the number of persons charged with serious 
crime mereased by 16 8% in thts period, convictions fell from 
69 4% of those accused m 1875 to “56 9% in 1886, that the 
percentage of convictions to true cases was 41 ın 1875, but only 
26 3 in 1886 and thst the position both as regards incidence and 
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onyrctions had deteriorated sharply durmg the preceding 3 
z eats 28 
Two sensor officers of the province remarked after exami- 
ang the statistics for 10 years that they were uncomparable due 
changes in the forms of the returns, that there was no 
yncrease of crime upto 1883 when the returns ceased to be 
given in their old form, that there was a nominal merease in the 
‘new returns and that such increase as there was, was not 
abnormal or more than nught be expected from an micrease tn 
population, reporting being better carted out, recording of 
seports beng more elaborate and more efficiently supervised 
and the police being insuffictent sn pumbers and tl-paid They 
thought that the reasons for the deterioration of the police were 
that the legal agency for the accused had improved, while the 
“police were hampered especially by the law which prevented the 
prosecution of cases by the officers best qualified to conduct 
them, that the District Magtstrates had of late years paid more 
“attention to revenue than to criminal work and that the number 
of European magistrates had decreased and the mass of criminal 
work had fallen to second or third class magesteates wha were 
unable to deal sufficently with serious crises or to cope with 
legal practstioners as they should 

The Home Department of the Government of India consider- 
ed the report of these officers to be an “ill-considered and 
meonclusive’ document “influenced with the one view that it 
was necessary as far as possible to show that there had been no 
increase in Crime for which the police could be held responsible” 
and pointed out that the increase in murders had been so mark- 
ed asio attract their special notice and that, although the 
Government of the Punjab admitted the increase of crime, they 
had given some general reasons rather than point to the defects 
inthe police On this review, the Governor General observed 
“Surely that cases are badly investigated by the police and badly 
put before the courts means, m ofher words, that whatever 
other defects may exist, the police are imeMerent and untrust- 
worthy, that the police are inefficient for the purpose for which 
they exist" 

The steps taken or proposed to be taken by the Locdl 
Government were the strengthening of the police by invoking 
38 Letter No 632 (Polxr) dated 22-12 1838 
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Section 13 of the Police Act, the provision of more European 
full-power magistrates, improvement in the representation of 
Government in criminal cases before the Chief Court and Courts 
of Session by appointing Government Pleaders, better organiza~ 
tion and discipline in sails, more deterrent pumishments and the 
establishment of more central jails, the strengthening of the 
Jaw as to habituals, smprovement of the law of security and 
better repression of mischief * 

In respect of the C P., the conclusion was that, while erime 
had decreased between 1875 and 1886, convictions had also 
fallen and that cases of serious crime were more numerous in 
1886 than in 1884 The Local Government took exception to 
the selection of the years 1875 and 1886 for comparison, the 
former having been a year of good harvests following upon a 
food year and the latter a year of bad harvests following on a 
bad year and the Chief Commissioner considered that a com- 
Parison of the two years showed no marked deterioration of 
police action generally He was of the view that there was little 
organized crime in the Central Provinces, the bulk of the cases 
reported being petty burglaries and thefts, the number of which 
was much affected by the character of the seasons, that the 
decline in crime was satisfactory, especially as reporting had 
improved and that there had been a certain amount of deterio- 
Tation in the percentage of convictions in true cases, and of 
Persons convicted to persons treed because of the substitution of 
a Natıve for a European Judiciary The complaint was that 
Native Officers were too prone to merely record and exanune 
the evidence sent up by the police and to make no real inquiry 
ee yone other, with a show of mdependence, exhibited 
pape cei ee ET SRE feasons adduced were the 
that the higher legal trani Elhe oe 

theres aire a hit ee ot the magistrates of the day led 
He did not at Sher standard of proof than formerly 
Sy ee. importance to the argument that 
autceathél the Ra AoA petras 1m the towns and he did not 
police had resulted an sss casita ne aeceb or ies 
A poor officers being selected But, while 
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he contended that the police had improved, he admitted that 
the strength of the force was madequate, that the rank and file 
were under-pard and that educated natives were not attracted to 
‘the opper subordinate grades He considered the prosecution 
ork of the police to be weak and proposed to remedy it by 
‘the appomtment of a Government pleader in each district He 
thought that efficent pleaders could be obtained to undertake 
the whole of Government and police work on a retaining fee 
of Rs 30to Rs £04 month 
~~ In the meantime, there was some decrease m crime tn 1888 
but petty burglanes mereased wm 1889 Tantia was captured, 
convicted of dacoity with murder and executed The Inspector 
General agam demanded an increase in the pay scales of the 
police in view of the “constant flux of untramed men"? which 
was “antagonistic to efficiency ™ He said “District Supera- 
tendents . are forced to accept any man who offers himself 
for enlistment provided he ss not a known bad character The 
yncrease of wages to all classes of agricultural and private 
servants, together with a nse in prices, makes every other kind 
of service preferable to thatin the constabulary This difficulty 
must be faced sooner or later, or we shall be left without a 
pohce force ** 

in respect of Madras, it was found that there had been an 
yncrease Of 189% in serous crime between 1875 and 1886, that 
the number of persons charged with serious crime had increas~ 
td by 79%, while the percentage of persons convicted fo persons 
tried had fallen from 63 2 to 32 2, that convictions were obtain- 
ed in 45 1% of the true cases of serious crime in 1875, but im 
355% only m 1886 and that, though the statistics for 1884- 
1886 were more encouraging, the administration of the criminal 
law mn the presidency called for serious examination * Towards 
the end of their note, the Home Department of the Government 
of India said, with special reference to Madras “No branch 
of the admunistration hag been so starved as the Police While 
“we have been busy in expanding and beauuflying the super- 
Structure, we have neglected the foundations on which the 
internal administration rests The rank and file of the pohee in 
many provinces receive a coohe’s pay, while the pay of the 
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inveshgating officers is 80 inadequate as to place a premium on 
dishonesty and inefficiency These men are placed im positions 
requiring ability, shrewdness and honesty The pay they receive 
as often asbolutely less than they and their famshes can honestly 
live on, while it 1s always less than sufficient to attract capable 
men orto enable anyone, and least of all men of the social 
standing whom the position now attracts, to withstand the 
temptations to which they are constantly exposed The result 
1s general corruptness and forfeiture of public confidence The 
remedy is improved pay and better prospects (thus) will 
probably involve a considerable merease of expenditure which 
al! Local Governments cannot be expected to provide under the 
terms of the existing contracts The Government of India 
should, therefore, umate to them that it is prepared to come 
to ther assistance to a reasonable extent’? The Governor- 
General said only that they would take into consideration appir 
cations for assistance #* 

Some improvements were made m the pay of the subordi- 
nate ranks m 1888 and Inspectors were made eligtble for proe 
motion as Deputy Collectors and H Cs who “distinguished 
themselves” as Inspectors but crime increased further in this 
year and again in 1889 The increase was manifest in all serious 
crimes hke murder, daconty, robbery, burglary and cattle thefts 
Murders reached a total of 581 in 1888, which represented the 
lughest number since 1878 and only 241% thereof could be 
prosecuted to conviction Curiously, it has been stated that im 
70 cases the murderers committed suicide The percentage of 
convictions was lower still m dacoity cases The strength of the 
police was reduced from 23,089 in 1887 to 22,668 at the end of 

1889 There was a large increase m the number of departmental 
punishments The guarding of jails was taken over entirely from 
the police by the Jail Department by the end of 1888 A Specat 
Branch was inaugurated in the same year 

In respect of Bombay, it was found that there had been 4 
decrease of crime between 1875 and 1886, but that the percent- 
age of convictions had fallen generally and more sharply imn 
cases of serious crime and that there were remediable defects 
42 HD, Pohce, Progs 215-240, May 1890 
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in the administration of the police and the criminal courts 10 
he presidency “ 

The Local Government admitted that the police were not 
good detectives and that their cases were not presented pro- 
perly before the courts and suggested that they should be 
required to study and pass on a manual of police methods and 
{hat young pleaders awarting for subordinate judgeships should 
be employed to aid them yn prelsmmary enquimes For the rest, 
they observed that the self-reliance and vigour of the Judges 
had not kept pace with the growth of legal knowledge in the 
pleaders and that the yury system mnght account for a decline in 
the percentage of convictions before Sessions Courts They 
wanted further that the prmciple which allowed the award of 
compensation toa defendant for a frivolous complaint of a 
petty offence should be extended to serious cases vexatiously 
urged or a heavy fee should be taken on institutions, which 
might be excused to the poor and recovered in cases of con” 
yiction è 
Under the Bombay Act IH ot 1888, the Bombay Corporation 
was required to meeta considerable proportion of the cost of 
the City Police and st was naturally reluctant to take on a 
heavier burden The first report of the Inspector General was 
issued in the same year There was an increase in crime, partie 
cularly in Bombay City, im 1889 The percentage of convictions 
in dacoity cases Was 24 only in both these years 

Even as these enquifies were in progress in Jadia, a 
Memorandum on some of the results of the Indian Admimstra- 
tion daring the preceding 30 years, which was prepared under 
the orders of the Secretary of State, Lord Cross, in February 
18%9 for the edification of the British Parlament said “Though 
the Police Department is now, as heretofore, a weak point m 
the admiastrauon, and though from fime to time cases of extar- 
tion or oppression by the police come to hight still there have 
been important improvements in the police system and practice 
during the past thirty years 

“As yet tcan hardly be sard that the sympathies of the 
bulk of the people are with the police. . The duties of the 
police have tacveased under Municipal Regulations and Special 
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and Local Laws Gang Robbery has greatly abated everywhere, 
But against cattle theft, house-breaking, and simple theft the 
police have not as yet been successful, and these crimes are not 
diminishing 
“Much of the house breaking, house trespass, and theft is 
of a very petty kind, and in petty cases sufferers are allowed to 
choose whether they will or will not invoke police aid Often 
a sufferer prefers to accept a small Joss rather than incur the 
journeys and loss of time inseparable from a police prosecution 
“Minor criminal eases are shill tmed in all provinces by 
officers who exercise executive and revenue functions, and the 
DM 1s everywhere, outside the Presidency towns, responsible 
for the police, revenue and excise business of his district, as 
well as for the control of all subordinate Magistrates within 
bis yurisdiction In many parts ot the country, where unity of 
control is necessary for the maintenance of order, this arragge- 
ment will probably continue for many years to come, in other 
cases, financial considerations, for the present, prevent the 
creation of a stipendiary magistracy apart from the executive 
staff t5 
It is obvious that an impression was sought to be created 
for British public opimon that all was well in India with respect 
to the control of crime and that such defects in the criminal 
administration and the police as were in existence were of a 
minor nature and due mainly to the backwardness of the Intian 
people and conditions inseparable from the requirements of the 
marmtenance of order in the country 
‘The fifteen years from 1877 to 1889 witnessed an increasing 
tempo in vocal opposition to the Government, the beginning of 
agitaiions with political overtones and the founding of the 
Indian National Congress, with official blessings to provide an 
outlet for the “great and growing” forces of discontent and 
unrest The legal framework already established with great care 
was sought to be perfected by the further consoldation of the 
Jaw relating to arms and ammunition, the promulgation first 
of the Vernacular Press Act 1878 and four years [ater of the 
poe Fare Act, the further refinement of the Cr 
2, the estabhshment of a machinery for the collec- 
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jon and dissemination of political mtelhgence in 1877 and its 
mprovement sn 1887, after the Congress became suspect in 
ficial eyes, and the strengthening of the army as well as the 
smed reserves m the police 
The anxiety for economy continued unchecked A policy 
ecision was taken to improve the police arrangements in the 
towns for quelling disturbances by charging the cost to 
_ provincial funds, but, an leu thereof, the cost of education; 
medical rehef and stmilar Services was transferred from 
Provincial to local funds and several other retrograde steps 
were taken to effect savings m police expenditure Griftiths has 
said “A fair criticism of the Briush Government in this penod 
pught be that it tried to carry on administration wih an 
impractical degree of economy “* i 
The state of crime and the Police contmued to deteriorate 

and suffer neglect Some concern was exhibited ia this respect 
by the Secretary of State and the Government of India for the 
first time nearly 30 years after the assumption of the sovereignty 
of the country by the Crown, when enquiries were initiated 
from the stx mayor provinces 10 18838 These enquiries high- 
fighted many defects of the existing system and brought forth 
a number of suggestions for remedying them, inclading a 
suggestion for the appomtment of a Commission, but the 
Government of India were not prepared to do so and thei only 
conclusions and recommendations were that the pay of consta- 
bles should be fised at not Jess than Rs 7 (net) a month that 
the pay and position of investigating and inspecting officers 
shonid be greatly improved and deserving Inspectors of Police 
should be considered eligible for appointment to the Provinciat 
Service, that a reform in the system of selecting gazetted officers 
(ASsP) was necessary, that the District Magistrate should 
exercise closer supervision over the work of the subSrdinate 
Magistrates, specially with the object of avoiding delays in the 
disposal of cases, that measures should be taken to strengthen 
the law with respect to the prevention of ofinces, that the 
Crown should be properly represented in criminal prosccutions 
and that the statstical forms exbibinag the results of police 
action should be revbed and improved so as to enable a proper 

46 Sir Percival Griffiths To Guard my People, The Histary of the 
Ind an Police p VO 
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comparison to be made between the results m the different 
provinces The cotire correspondence was communicated to the 
Secretary of State with the Government of India’s Dispatch 
No 24 dated 8 July 1890 The extent to which some of these 
recommendations were implemented will be mdicated hereafter. 

The demand for a greater share of employment for Indians 
tn the public services led to the appointment of a Public Service 
Commission in 1886, but this action, far from leading to any 
amehoration m the existing sutation, proved to be “the genesis 
of a Brush effort to fragment the incipient Indian nationalism” 
and, practically, ruled out the employment of Indians in the 
higher ranks of the police, except for promotion of (subordinates 
for exceptional merit or ability, which could mean only proved 
loyalty to the regime 


The Third Phase 


1890-1904 


HE ENQUIRIES initiated by the Government of India in 
1888 Ied to detailed investigations in Bengal and the N,W 
Provinces In Bengal, a Committee was appointed to enquire 
minutely into the causes of the rmperfections admitted to exist 
in the police and the criminal courts in the province under the 
chawmansbip of Mr J Beames, Commissioner of Bhagalpur, 
which started work in August 1890 and submitted their report 
carlym 1891 They found that careless recording of first 
formation reports, delay in taking up investigations, Omissions 
to send up important evidence and undue reliance on confes- 
sions ied to the courts being unable to place much confidence 
in the police and affected trials unfavourably On the other 
hand, the weakness and ineffictency of the courts stood out in 
contrast to the increasing strength, efficiency and influence of 
the Bar The magisterial staff was numerically inadequate and 
pressure of work leg to delays and cases being tried hastily and 
imperfectly, supervision over the subordinate magistrates was 
insufficient leading to carelessness, t:mudity and propeness to 
inadequate sentences There were mutual recrimmations The 
magistrates attributed failures at the sessions level to an execs- 
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sive adherence to technicaltiey on the part of the judges, while 
the latter ascribed it to careless enquiries and commitments by 
the magistrates There were also the problems of false charges 
and evidence, tamperng with wiinesses and the general 
sntellectual dullness of witnesses of the lower classes is 
As a matter of fact, a major problem, which had asisen from 
the umon of yudical and executive functions in the same hands 
and had been noticed, but left unremedied, by Sir JF Stephen, 
was that the magistrates were excessively preoccupied with 
executive work, leading to a neglect of criminal yudicral: work, 
The Committee recommended that there should always be at 
the district headquarters at least one magistrate of the first 
class employed solely on criminal work, that some officers of 
the Bubordinate Executive Service should be permanently 
reserved for the tral of crimial cases and that the Sessions 
Judges should report on the judicial work of the subordinate 
Magistrates and the Commisstoners should include their remarks 
an the annual reports of their divisions, so that they might fect 
that their success depended as much vpon attention to their 
judicial as to thur executive work, 

For mproving the quality of enminal work generally and to 
arrest the decrease in the percentage of convictions, they recom- 
mended that the District Magistrate should exercise Supervision. 
over the subordinate the magistrates through an examination of 
weekly returns of under-trial prisoners, the registers and records 
of each court and all appellate judgements and revisional 
orders and taking steps to check any irregularities pointed 
out therein, Chat committal proceedings should be entrusted 
only to selected officers of the second class, m addition to those 
who were empowered to do so ex-officio and not, as was the 
existing prachce, to all magistrates of the second class that 
sessions trials should be beld as soon as possible after the 
occurrence (hat restrictions should be placed on the jury system 
and cases of murder and culpable homicide should be excluded 

Ton its Operation, that the best local legat practitioners should 
ngaged as legal advisers to tle police and as Public 

1 Report of the Reames Commitee The members of the Committee 

Fn Bae, est Gann 1o none a 
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Prosecutors 10 the courts of magistrates and remunerated by a 
~yegular monthly salary as well as a daily fee when actually 
engaged im the prosecution of cases, that the yudge should be 
consulted in the appointment of Government Pleaders for the 
-sessions courts, and that the best legal talent should be secured 
on behalf of the Government in the High Court They suggested 
also that the magistrates should be allowed perfect freedom of 
action m dealing with the accused m bad livelihood cases and 
that the practice of taking up such cases in the villages where 
they resided should be abolished as it had led to very great 
delay m disposal 
In order to improve the work of the police, they suggested 
that a distunctoon should be established between the literate and 
the literate branches of the force, the former consisting of 
uspectors, S Is and probationers to be employed on the report- 
ing and detection of crime and generally on work requiring 
mental traiming and intelligence and the latter H Cs and 
Constables to be employed on guard, escort and town duty and 
work requiring a knowledge of drt! and discrplne, that the 
number of H G should be reduced, appomtments to the rank of 
SI made direct, partly by nemmation and partly by competinon 
and Inspectors promoted not as Deputy Magistrates but as 
A Ss P, that the existing lowest grade showed be abolished for 
FCs, Sts as well as Inspectors, retaining for H Cs the grades 
on Rs 15,20 and 25 and for SIs on 40, 69, 80, and 100, and 
that no officer below the rank of SI should hold charge of 
a police station or investigate a criminal charge 

They ascribed the unsatisfactory condition of the rural 
police to poor matenal and lack of unsformity in the system 
of payment, control and supervision and recommended that 
the magistrate should have the power to introduce Act VI into 
all ullages irrespective of the number of houses they contained, 
provided the inhabitants could afford to pay the wages of the 
chaukadars, which should be fixed by him within the limits of 
Rs 3 and 6, that he should be responsible for the appointment 
and dismissal of chaukidars, revision of assessment and 
collection and that payment to chaukidars should be made at 
the police stations. 

The Local Governmsnt implemented only some of the 
recommendations relating te Constables at a cost of 
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Rs 1,71,417 and appomted a Re-Distribution Committee uader 
Mr. (later Sic Henry) Cotton as President to work out for cach 
district definite proposals for the re-distribution of the force, 
mcluding the substitution of SIs for HCs employed on 
ivestigation work This Committee reported M July 1892 
and recommended that an investigating officer should conduct 
an average of 100 investigations, imcluding ynisceflancous 
enquiries, that the officers m charge should get a charge 
allowance of Rs 20, 15 and 10 pm. in Ist, 2nd and 3rd class 
police stations respectively, that a certam number of HCs may 
be retained as investigating officers and given a pony allowance 
of Rs 5pm, that Court Sub-Inspectors should devote them- 
selves wholly to the prosecution of cases and should get a 
special allowance of Rs 20pm at district headquarters and 
Re 10 pm at subdivistonal headquarters, and that S Is. 
should be appointed by a system of modified competition 
It will be recalled that the Government of India had asked 
the Local Governments im 1887 to reorganize and strengthen 
the armed reserves The Licutenant-Goveroor wanted them 
to be increased, but the necessary funds were not forthcommg 
The Redistribution Committee reviewed the proposals of an 
earlier Committee and recommended a scheme of Central and 
District, Reserves, whereby certain strategically important 
districts were given an armed reserve of 2 SIs, 4 HCs and 
$0 Constables cach for there awn needs and the needs of others 
and the remaining districts a reserve of 1S1,2HCs and 25 
Constables, 19 addition to the ordinary reserve for misce}lancous 
duty, leave etc , calculated at 15% of the force sanctioned for 
the district 
A similar Committee was appomted 1n the N W P and Oudh 
in June 1890 under Mr W Kaye, Member, Board of Revenue, 
fo fenquire imto the quahfications, salaries, methods of recrurt- 
ment, training and promotion of the investigating officers, the 
existing system of and methods adopted 1n the investigation of 
crime, the necessity for any increase in the pay and the 
adequacy of the existing system of the recruitment and traming 
af constables, the organization of the municipal, town and 
tural police, the qualifications and salaries of the prosecuting 
oficets, the measures deemed advisable or practicable for 
checking malpractices by members of the force, the means of 
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[ghtening the work of the police, especially clerical work at 
headquarters, the sufficiency of the exusting numerical strength 
of the constabulary force, and the working of the existing law 
yn regard to criminal tribes and the surveillance of the criminal 
classes ? 

It is siguificant that, although the Committee were “not 
precluded from enquiry into any cognate matters which may 
be opened up by their examination of the particular issues 
referred to them”, they were directed to make a reference to 
Government “before investigations are entered upon wider” 
than those enumerated in the order of their appointment They 
were told that their function was “to ascertain and define 
defects in the working of the present system, and to recommend 
the remedies that are best suited to local conditions, but not to 
take into consideration radical or vital changes in the existing 
organization” It ys clear that there was no mtention of effect- 
ing any real reform of the system On a reference by the 
Committee, however, they were allowed to examine the grades 
and pay of the gazetted officers and the organization of the 
railway police also 

They mentioned that the Civil Police represented the staff 
employed for the purpose of law 1e detective work, the Armed 
and Mounted Branch provided the agency for the preservation 
of order re protective work, and the Rural Act XX and 
Mumeipal Police formed the watch and ward force for preven- 
five work The strength of the force at this time was 25,746 
all ranks The break-up, besides the IGP, 2 DIsG 2 
AlsG,*48SsP and 13 ASsPS was District Civil Police 
196 Inspectors, 653 SIs, 2,574 HCs and 12,290 Constables; 
Armed Police--59 SIs, 1,001 HCs and 6,417 Constables; 
Mounted Police--39 HCs and 378 Constables, Railway 

2 Resolution No 373/VIIN-186 A dated 6-6 1890 of the NWP & 
Oudh Govt The members of the Committee were the IGP, the 
Finance and Judicial Secretaries, the DM, Gorakhpur end two non- 
officals, an Englishman and Indian An European magistrate was the 
Member-Sceretary 

3 The duties of the D 1s G. were departmental and not “terntoris) as 
in the Punjab 

4 One in charge of the Radway Police and the other of the Special 
Branch which dealt with “all business of a secret and political character ** 

$ One in charge of the Muncipst Pole 
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Police~7 Inspectors, 9 Sergeants, 9 SIs, 63H Cs. and 246 
Constables and Municipal Police—2 Inspectors, 3Słs, 125 
HCs and 1,609 Constables The province had 45 Districts, 
S61 polsce Stations and 135 Outposts Sis were in the charge 
of 474 PSs and HCs of 387, The Inspectors were of three 
classes—Reserve and Visitmg or Circle and Court The 
Ausiliary Force consisted of a total of 507 Jamadars and 
Dafadars and 1,13,979 chaukidars m the Railway, Rural and 
Road, Municipal and Act XX or Town Police 
After describing the duties of each branch and rank in some 
detail, the Committee dealt first of all with the system of 
investigation of crime, the methods adopted for the purpose 
and the measures deemed advisable or practicable to check 
alleged malpractices by members of the force, because of the 
“sntringic importance’ of these subjects and also because of 
“their intimate bearing on the question of police reform” They 
said at the very outset “The mtensely bitter feeling with which 
the bulk of the force appears to be regarded by the pubhe has 
some to ws, we ate fain t0 confess, as a surprise 
“One of the first points that struck us im conducting this 
enquiry was the intense dread which the police as a body 
inspired .. Another feature of the evidence, and one on which 
we cannot too strongly insist, 1s the fact that service ip the 
police is just as unpopular, and just as much shunned, as are 
the police officials themselves © 
They menuioned that the numerous instructions sued on 
the subject of protracted imvestigation oral summonses and 
alegal detentions during the 30 years since the mtroduction 
of the Cr PC had been steadily disregarded, opined that the 
accusations of tyranny, oppression, corruption, fabrication and 
abuses of power and authority could all be traced back to 
either the material of which the force was composed or the 
system on which it was worked and pointed out that there was 
a need of radical change m regard to the former and material 
alterations in regard to the latter 
They recommended that the existing tests of police working 
should be changed so that the number of reports of cognizable 
crime per 10,000 of population and the percentages of cases 
inquired mio to cases reported and Property recovered to 
stolen are not used as such and they are confined to the 
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ercentages of cases sent up for tral to cases inquired into and 
“cases convicted to cases sent up for tual and that all maprstrates 
-prying cases should comment on the conduct of the police in 
“aking mvyestigations into all the more serious classes of crime 
and tbat these comments, along with the SP's imspection 
potes, should be made the basis of the annual reports on the 
“character and conduct of cach member of the investigating 
staf This procedure, they felt, would be useful in regulating 
promotions of investigatme officers and selecting officers for 
employment in special and secret enquiries into cases of a 
political or professional character 
They rejected the suggestion that a separate detective force 
should be employed either an the districts or under the control 
of the DIG in charge of the Special Branch on grounds of 
expense and unpracticability As indicated earher, a similar 
suggestion made by a DIG mthe Punjab had been rejected 
for similar reasons However, they were tn favour of having 
a small reserve of investigting officers m each district to meet 
Special emergencies both Jocal and provincial In addition, 
they recommended the grant of good conduct allowances and 
Jiberal rewards to constables and chaukidars displaying special 
detective abies 

The police were found to have much abused the insertion of 
the word “truly” m section 161 of the CrP C. relating to the 
examination of witnesses during an investigation by compelling 
them to adhere in court to the statements put mto their mouths 
‘by the investigating officers and recorded in ther diaries under 
threat of prosecution for penury They did not want any 
change in the law and suggested that, as a safeguard, the 
express sanction of the magistrate of the district should be 
necessary for such prosecutions and that such sanction should 
be given only after an opportunity has been afforded to the 
accused person ta show cause why such action should not be 
taken 

Another suggestion was that a system of written reports 
and written lists of stolen property should be imtroduc- 
ed They felt that the “fatal’ objection to any such system 
was that it would “betray such a want of confidence in the 
Police as to entirely destroy the effictency of the force” 
and added “It ss obviously absurd to place men in positions 
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of trust and avthonty, aud then to pass rules sndicating plamly 
that they are considered untrustworthy and sncapable"” It 1s 
curious that no one thought of this principle with reference 
to the question of the admissibility of confessions before the 
police Anyway, as far as this suggestion Is concerned, they 
added that the public should be encouraged in every possible 
way to adopt the practice of farnshing first reports of crime 
wm whiting 
They recommended that cases of thefts and burglary 38 
which there was no loss or the loss was not more than Rs 10 
and Rs 5 respectively should not be inevstigated, without the 
express wish of the cam plamants, unless there was reason to 
believe that the offence was the work of habituals or of 
members of crimmal tribes or wandering gangs acd quoted 
statistics to show that the enforcement of this rule would reduce 
the work of the police in respect of this category of offences by 
nearly 50%, enabling them to devote more time fo serious 
offences and more :mportant duties It was suggested further 
that petty cases of theft and receiving stolen properly should be 
made bailable Indeed, they were of the view that it should be 
possible fo make a larger class of cases badable 
They recommended an increase of 2 D Is G by the abolition 
of 2 posts of AIsG,2SsP and8 ASsP3a reduction of 4t 
Circle Inspectors, along with an increase of 5 Court Inspectors: 
an increase of 1,083 S Is, coupled witha reduction of 977 H Cs. 
and 948 Constables in the staff of police stations and outposts, 
a large reduction in the enlisted staff employed im the offices of 
the Ss P, and their substitution by clerical staff, and an mercase 
of 221S Is, 169 HCs and 1,042 Constables m the reserves 
They did not advocate any change m the Mounted Branch and 
recommended only minor changes in the strength of the Armed 
Branch 
The increase m the number of ASsP was intended to 
provide for filling temporary vacancies so as to avoid Inspectors 
being constantly placed in temporary charge of districts In thes 
connection they mentioned that the number of A Ss P was, pro- 
portionately to the number of districts, much larger ia the Punjab 
and Bengal than m the NWP, and Oudh, The substantial 
reduction of Circle Inspectors was intended maroly to ensure 
that officers of this category were used for inspection work only 
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as distinct from the work of investigation. The large increase 
yn the number of Sis was itended to ensure that all police 
stations were placed under the charge of S Is, that every police 
station, however small, had atleast 1 SI and that SIs, were 
available at the scale of 1 for every 100 rnvestigations per 
annum 

‘They condemned the existing system of direct recrustment 
pemg confined to the rank of constable and advocated that 
direct appomtments to the grade of Investigating Officers should 
pe the rule and promotion from the ranks the exception The exist 
img number of police stations was considered madequate, but an 
mnerease was not recommended because this would have mvoly- 
ed a large expenditure on new buildings However, they said 
ibat, peculiar circumstances apart, police station jurisdictions 
sbovld not ordinarily exceed 125 to 130 square miles in area 
The reserve recommended was calculated at 20% of the 
mimmum staff required to carry on fixed duties Et was expect> 
ed that the provision of the reserve will enable Ss P to give ther 
men better training and allow all stations being re-nforced 10 
emergencies 

Io the existing system of the appointment of gazetted officers 
by nomination, the qualifications required were “The candidate 
should be a gentleman, So that he can associate on terms of 
equality with the superior officers of the district He must have 
had a sound Enghsh education, must be of good physique and 
of active habits, must produce from a Medical Officer a health 
certificate of fitness for the arduous duties of a Police Officer, 
and must be able to ride” They thought this definition to be 
“complete m all essental points” There was a suggestion that 
an Indian Sandhurst, after the model of the Roorkee Engisecre 
ing College, should be established for catering to the fequire~ 
ments of the superior ranks of the police and non commission- 
ed officers of the Native Army, recruitment being made from 
Natives or Europeans by open competition m India. They 
thought that this was “a dream of the future, and one which 
for the present at any rate cannot be presented in any practical 
shape” and recommended that the police should be made an 
Imperial Service and that recruitment should be made therefor 
through a competition mM England from the same classes from 
which officers of the ICS and the British and native armies 
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were selected or from candidates who failed ta pass into the 
1CS, Woolwich or Sandhurst and yotunteered for the Police, 

In regard to the recruitment of Inspectors and S Is, they 
said that, although having passed the educational test should be 
jn a candidate's favour, “it should not be msisted on as an me 
dispensable qualification’ and opined that the “social standing 
and position” of the candidates should be regarded as “one of 
the most essential qualifications for a police officer 

With regard to Constables and H Cs , the only qualifications 

recommended were a medical certificate of bodily health and 
fitness for outdoor employment, certain standards of height and 
chest measurement, age limits of 18 to 22 years and hteracy 
They detailed the castes from which recruiment should be made 
and those from which it should be avoided or altogether exclud- 
ed The former included Rajputs, Jats, Ahirs, Sikhs, Gurkbas 
and other himen, Brahmans, Sherkhs, Sanyids, Pathans, 
Punjab: Muslims and Afghans and the Jatter mecluded all 
the lower castes, The existing proportion of Muslims im the 
force was 50° among the officers and 363% among the men 
They considered th» somewhat high and sard that ordinarily 
Muslims should not be allowed to absorb more than one-third 
of the appomtments esther among officers or men They also 
desired that the recruitment of Brahmans should be restricted, 
specially m the Civil Branch : 

The method of recruitment proposed for S Ts was based on 
nominations jointly by the DM and the SP of each district, 
specal favour being shown to the sons or near relations of men 
who had done good setvice to the State, mtermews of the 
nominees by the Commisstoners, who could withhold anyone 
sot considered suttable, preparation of a final Jist by the IG P 
of those approved by him from the names forwarded by the 
Commissioners and an examination of those approved by the 
IGP Members of the force were made eligible for nomination 

In the recruitment of Constables, villagers were to be pre- 
fetred as against recruits from towns Recruitment was to be 
made in 10 Recruiting Centres The candidates for the Civil 
and Armed Police were to be recruited together The recrutts 
wero to remain on probation for two years 

They did not preseribe any tramig for gazetted officers 
shart fram the cequuement to pass departmental csaminatiads 
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However, SIs were to be trained ma Police Tranmg School 
o be set up In the province in Law, Drill, Surveying and Hindi. 
A fixed period of traimng was not suggested and it was pro- 
posed that there should be half-yearly exammations m the 
School and candidates quahfying by the standard fixed could 
pe passed outon order of seniority to take up appointments m 
districts as vacancies occurred, with a period of probation of 
one year Recruits in the rank of Constable were to be trained 
“Jor one year at the RTCs and for another year in the 
= dastricts 

No change was recommended in the pay of DIsG, but it 
< was proposed that they should be appointed entirely by selec 
tion It has been mentioned earher that the pay of the Ss p 
was reduced in 1879 They desired a return to the pre-1879 
scales, because the reduced scales were much below those 
obtaining in the other provinces and because the reduction made 
on that occasion was neither justifiable nor advisable from the 
administrative point of view The scales obtaining at the time 
were Rs 600 to 1,000 in Madras, and $00 to 1,000 in Bombay, 
Bengal and the Punjab, while they were 400 to 800 in the N wW 
Provinces They recommended the scale of Rs 500 to 1,000 
for this province also The salanes of A Ss P stood at 250 and 
300 It was recommended that they should be raised to Rs 300 
and 350 To improve the promotion prospects of the gazetted 
police officers, which were ,very poor in view of the fact that 
there were only 2 posts of D Is G, they suggested, besides the 
increase of 2 DIsG already mentioned, that Ss P of approved 
merit and ability should be considered for appointments as 
Cantonment and City Magistrates or fo other suitable judicrat 
or magisterial posts im the Provincial Service or even, as in 
Bengal, to the charge of sails. 

The existing pay of Inspectors was Rs 100 They recom- 
mended that all the three kinds of Inspectors should be placed 
in 3 grades of 150, 175 and 209, with special allowances at 
different rates and status equal to that of fehsildurs and that 
prospects of promotion to the Provmeal Civil Service should 
be held out to Circle and Court Inspectors and to the gazetted 
ranks of the police to desersing Reserse Inspectors 

The exsung grading of S Is was from Rs. 30 to 70 and of 
HCs from Rs 10to 25 The evidence before the Committee was 
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that no officer on a salary of less than Rs 30 should be entrust- 
ed with the duty of making wnvestigations In considering What 
pay should be suitable for these officers, they observed “When 
the powers, duties, and position of an investigating officer 
are considered, the slmost unlimited power he possesses of 
inflicting at least temporary imprisonment, the vast importance 
of his report in determining the acquittal or conviction ofan 
accused person, the necessity he 1s under of keeping 2 pony, of 
providing for his family residing often in a distant district, of 
keeping up an appearance suttable to such a posilion of autho- 
nity as places him upon an equality wath the wealthiest zamindar 
of his circle, st will seem incredible that such a man can live 
upon a salary of Rs 10 to Rs 15 or will forego the casy means 
at his command of improving t” Havmg said this, however, 
they did not propose any increase in the pay of the S Is and 
secommended only some re-adjustment of members with in 
the existing grades It was recommended further that there 
should be 4 classes of Police Stations—City, First, Second and 
Third, with charge allowances at Rs 30, 20, 15 and 10 respec- 
tively, in addition to the pay They added that the scales of pay 
recommended by them were the lowest on which the class of 
officer required could be attracted and that any reduction 
theren will seriously endanger the success of their scheme 
‘They recommended the abolition of the grade of Rs 25 for 
HCs on financial grounds and the retention of only the 
remaining three grades of 20, 15 and 10, However, they desired 
that the number in the tngher grades should pe increased to 
provide for a steady flow of promotion, The existing grades of 
6, 7 and 8 were retamed for constables, but they made Some 
rearrangement in the number in each grade so that the bulk of 
the constabulary may be in the grade of Rs 7 They also 
recommended that all deductions on account of clothing from 
the pay of Constables and HCs should besropped In addi- 
tion, they wanted a system of good conduct allowances of Rs 1 
and 2p m to be introduced as was m force in the Punjab 
They calculated that the mcrease of cost on account of their 
proposals regarding the strength and pay etc of the force would 
be Rs 9,61,167 Though large, they considered this increase 
‘altogether necessary? . “af any good is to be done.” Inci 
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ptally: this increase included an expenditure of Rs 16,560 on 
the proposed Training School 

“They mentioned that two important departures had been 
advocated from the principles on which the mternal organi- 
tron of the force was based the emancipation, more or less 
mplete, of the District Supermtendent {rom the control of 
the Magistrate of the district and the removal of Commissioners 
of Divisions from the position they occupied as ex-officie D Is G 

Ji bad been urged before the Committee that unul the District 
Magistrate's connection with the department 1s entirely severed, 
po improvement can be effected in the working of the force, 
because, So Jong as the magistrate continued to be the head of 
the police, he was bound to uphold the actions of his subordi- 
nates, be they night or wrong, and that, consequently, magts- 
trates, instead of “protecting the pubhc from their natural 
enemies the police,” were, “on account of their position, forced 
to countenance and even to encourage the misdomgs of the 

force" However, they were strongly of the view that the exist- 

yng position of the magistrate of the district “should at all 

costs be maintained’, but stated that the powers of the Ss P. 

were clearly insufficient and should be enhanced by changes an 

the rules for appointments, punishments etc. They considered 

it essential that the Commussioner’s appellate jurisdiction and 

his powers of allocation and transfer within bis division should 

also be maintained, but they wanted that their powers regard- 

ing appointments and promotions should pass to the I GP. 

The Government of India had issued instructions in therm 
letter No 856 dated 14 December 1889 that the discipline 
and traming of the Armed Branch should rest enurely with 
the departmental officers They proposed, therefore, that all 
appointments and promotions in the subordinate staff should 
remon in the hands of the district authorities, all appointments 
10 the investigating staff should be made through the traming 
school, promotion to the rank of Inspector should remun 
entirely m the hands of the IGP, and all SIs should be 
placed on a Provincial list and grade promotions made by the 
IGP on the recommendation of the district authorities. Their 
detailed recommendations with regard to pumshment did not 
amount to sny increase m the disciplinary powers of the Ss P or 
any substantial reduction 10 the role of the D Ms. However, they 
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suggested some additions to the list of minor departmental 
punishments 
They suggested some Itberalization in the matter of rewards. 
and mentioned that the allotment made for secret service 
money—Rs 500 for the whole Province--was so smal] that it 
was not worth touching and recommended that it should be 
raised to Rs 100 per district 
Eightynine per cent of the rural police conssted of mental 
and quasi crimmal classes pard partly m cash and partly by 
grants of land Their net wages averaged between Rs 3 to 
4 pm in the NW Provinces and Rs 2to 3pm in Oudb 
They recommended that paying the village police by grants 
jn land should, if possible, be abolished and that all chaukidars 
should receive wages in cash, that, mn districts where this may 
not be practicable, circles should be formed and a Jamadar 
appomted to each, that the Jaw should be so altered as to enable 
the magistrates to deal more effectually with chaukidars paid 
by grants of land, and that a budget allotment of Rs 12,000 
pa should be made for the grant of good conduct allowances 
to chaukidars Ths last recommendation was made because 
they found that aniocrease im pay of even rupee one per 
month would ental an additional expenditure which the 
Government could not undertake 
They recommended that the Municipal Police, which was 
a kind of chavkidant force for municipal towns, should be a 
body entirely separate from the provincia! police, that all 
municipaldies should provide a sufficient force to carry out 
watch and ward and other duties such as the prevention of 
nuisances and the regulation of traffic, that the strength of the 
force should be approwmately 1 to 600 inhabitants and the 
method of enlistment should be as closely as possible simlar 
to that for the regular pol ce, that the pay should not be less 
than Rs 4 to 6 for chaukidars and 6 to 10 for samedars, with 
the proportion of yamadars to chaukidars fixed at t to 12, that 
quarters should be provided wherever practicable, but residence 
therein should rot be compulsory, and that the cost of the 
Munmopal Police should be charged altogether to municipal 
funds, though its members should be enrolled under Act V of 
1861 ond ke under the control of the District S P 
In order to improve surveillance over habitual offenders, 
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they proposed some amendments in the Cr, PC and suggested 
hat anthropometry and a system of identification by thumb- 
parks should be expenmentally tned m one or iwo of the 
Central Jails and that railway thieves convicted as habituals 
should be confined in certam specially selected jals 

The existing atrangements with regard to the Railway 
Police were very unsatisfactory There were 8 railway hnes 
passing through these provinces, but a Radway Police was 
organized as lad down by the 1882 Committee on only 4 of 
them On three lines, the law and order force was only 
nominally GRP under the control of the ATG, Radway 
Police, consisted of men seconded from the districts through 
which the lines passed and was supervised by the Superimten- 
dents of the districts concerned On one line there was so 
GRP whatsoever and all the duties of palice were performed 
by a staff of cbaukidars appomted and controlled by the railway 
authoritses, except that the work of investigation was carried 
out by the police of the districts through whuch the Ime passed, 
put the ALG Raway Police had no connection with this 
line or the police work thereon In this state of affairs, there 
was no continuity of system or unity in superviston With 
consequent difliculty of inter-communication and co-operation 
They recommended that the force employed on all) railways 
for the enforcement of order and the investigation and detec- 
tion of crime should be amalgamated and formed into one 
provincial force under the control of a DIG Railways, with 
as many assistants as may be necessary, that this force should 
be paid by Government from a provincial fund formed by 
contributions from the different railways to the extent of seven- 
tenths of the total cost, the Government meeting the remaing 
three-tenths, that all members of the law and order force 
should, when travelling on duty, be entitled to free passes on 
all railways, that the watch and ward staff should be entirely 
under the control of the railway authorities and should be paid 
by them, Government contributing three-tenths of the cost; 
and that men employed tn this section of the force should be 
cettiied by the Superintendent of the Railway district as fit for 
such employ 

The Local Government agreed with most of the recommen- 
dations of the Committee proposing only nunor modifications 
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there here and there. While sending their proposals to the 
Government of India, they observed .* “During these 30 years 
the standard of native admmustration has been gradually 
improved m all departments The cost of living has increased, 
education has made much progress, the rate of salary to public 
employees has been correspondingly raised, aud the great 
extension of railways and telegraphs has much facihtated 
combination among the criminal classes, and ther power of 
rapid movement The successful prosecution of criminal cases 
bas become far more difficult with the establishment ofa High 
Court and the great increase in the local Bar While, therefore, 
the Licutenant-Governor has approached the sabject with the 
necessity of economy uppermost in his mind, he has not 
hesitated to face the need of very considerable increase of 
expenditure sf the Police Department of the Provinces 18 to be 
brougbt into hne with the rest of the administration, and 1s no 
Jonger to be premitted to remain, m pubhke estimation, on a 
level distinctly below other departments, or to be regarded as 
a branch of the admimistration in which natives object to enlist 
themselves, and from which the best of those who have enlisted 
themselves usually seek an opportunity to escape The 
Committee have written an very strong terms of the estimation 
in which the pohee is at present held by the publie It 1s 
obvious that of the Bar and the Cnminal Courts continue, as 
they doubtless will continue, to mcrease in efficiency, one of 
two things must happen, either the efficiency of the police must 
similarly be increased, or the classes who engage 10 crime will 
enjoy an immunity from detection which will greatly encourage 
them in their habits, and lead to widespread apprehension and 
discontent. among the peaceful and honest classes The 
Lieutenant Governor, therefore . desires to repeat the opimon 
conveyed m his Minute of 7 October 1889 „that considera- 
ele increase of expenditure in this matter is anevitable and must 
‘be faced, unless the Government of India accept the alternative 
wf leaving m its present discredit the Department on which 
athe security and peace of the Provinces depends * 

It will be observed that, except for the exclusion of H Cs 
from the duties of investigation of crime and the new arrange- 
ments proposed for the training of investigating officers in a 
~6 Letter No 1269 of 1891 dated 23-21-1891 
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school, the recommendations of the Committee were wholly 
superficial m character and were hardly consistent with the 


sense of shock expressed by them at the outset m their report. 


However, even their very limited proposals were not accepted 
an full and all that resulted was that the number of Inspectors 
was reduced by 97 (instead of the recommended 41) and they 
were placed in three grades on Rs 100, 150 and 175 (instead 
of the recommended 150, 175 and 200), the number of Sub- 
Inspectors was increased by 1,155 an the Civil Police and 33 in 
the Armed Fohce, station allowances were introduced as 
recommended, and the first grade of H Cs on 25 was abolished 
and their number was reduced by 989 in the CP and 33 m 
the AP No improvement was either recommended or made 
in the pay of SIs and Constables? 

In the meantime, there was a slight decrease m crime, 
sncluding dacoity, m the Bengal presidency as well as Calcutta 
m 1890 The strength of the police came down to 22,128 and 
2,860 respectively. The reports on the village police continued 
to be far from favourable Crime increased sgain in 1891, the 
number of dacoity cases rising by 100%, while the percentage 
of convictions therein was 20 only Out of 397 murders, conyre- 
tions Were secured in 107 cases with 41 death sentences 

The province was divided into two Ranges agam-—the 
Northern and Western and the Southern and Eastern--and the 
two DIsG were relieved of work m the I G's office to take 
charge of ther ranges at Bankipore and Calcutta They sere 
required to be on tour for at least stx months and were to 
inspect not less than 15 districts a year In fact they had an 
average of 22 districts now and were never able to complete 
the round of mspections within a year, because of the additio- 
nal duties entrusted to them in respect of the railway police 

In Assam, because of. repeated raids by the Lushals on 
Boush outposts, the Lushai Hills were permanently annexed 
and placed under a Supenotedent in 1890 and there was a slight 
increase in the strength of the civil police Conviction could 
not be obtamed in any of the dacoity cases reported in 1890 
and 189] and 4 out of 21 murder cases only were convicted in 
the Jatter year 

T ILD, Polar, Prog 3, February 1902. 
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In the N W.P. and Qudh, burglary and theft increased m 
1890 and there was a serious outbreak of dacoity The Sansias 
were brought under the CT Act The armed police was re 
organized and its strength was mereased by 1,239 to 8,240 
officers and men There were 545 murder cases m 1891 as 


compared to 460 in 1885 and 371 in 1880 Convictions were ` 


obtained in only 224 cases, in 123 of which the accused were 
sentenced to death Dacoities increased to 233 from 135 1n 1889 
and only 67 cases were convicted 

In the Punjab, there was a further decrease in crime in 1890 
A reserve was created im the police and the strength was 20,257 
(1933 of population) There was a decrease m departmental 
and judicial punishment of police officers One DIG was 
reduced, but some improvements were made in the pay of the 
subordinate police in 1891 There were 22 Inspectors on 
Rs 100, 16 on 150 and 13 on 200 This was revised to 13 cach 
on 125, 150 and 175 and 12 on 200 The third and second 
grades of Deputy Inspectors on 40 and 60 were raised to $0 and 
65 respectively, but the number m the higher grades was reduced - 
and that im the lowest grade was increased The two lowest 
grades of Sergeants on 10 and 15 were revised to 12 and 16 
respectively, the number m the second grade was increased and 
that 10 the third grade was reduced and Sergeants, when placed 
m charge of stations, were given an extra allowance of Rs 10 
per month The minimum pay of constables remained Rs 7 
per month ® OF the 479 cases of murder, 201 ended in convic- 
tion and sentences of death were Pronounced m 72 of them 
The incidence of dacoity continued to decrease, but the per- 
centage of convictions therein also came down 

Inthe CP, there was a Serious outbreak of dacoities 19 
Saugor district by gangs from Native States in 1890 and a 
Special Police Force was maintamed to keep them in check 
A Police Manual was issued during the year, In his minute on 
the police administration report for 1890, the Chief Commis- 
soner wrote “Vartous questions of importance in connection 
with police administration have been recently under discussion 
with the Government of India Ita generally admitted that the 
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cnonnals bas not kept pace with the facilities for the commis- 
sion of organized crime afforded to these classes by the develop- 
ment of the railways and telegraphic communication in India 
aod with the opportunities of escape from punishments offered 
py defects connected with the working of the courts The need 
of strengthening the hands of the police in their endeavour to 
keep in check the operations of offenders whose business it is 
to prey of society has been met by various suggestions One 
of these is that there should be some legalized system of surverl- 
Jance over à habitual criminal after release Another measure 
qs reform within the police force by improving its pay, organza- 
pon, and personnel On this pomt proposals are now being 
elaborated and st is hoped at may be found possible to rase 
the pay, at all events of certain grades and especially to improve 
the prospects of the superior officers on whose detective abibty 
and capacity to collect evidence and present n intelligently before 
the magistrate, success 1m bringing offenders to justice must 
= prumanly depend The pay of the Central Provinces Constable 
ys now as low as Rs 5-12-0 pm while the Head Constable, 
yho 3D connection with the investigation of crime is charged 
with arduous duties and exposed to many temptations draws- 
= many of them—~as httle as Rs 8-12-0 per month These are in 
the Constable's case, often Jess than the emoluments of the day 
fabourer, and in the Head Constable's case less than the pay of 
‘a menial servant The wonder is that good work can be procured 
from such i-pad officers “? 

Some improvements were made in the pay of the subor- 
dinate police in Madras in 1890 The Inspectors were in six 
grades on Rs 200, 150, 100, 75, 50, and 40 The last two grades 
were abolished, but the pay of the fourth grade was reduced 
from 75 to 70 The numbers in the second and the third grades 
were increased The only post of Sub-Inspector was abolished 
Head Constables were in four grades on Rs 25, 20, 15 and 12. 
The pay of the Jast two grades was decreased to 16 and 14 The 
numbers in the first and the third grades were increased and those 
in the second and fourth grades were decreased No change was 
made m the pay of Constables which remamed in two grades on 
Rs 7and 8 ? The proportion of police to population came down 
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to 11,628. The number of punishments was 4,048, including 
225 dismissals There was & great merease In dacoities with 652 
cases im 1891 as compared to 200 in 1890 The convictions m 
these years were 77 and 68 respectively. 459 cases of murder 
were reported in 1891, of which only 124 were convicted, with 
death sentences m 40 cases Of 652 dacoities, 77 were convicted 
tn Bombay, im view of the appointment of an Inspector 
General of Pohce, the Bombay District Police Act IV of 1890 
redefined and elaborated the already considerable control of 
the District Magistrate over the SP in this presidency Section 
12 provided that “the District Superintendent shall, subject to 
the orders of the Inspector General and of the Magistrate of 
the District, within their several spheres of authority, direct and 
regulate all matters of arms, drill, exercise, observation of 
persons and events, mutual relations, distnbution of duties, 
study of laws, orders and modes of proceeding, and all matters 
of executive detalan the fulfilment of their duties by the police 
force of his district” The “spheres of authority” were defined 
partly in the Act and partly by “rules and orders’, but the 
definition was neither clear nor simple The draft furmshed by 
the Bombay Goveroment had said that “the Distnet Superm~ 
tendent and the Police force of a district shall be bound to aid 
the Magistrate of the district and to conform as far as may be 
to his requisitions” in the detection and suppression of crime 
and maintenance of law and order, but the draft was changed 
on the objection of the Governor General who ruled that the 
principle of the Police Act was that the District Superintendent 
of Police should “not merely be bound to aid, but bound to 
obey the Distnet Magistrate, that 1s to say, he should {apart 
from disciplinary and purely departmental matters) be cleasly 
understood to be the Magistrate's Assistant for police work” 
This, on fact, delayed the passing of the Act 
Accordingly section 13 provided that “the District Superin- 
tendent and the police force of a district shall be under the 
command and control of the Magistrate of the district”, but 
that “in the exercise of this authority the Magistrate of the 
district shall be governed by such rules and orders as Govern- 
ment may from time to time make in this behalf, and shall be 
subject to the lawful orders of the Commissioner,” Section 15 
1} HD, Police, Progs 1 2, March 1889 
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authorised the Magistrate to require from the Superintendent 
particular or general reports on any matter connected with 
cume, the condition of the criminal classes, the prevention of 
disorder, the regulation of assemblies and amusements, the 
distribution of the police force, the uhlisation of auxilary 
means, and all other matters in furtherance of bis control of 
the police force and the mamtenance of order Section 16 
empowered the District Magistrate, when he “observes marked 
competence of unfitness for the locality or for his particular 
duties in any officer subordinate to the District Superintendent” 
to call on the Superintendent to substitute another in bis place 
and in case of an Inspector or officer of higher grade to com- 
municate with the Inspector-General Section 17 provided that 
the Commissioner may make any order “which the Magistrate 
of the distnet might make" Section 19 provided that be may 
call on the District Magistrate for any necessary reports, and 
section 18 provided that he ‘may call the Inspector-General's 
attention to defects of system or of personal competence m the 
police” in matters within the sphere of the Inspector General's 
authority and the Inspector General shall remedy these defects. 
The remamong provisions of the Act were op the lines of Act. 
YV of 1861. 

The strength of the foree was 22,315 m 1890 The results of 
police action in murders and dacoites were disappointing Qut 
of 224 cases of murder m 1891, 95 only were convicted, with 
death sentences m 39 cases The Khandesh Bhil Corps, which 
was raised by Elphinstone in 1825, was absorbed in the 
Bombay Police as the Khandesh Armed Police (Bhil Corps) 
in 1891 A scheme for the re organization of the Bombay 
District Police was sanctioned at the same ume 

The Statement of the Moral and Maternal Progress of India 
for 1891-92 provided comparative statistics and commented at 
great length on the state of crime and criminal justice and the 
police durmg the preceding decade The crimmal returns 
contained separate columns for cases reported and ‘true cases". 
Jn this context, 1t was explained at the outset that the propor- 
on of true cases was by no means a certam indication of the 
prevalence of crime, Since it was natural for the police to 
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endeavour to get struck off as false complamts in regard to 
which they have failed to discover the offenders It was 
mentioned that a very large proportion of the offences reported 
to the police were non-cognizable and the following statistics 
were provided as to cognizable offences za 


1283 1890 19} 


1880 1886 

Murder 1,779 2291 2,450 2,424 2,546 
Orber offences 

against person 18 014 27,563 27,936 21,055 27,343 
Rioung 7,825 10,857 1195 10845 14,066 
Dacoity 98i 2983 1876 161 1633 
Cattle theft 2577 21,167 26863 26373 26 867 
Other thefts 1,52,742 1,68384 1,75250 1,79,832 1,78,735 
Burglary 79,527 108965 1,30906 1,427,010 1,53,581 
Nuisances R163 1,03359 1,146,415 1,238,184 I 36,716 
Vagrancy MO M20 16710 HM? 17253 

Total 705,704 732832 


It was noted that cognizable offences had risen steadily 
durmg the decade, particularly of housebreakmg and nursance, 
although, sn fact, the mcrease was mamfest under all heads and 
was quite serious in respect of dacoity and burglary. Propor- 
tionately to population, there was one offence to every 340 
persons in 1880, to every 327 11 1886 and to every 298 in 189]. 


‘The percentage of convictions to total charges reported was as 
shown below ' 


charges 1880 1886 1891 
Marder 44 Gerais a a 
Dither serious offences 2 ý 

against the person 49 
Rioung and other offences = Bi 
against the pubbe peace Si 4 
Gang robbery (dacoity} az i5 3 
Cattle theft 38 3 30 
Other thefts 32 29 3i 
Housebreaking 16 30 2 
Public or local nuisances 90 9i Si 
Vagrancy, et. 78 72 n 
Total copozable 429 438 ALS 


E3 The staustcs for 1886 furnr 
shed here do not talt t 
earlier except for cases of burglary R ee 
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The overall slight decrease m the percentage was noted, as 
also that the Inghest ratio of convictions was m nuisances, 
yagrancy and rioting, wine the lowest was aon house-breaking,. 
pot, m respect of the latter, 1t was stated that “the charge 1$ 
“too often made somewhat recklessly | 
In concluding this part, the revicwer observed * “The 
moluphcation of police stations, together, perhaps, with some 
= pttle smprovement in the quality of the ollicers in charge there- 
of, and the better organization of the village pohce m some 
arts of india has probably materially helped in the increase 
of the number of cases brought to notice m the returns which 
were formerly either not recorded, because there seemed no 
chance of their discovery, or simply because they never came 
to the ears of the police at all But there 1s stil much that 
passes entirely outside official action it seems generally 
accepted that of late years there has been a tendency for both 
crime and the difficulty of conviction to increase Tt must be 
recollected that the population, however law-abiding on the 
mam, isa vast one, so that a numerous army of police 3s 
required to serve the ends of justice throughout the country 
The supply of efficient agency 1s by no means unlimited, and 
the salanes of this army 18 now a matter for serious considera- 
tion The chief Iandtord of the place. 15 now losing, 
it is said, fas influence, and the police have to work on such 
evidence as they can themselves procure, and, rightly or 
wrongly, they are an unpopular body Then, again, in India 
they have to deal with numerous communities of hereditary as 
well as habitual offenders, men whose caste or tribe as tradi- 
tionally addicted to offences against property The supervision 
of these bands forms, m many provinces, nO inconsiderable 
pornon of the Jabours of the police force In recent years the 
practice of demanding security for good behaviour from the 
nown leaders of the communities in question, as well as of 
repastering the familhes or settling them on lands m certain 
tracts, has had sts effect, though more stringent measures seem 
necessaty, and ate under contemplation . The advance of 
the administration, as a whole, caries with it, no doubt, as 
increasing tendency to imsest upon the evidence produced 
against the accused beng of a quahty that upholds Icgal 
certainty of gurit, as distinguished from that mimor degree of 
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conviction that 1s generally quoted as moral certainty. This, 
vo doubt, places the accused at a distinct advantage, especially 
as he can now usvally secure the aid of a professional adviser, 
whereas the police, if Jeft to themselves to prosecute their 
charge, have neither the trainmg of a lawyer nor any sympathy 
with the system of law to which they have to mimster The 
crimimal law in force im Indiz .. 15 potin any Way a local 
growth, but ıs based on notions evolved im totally different 
circumstances by a different race of people, and it is nO 
wonder that amongst the people at large who have had expe- 
tience of the working of this branch of the law, the impression 
1s that the provisions unduly favour the chance of escape of a 
person who is really guilty ” 

In regard to the police, the review mentioned some of the 
improvements effected as a result the enquiries of 1888 and 
drew satisfaction from the fact that the financial result of all 
these reforms had not been “to largely increase the cost of the 
police force, except in the N.W. Provinces’? It furnished the 
following statistics as to the strength of the Police * j 


1881 1886 4891 
Provingsal officers 26 27 29 
District Officers 330 360 as 
Sub Officers on ralarics 
of Rs. 120 pa. and upwards 800 909 1,024 
Sub Officers on Jess than 
Rs 120pa, 13,782 14,874 15,844 
Other officers (anspecafied) 1,600 742 82! 
Mounted Constables 3 136 2,821 3,125 
Foot Constables 104,363 1,09,331 1,16,012 
Water Police 107 Sit 379 
Others (unspecified) 22,780 14,434 14,857 
Totat 1,47,544 1,44 002 152,499 


It may be seen that the increase in strength over the 
decade was not of any great significance In fact, the total 
number on general district duties decreased substantially and 
the percentage of the men armed with firearms mereased frost 
3419 1881 to Ala 1891 The relevant statistics are as follows 


14 The statatics for 1881 do not tally with those cited eather 
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J881 1886 J891 
TOTAL COST {Ry %,33,05,130 236,20,660  2,64,79,902 
EMPLOYMENT 
Jail Guards 4,993 2,759 2,316 
Escoris and Treasury 
and other Guards 11,980 35,013 37,148 
Genera! District Duties 98,227 18,620 85,16! 
Musicipal and Harbour 
Duties 27,222 25,730 26,837 
Cantonment Duties 2,184 2,410 2,506 
ARMAMENT 
Fire-arms 53,994 53,892 58,606 
Saords 44,392 44,249 44,962 
‘Yrencheons only 50,627 40,133 40,006 


The Congress had already fallen out of favour with the 
Government and efforts had been made to prevent sts fourth 
session from being held at Allahabad in December 1888 In 
order to bring pressure upon the Government, steps had been 
taken by the nationalists to mobihze public opinion in England 
by arranging lectures and distnbuting pamphlets Mr Charles 
Bradlaugh M P had attended the fifth session of the Congress 
15 Bombay in 1889 and drafted a Bill, in consultation with 
Indian leaders, for the reform and expansion of the Legislative 
Council. The Bill was moved in the Hoyse of Commons in 
1890 To counteract this, the Government introduced a Bul of 
ther own which was passed sn 1892 as the Indian Councils Act 
and extended both the constitution and the scope of the 
Indian Councils, five of which were im exrstence at this ume— 
the Governor General's and those m Madras, Bombay, Bengal 
and the NWP and Oudh It introduced, for the first time, the 
prneiple of popular representation Four additional members 
were appointed to the Goyernor-General's Counc The 
Councils had hitherto consisted of 10 to 18 members each, of 
whom 4-5 were Indians selected by the Government The 
official clement was now to be restricted to six an the Governor 
General’s Council, 9 each 1n Bombay and Madras, 10 in 
Bengal and 7 mthe N W.P and Oudh The non-official members 
were to be appointed by indirect election and the members 
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sere allowed to discuss the budget and ask questions on matters 
of public mterest * 

The recommendations of the Aitchison Commission men- 
tioned earlier were circulated to the Local Governments m 189175 
and they expressed varying opmons thereon The Madras 
Government wanted to recruit men who had just faled for the 
Civil Service or Sandhurst The Bombay Government depre- 
cated both selection in England and a competitive examination 
in India According to them, the best system was to instst on a 
good general education as indispensable and to select candidates 
according to the qualifications of health, tact, discipline and 
shrewdness The Bengal Government considered the existing 
system unsatisfactory and wanted 2/3rd of the annual vacancies 
to be given to those nearly successful in the ICS Examination 
and a Jumited competitive examination in India among statutory 
natives for the remaining E/3rd, three times as many candidates 
‘being nominated to compete as there were vacancics The 
NWP Government opposed the proposal to hold a competi- 
tive examination im England They felt that there was plenty 
of matenat of the kind required available in India and 
advocated competition among nominces and a special propor 
tron of natives The Punjab Government also opposed com- 
petition in England, partly because a percentage of 25 was 
maintained of mihtary officers in the Punjab Pole They 
wanted to adhere to the extsting system of a limited competition 
among approved candidates whe had given prior evidence of 
moral and physical qualifications and of their knowledge of 
the vernacular Only the Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces agreed to the proposals of the Comsmussion as to 
competition, but wanted that the Viceroy should surrender his 

existing powers of nomination 
Lord Lansdowne wanted the recruitment of superior police 
officers m England as well as India to be placed on a syste- 
matic basis on the principle of open competition The Secretary 
of State, Lord Crewe, was also personally interested in starting 
35 RC Majumdareral,op cit, pp 894 895 The financial settlements 
made between the Govt of India and the Provincial Govts werc 


further revised m J892 Report of the Decentralization Commission, 
1909 Vol I, p 30 


16 Circular Letters No 1/765 772 (Police) dated 28 12 1891 
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the competition system One idea was to recruit from the 


= eompetilive examination which was being held in England for 
entry into Sandhurst and Woolwich However, it was decided 


in 1892 that a certam proportion of officers for the Indian 
police should be recruited from the competition being held 
there for the Indian Forest Service, as an experimental measure. 
Candidates were to be between the ages of 19 and 21 years 
Successful candidates were to be allotted to provinces by the 
Secretary of State in his discretion, but the Government of 
India could transfer them to other provinces The balance of 
the requirements was to continue to be recruited in India by 
the Loca] Governments from among Europeans as well as 
Indians nominated by them through a competition organized 
and held by the Government of India Also Provincial Govern- 
ments were to continue to appoint Inspectors of exceptronal 
merit and ability to the superior ranks, but the Governor- 
General sad “The proportron of Native Officers in the higher 
grades would probably be small and most of them will be 
Inspectors of long service promoted for proved capacity and 
character ” Indian officers were fo receive the same pay as 
Europeans The trammg of probationers, whether appomted 
in India or England, was to be carmed out by placing them 
under the supervision of specially selected Ss P. and they were 
to qualify by passing the prescribed tests within, or at the first 
examination held after two years from the date of jommg the 
service, but the Government could give a relaxation of one 
year in this regard in special cases Seniority was to depend on 
the order m which the probationers passed the departmental 
tests 7 The first competitive exammation for this purpose was 
held in 1893 and 10 candidates were selected Thereafter 7 
candidates were selected in each of the next four years Of the 
28 officers selected from 1894-1897, 10 were allotted to Madras, 
8 to Bengaland Assam, 6 to the NWP and Oudh 2 to 
Bombay and 2 to the C P 

In Bengal, the year 1892 saw the heaviest outbreak of serous 


? HD Res No 9 (Public) 1342 52 dated 21 4 1897, Letter to S ofS 
No 22(Jud} dated 26 10 1892, Letter from Sof S No 6 (ud) dated 
924893 Govt of India, Finance aod Commerce, letter to Sof S 
No 321 of 1f 10 1893, TABON 
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crime that had occurred for many years This was attributed to 
high pnces of food resulting from deficient crops The total 
number of cognizable cases increased by more than 17,500 
There was some decrease in 1893, but the mcrease in heinous 
offences, including burglary and dacoity, continued In the 
regular police, there was a decrease in the number of educated 
subordmate officers and men The Special Reserves were form- 
ed into a Military Police by Act V of this year. 

The conduct of the village police bad continued to be m- 
different The Acts of 1870 and 1886 were amended by Act I of 
1892 Sır Henry Cotton, who introduced the new Act in the 
Legislative Council, described it as a step “in the direction of 
centralising police admmustration, and of bringing the village 
watch much more than it now ss under the immediate supervi- 
sion of the Distnct Magistrate’? The powers of appointing, 
determinmg the number and fixing the salaries of chaukidars 
were transferred to the District Magistrate and the village funds 
were replaced by a District Fund and the Panchayats were now 
to be elected “in any manner most convenient '* This was no 
longer a system of village police at all andit was rendered more 

unsatisfactory by the failure of many Collectors to take any 
anterest in it? * 

There was some decrease in cognizable offences in 1893, but 
crime mereased agam, m the presidency as well as Calcutta, 10 
1894 

The recommendations of the Beames Committee had been 
diluted to some extent by the Re-Thstribution Committee, 3S 
already noticed Orders in regard to the police were issued 10 

1893-94 nearly five years after the initiation of the enquiries of. 
1888 Appointments to the investigating staff were opened to 
public competition and the total number of SIs was mereased 
from 901 to 1,618, with z reduction of 655 H Cs but the very 
modest proposals regarding the pay of the subordinate ranks 
were not accepted The lov est grade was not abolished for any 
rank Only the fourth grade of S Is was raised from Rs 40 to 
50, but the second and first grades were actually reduced from 80 
and 100 to 70 and 80 respectively. For H Cs an additional 
grade was created of Rs 12 However, charge allowances were 
18 Matthas, op cit, pp. 147-149, Gniiths, op cit, p 105 
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sanctioned as recommended No change was made sn the 
pay of Constables, who remained in four grades on Rs 6, 7,8 
and 9” 

A Traning Schoo] was started at Bhagalpur for ibe tramuing 
of the directly-recruited investigating officers m 1895 and action 
was mitiated to open schools for the training of the rank and 
file at the headquarters of districts at the same time The 
number of vacancies in the force was 570 

In Assam, operaticns continued im the Lushar Hills in 1892- 
93, but crime decreased slightly The strength of the Civil Police 
was 2,118, but the report for the year stated that the maternal 
of which the subordinate police were composed was not good 
and could only be improved by an offer of better pay and pros- 
pects, which was not possible in the prevailing state of the 
provincial finances 

Proposals for improving the position and prospects of the 
men of both branches were sanctioned by the Secretary of State 
and the strength of the Military Palce was increased to 2,851 im 
1894-95 The mmmmum pay of constables was Rs. 7 in the plains 
and 8 in the bills The strength of the Mihtary as sell as the 
Civil Police was increased slightly tn 1895 and at was decided to 
assve free kits to recruits 

Inthe NWP and Oudh, there was a striking decrease m 
enme m 1892 due to a favourable season and vigorous action 
against the crimimal classes in the previous years However, 
dacoity increased materially and m this and other heinous 
crimes the proportion of undetected cases continued to grow 

At the same time, the quality of the force continued to be m- 
different and the standard of education low. 

Rules made mn 1893 provided that no investigation should 
be made in cases of burglary without toss, and of thefr under 
Re, 10, unless an enquiry 15 demanded, but who could demand 

anything from the police! Total enme decreased, but serious 

crime increased and there were communal nots m certain dis- 

triets which were suppressed with the aid of British troops The 

strength of the force was reduced and at was reported that there 

was no indication of any improvement im the morale of the 


19 HD, Poho, Prog. 4, Feb 1902, 
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force and the number of dismissals and punishments remained 
high 
There was an increase in burglary in 1894 and a large 
increase m all crimes against property, including dacoity, rob- 
bery, burglary and theft m 1895 However, there was some 
improvement in the percentage of conyictions in hernous crime 
The strength of the police in 1895 was 5,311 officers and 20,393 
men—8 4% mere than in 1891, The percentage of Mushms was 
53 4 im the subordinate officers and 36 3 m the men 

Rules for the appomtment of headmen were issued under 
section 45 of the Cr PC om Janwary 1895 The police were te 
have “no authority whatever” over them and they were not to 
be required to mvestigate crime or to “dance attendance on the 
police while they were investigating it” Their duty was simply 
to report The scheme was not successful allegedly because 
proper men were not selected for appomtment 

Yn the Punjab, a Police Trainimg School was established at 

Phillaur for the traing of S Is and Inspectors in 1892 The 
downward trend in crime contmued till 1894, but murders 
continued to increase The number of punishments and dismis~ 
sals in the force were more numerous Crime increased generally 
yn 1895 The working of the police was reported to be less 
satisfactory with regard to the more serious offences and there 
were fewer convictions under each head There was no general 
Reformatory School in this province, and the settlements for 
criminal tribesmen were reported to have failed ‘absolutely m 
effecting reclamation ” The strength of the farce was 73 superior 
officers and 14,954 subordinate officers and men paid from 
Imperial revenues and 50 officers and 5,154 men pard from “other 
sources ” 

Some improvements were made in the pay of the subordinate 
police id the CP in 1892 There were 92 SIs on pay ranging 
from Rs 42 to 80 and 152 Chief Constables on pay ranging 
from 27 to 40 The rank of Chief Constable was abolished The 
existing SIs and CCs were replaced by 152S 1s in three 
grades on 50,60 and 80 Sisty station allowances of Rs 10 
each were sanctioned The H Cs were in four grades on pay 
ranging from SÌ to 19 The total number was increased by 94 
and they were placed m 5 grades on 12, 15, 20, 25 and 30 The 
two grades of Constables on S} and 6] were revised to three 
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rades on Rs 6,7 and 8 No change was made in respect of 
Inspectors, who remained in 3 grades on Rs 100, 150 and 200 

Cholera was rife in certam districts, petty thefts mereased 
‘and the percentage of detection came dowa in robbery cases 
“The railway police was organised during the year Crime decreas- 
ed sn 1893, but increased substantially m 1894 and 1895. 

Important changes were introduced in 1894 1n the beat patrol 
system to diminish the amount of work to be done without 
umpatring Its efficiency, but the detective ability of the force 
‘remamed poor The strength consisted of 29 superior officers 
and 8,049 subordinate officers and men Police armament had 
consisted of Brown Bess Muskets since 186! They were re- 
armed now with converted sniders a $ 

In Madras, there was a further increase im crime due to 
scarcity and high prices of foodgrains in 1892 Only 105 out of 
383 murder cases and 121 out of 339 dacotty cases were detect- 
ed The strength of the force was 54 superior officers ang 22,445 
subordinate officers and men A proposal for additions to the 
force was forwarded to the Government of India and some 
improvements in organization were adopted There was an ovet~ 
‘all decrease m crime m 1893, but serious offences agaist the 
person increased and there was no improvement m the percent- 
age of detections 

Crime increased under every head, except minor offences 
against property, in 1894 and 1895 The number of murders 
was 403 in 1894, the largest recorded for 30 years The percent- 
age of detection was 31 9. The detection of dacoity cases was 
also unsatisfactory Small increases were made in the strength 
of the force, but there were 305 vacancies at the end of 1895. 
The proportian to the population was 1672 in towns and 
12,091 in the rural area with an average of 1 1,669 There was 
an increase in the number and percentage of convictions of police 
officers under the Police Act Act HP of 1894 sought to improve 
the position of willage officers in the permanently settled distnets, 
but the provisions were not fully applied or practically tested for 
some years to came 
in Bombay, the volume of crime came down in J892 which 
vas ascribed to a favourable season and the efficient working 
of the preventive measures However, there was an outbreak of 
dacoity in the Central Division which required special repressive 
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measures and there was a Jarge increase in burglaries and thefts 
an Bombay City The strength, melding Sind and the City, 
came down to 20,756 The Local Government stressed that an 
zmprovement m the pay and prospects of the police was much 
needed m Sind 
After prolonged correspondence, some changes were made 
un the pay of the subordmate police in 1893 There were 6 
grades of Inspectors on Rs 100 to 250 and four of Chief 
Constables on 50 to 95 The lowest grade was abolished for 
both these ranks, an adjustment was made im the pumber in the 
remaining grades and the highest grade for C Cs. was raised to 
Rs 100 The 4 grades for Head Constables were raised from 
11% to 30 to 13 to 357° 
In the middle of the year, during the Moharsam celebra- 
tions, a Muslim mob indulged in an orgy of violence in 
Kathiawar, during which a number of temples were destroyed 
and several Hindus were murdered There was inevitable 
Yeaction m the Hindus of Bombay On Friday Avgust il, 
incited by Muslim extremists, a Jarge Muslim congregation 
came out of the Jama Masyd and commenced an attack on 
Hindu temples in Hanuman Lane Only a small body of polne 
was available and withm a short time large parts of the city 
Mere given over fo mob law Troops were called out in strength 
{3,000} and opened fire several times and order was restored 
gradually in the next three days © 
There was a further decrease in crime in the presidency and 
Sind during the year, but crime increased in the City, im which 
the riots of August alone accounted for 1,242 cases The in- 
‘trease was ascribed also to less effectual police supervision 
‘because the strength of the force had remained stauonary, while 
many addiuonal duties had been assigned to it There was 2 
sparual re organization and a further decrease im the strength of 
the Presidency Police im 1893 and 1894 Crime increased in 
Sind, with a large number of murders and dacoities in 1894 
By an Act which was passed in 1893 and came into opera- 
Uon in 1865, military control was consolidated and the whole 
army in Yndia was placed under the single control of the 


29 Sbid No change was made n n 
espect of 
three grades of Rs 9, 10 and H ates aM ates 


21 SM Edwardes, op. cit, pp 106110 
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ommanderin-Chief and divided into 4 territonal commands— 
those of Bengal, Madras, Bombay and the Punjab—each under 
a Licutepant-Gencral ae 

The Legislative Department of the Government of India had 
peen asked in July 1893 to prepare a Bul to amend the Police 
Act on the basis of the recommendations of the Police Commit- 
tec of the N W Provinces and Qudh and certain defects pointed 
out in judicial pronouncements The BiH was ultimately passed 
as the Police Act (1861) Amendment Act, VIII of 1895” Yt 
added the discphaary punishments of 15 days’ confinement to 
parracks, deprivation of good conduct pay and removal from 
staff situation in section 7 A proviso was added to clause 2 of 
section 8 to the effect that, while under suspension, a police 
officer shall continue to be subject to the provisions of sections 
9, 10, 28 and 29 and to the control of bis superior officers. 
Section 15 was amended so as to empower the magistrate to 
recover the cost of ‘punitive’ police esther from all the babis 
tants of the part of the country described m the notification, 
as already provided for, or from any particular persons or class 
or classes of persons whose conduct he holds, in has diseretion, 
to be at favit Section 15A was added to provide for “awarding 
compensation to sufferers from misconduct of inhabitants or 
persons interested ın land ™ It gave the local authorities greater 
discretion im selecting the persons from whom the cast of addi- 
tional police should be realised in areas where disturbances had 
made such additional police necessary Non-resident owners of 
property could be included, if considered fair and just, and 
people or classes not found responsible could be excluded 
Section 29 was amended so as 10 make a police officer furing to 
return to duty after the leave sanctioned to him punishable 
under its provisions Section 30 was elaborated so as to include 
magisterial control and clanfy the powers of a Superintendent 
of Police to attach conditions to licences issued for assemblies 
or processions Section 30A was added to provide for powers 
to stop and disperse assemblies and processions violating the 
conditions of the licence ** Sections 38 to 40 (Procedure until 


22. Imperial Gazeteer of India, op cp 353 

23) Home Dept, Pobee, Progs 262-213 July 1893 

24 Sechons 15, ISA 30 and 304 were applied to the whole of Madras 
Presidency by a Nonécaton on Ji October 1873 xod the 
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F the men in the Military police and 
is EEE a one: e armed with ries In the 
act police, 44,823 were armed with breech-loading ae 
ore weapons, 954 with muzzle loaders, 32,609 with swo 
: 26 with batons ** 
se had inaugurated the Ganapati Festival in 1894 with 
fectures, processions and the singing of patriotic sone ies 
mam features Students jomned in hundreds and the ae : 
were trained in the art of fencing with sticks ps PE 
orgawzed the Shivajı Festival, which became a plst ie or 

reaching nationalism Tagore and Aurobindo supporte : 

Sate in Bengal and the Bntish Government, strongly 
suspecting the motives behind these celebrations, used all a 
to suppress them However, there were mass mpelings ap a 

“Government speeches 1n various parts of the country i 
Facilities for mngation in the country were still moma 
-Opiy about 30m of the 225m acres of crop area eae 
from wells, canals, tanks and rivers The rest depended on 


Teturn 18 made to warrant of distress, Imprisonment if distresg 
not sufficient and Levy of fines from European British sabets) 
Were repealed m view of the fact that the authority provides 
thereby could be exercised under the Cr PC as revnet in 
1882 

It can be seen that the thrust of these changes was wholly 
fowards tightenmg disciplinary control over a maserably pad 
police force ang increasing ns capacity for repression They 
were, m particular, in no way connected with the objectives of 
the enquiries rostituied in 1888 Some of these amendments had 
evoked a good deal of opposition and criticism in the country, 
both inside and outside the Legislative Counce), but puble 
opmion could hardly prevar against amperial policy ** 


The strength and composition of the Police on 1 Jannary 
1896 was- 


Eg E 2 on: Military Pohce __Speciat Police District Police? monsoon There was a disastrous famine again over a great 
Superior Officers ı part of the country n 1896-97, which effected the NW P. and 
fun i ca m : Dudh, Bihar, the C P, Madras and Bombay, covering ia at 
Muhammadan = ra 7 of 2,27,000 sq miles and effecting a population of _ Cae 
Hindu 2 ~ 8 people There were 1,05,000 more deaths than norma i i 
Diberi ia S $ rovinces Added to this, the outbreak of plague in as ay z 
o a8 a aus 1896 inflamed passions, apart from caustng distress and pan 
Toferior Officers: from the city from September 1896 
European 5 u ato There was a large exodus fro sede 86,499, but 
Forssin = 3 153 to May 1898 The number of deaths reportes as 86,499, 
Muhammadan 322 15 5748 the actual number was considerably higher aaa 
Hindu 33 59 3937 The Plague Commissioner, Mr Rand, was very 2 ess 
Others 33 7 1,784 Poona British troops were used to destroy allegedly conta 
TA ns 483 95 18 012 nated property, but they indulged freely in looting while = 
Mubammadan 354 446 40.817 this duty and created a reign of terror a to Paon a 
Ehodu 13 646 914 64728 alarm In ths result, Rand was murdered a ee hich 
Orkes 2 027 s 13383 European Military officer, Lt Ayerst, on 22 June 1897, w 
Total 15,287 Ing 1,18 923 was the birthday of Queen Victoria One Damodar Chapckar 


*Including District Reserves and Town or Manicipal Police, 


It may be noticed th 
than tn 189) and th 
eter ee 


26 HD, Police, Progs 49-78, Sept 1896 
dulkar, op cit, Vot Ip 8 
A a epidemie of plague continued to take a beavy coll for several 
5 years theresfier The number of deattss reported in the whole country 
were 1,39 000 in 1899 and 92, 800 in 1900 


at the overall strength was considernbly less 
at the superior officers Were still overwhelm- 


pee DFOVISKONS In the Madras ACE were repealed by Madras Act V 
25. Hart Rao, 
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was tried and convicted of the double murder, Tilak, who had 
protested agaist this “vast engine of oppression”, but was 
dot connected with the murders m any way, was toed for 
sedition and sentenced to 18 months’ hard labour in the same 
year, after “a travesty of a trial’ 2? 

Tn view of the situation that was developing in the country, 
the criminal Jaws were refined further it 1898 The LPC was 
amended by Act 1V of that year, which added sections 108A 
(Abetment in India of Offences outside India) and 153A 
(Promoting Enmuy between different Groups), gave a wider 
dfinrtion to the term ‘sedition’ im section 124A than existed in 
the original, and amended section 505 The Bill op respect of 
this Act had caused alarm and evoked widespread criticism, 
even though the Government had taken care not fo get it trans~ 
Isted and published as had been the practice hitherto with 
respect to all new legislation The report of the Select Com~ 
mittee on the Bill was presented to the Council, which now had 
7 Indians in a membership of 21, on 18 February 1898 and led 
to a lengthy debate Mr Chitnavis objected strongly to the 
amendment to Section 124A and sad, wer aha “The section 38 
unnecessary Penal and restrictive Jegislaion 1s never justified, 
except on the plea of necessity, Itas an evil which 3s brought in 
to correct greater evils In the present case I do not see that the 
circumstances of the country and the state of the Jaw call for 
Such a measure as this section purports to be The country 1s 
not nfe with sedition, nor convulsed by disturbances The 
existing law has not been found to be inadequate or nvgatory 
for dealing with cases which the State has considered to bt 
oe ee modification, therefore, 1s wholly 
been tried and not found saan T PEERS 
idee eron ma been made that the words “with crrminal 
na — ed before the words “brings or attempts to 

in Section 124A and before “promotes or attempts to 

Promote” in Section 153A, but this y 
Commitee Panin oe a was rejected by the Select 
u3 Kaul referred to n again m the 


29 Edwards, op cit, p 284, 
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amendment carher by Act X of 1891 ‘There had been a miner 
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Council as a suggestion, which would “have removed all poss 
ple doubt and prevented the occurrence of any difficulty Mr. 
Charla also expressed vehement opposition to the Bull and used 
the same words to describe at as had been used by the Viceroy 
of an eather occasion with respect of the Vernacular Press Act 
_-“J am most strongly of opimon that an Act of this nature 
ys obnoxious 19 principle, uncertain yn operation and not 
necessary under the present circumstances * Mr, Sayan: called 
the Billa “retrograde measure.” The other Indian members of 
the Council also opposed it However, all the amendments 
pressed by them were rejected and the Bull was passed and 
received the Governor General’s assent on the same day 

The Cr PC had been amended yet again by Act XII of 
$896 and was re enacted afresh by Act V of 1898 The arrange- 
ment of the 1882 Code was retained, but important changes 
were made in a number of Sections Section 108 which related 
to procedure of magistrates etc not empowered to act under 
section 107, was substtuted by an altogether new provision 
entitled “Security for good behaviour fram persons disseminat- 
ing seditious matter” Section 110 was elaborated The 
= eoncluding words ‘ and may reduce mto writing any statement 
made by the person so exammed” in the first clause of section 
161 and the word “truly” snserted in the second clause thereof 
w ISB were omitted The argument for the latter was 
that fear of prosecution for perjury would hamper investi- 
gations 

Section 162 was changed to the following 

“(1) No statement made by any person to a police officer 
in the course of an investigation under thts Chapter shall, £ 
taken down in writing, be signed by the person making 1, nor 
shall such writing be used as evidence 

“Provided that, when any witness is called for the prosecu~ 
tion whose statement has been taken down in writing as 
aforesaid, the court shall, on the request of the accused, refer 
to such wrung and may then, of the court thinks st expedient 
in the interests of justice, direct that the accused be furnished 
with a copy thereof and such statement mav be used to impeach 
the credit of such witness m the manner provided by the Indian 


Evidence Act, 1872 
(2) Nothing m this section shall be deemed to apply {0 any 
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statement falling within the provisions of section 32, clause (1), 
of the Indian Evidence Act, 187 " 

In section 167 relating to remand to custody, the words “in 
the whole” were added after the words “15 days" New pro- 
visions were mtroduced im sections 556-557, 560-563 and 565 
These related to powers to police to seize Property suspected 
to be stolen, practising pleader not to sit as magistrate 
im certain cases, officers concerned in sales rot to pur- 
chase or bid for property, special provisions with regard to 
yape by a husband, first offenders and order for notifying 
address of previously convicted offender The last of these was 
yntended to subject certam classes of offenders to the hability 
of police supervision after release from jait 

There wasa very lengthy debate on the BM in the Council 
on il and I2 Marh?! The Indian members objected 
vehemently to the provision made in the new section 108 Mr 
<Chimavis said that it amounted to “a revival of the Vernacular 

Press Act man apparently judicial garb” and added that “the 
ect of it would be that all newspapers would be placed under 
executive control, which would not only lower the status of the 
Press, but even demoralize it by preventing the expression of 
honest and candid opition on public questions "" Mr Sayani said 
that the new section was ‘impolitic’, ‘unfar’, ‘unjust’ and 
“‘demoralising’ and would put too much power tn the hands of the 
police aod the magistracy, create and increase unrest and diminish 
the Government's popularity Mr Charly said that the powers 
ander this sechon might be abused by “busy Magistrates and 
hasty policemen’, at times ‘goaded by some real or fancied 
personal affront" However, the Government were determined, 
allthe amendments brought forward by the Indian members 
were rejected and the section was passed as drafted, except that 
a Suggestion was accepted that, 1n cases of registered publica- 
fons, proceedings under the section should be inittated only 
with the prior sanction of the Local Government 

Under the Code of £882, an offence under section 124A 

YPC was triable exclusively by the Court of Session The new 
grans for trials of such offences by a Court of Session 
esidency Magistrate, District Magistrate and a Magis- 


e 
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trate of the Ist Class, specially empowered in this behalf by the 
Local Government This change was also opposed vehemently 
by the Indian members Mr. Chitnavis sard that it had “pro- 
duced something hike consternation amongst all classes of 
Jndians” and that executive officers would fend to be biased 
yo such tnals fn this case also, all the amendments brought 
forward by the Indian members were negatived Mr Joy Govind 
Law charged that the revised Code “embodied to a great extent 
the suggestions of the executive afficers of the Government and 
yery httle the recommendations of the non-official communities" 
and remarked that “the Council was not legislating in view of 
an emergency” Mr Sayam cautioned that ‘the Government 
has to be watchful that legislation does not press too heavily on 
the tender plant of hberty and of ervihzation which had been 
sown by rtself*? But, as vocal opposition to the Government 
was increasing, they had to go ahead with the introduction of 
these provisions 

The Code, as finalized in 1898, 1s a long piece of legislation 
and much more than a complete body of criminal procedure 
It has been said that it combined the merits of the Enghsh, or 
accusatory system, with the facdities for arriving at the truth 
afforded by the Continental, or inquisitorial, systems and that 
its provisions were very plain and practical, but, in fact, it made 
the administration of the criminal Jaw exceedingly technical, 
leading to frequent failures of justice and serious hurdles in 
the way of the police im the investigation of cases, as stated 
earher 

It was during this period that Edward Richard Henry 
ICS, on becoming the IG P , Bengal, developed the system of 
the classification of finger prints with the assistance of Subs 
Inspector Aziz-ul-Haque and Hem Chandra Bose Collaborative 
work was done at Madras by Inspector EA Subramaniam 
Iyer, who inaugurated the Madras Provincial Fingerprint Bureau 
The system was oflicially adopted by the Government of Indta 
throughout the country in 1598 and the Indtan Evidence Act 
was amended in 1899 to admit the opinion of an expert as 
evidence of the identity of fingerprints The system was adopted 
later in Britain when Henry became an Assistant Commissioner 
in the Metropolitan Police. 

incidentally, if may be mentioned that, in a communication 
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to the Government of India sent im 1898, the Secretary of Stale 
observed that Indian students atmvng m fondon to 
compete for the public services were generally annexed by the 
Congress Party, who were very active there and were ‘‘accus~ 
tomed to use very violent language im the discussion of Indian 
affars” and that the Congress party assisted them to find 
quarters “with a view to early enrolment in the Congress Lists ” 
He desired that the Government of India should make judicious 
efforts to meet the situation im communication with the Local 
Governments such as “will effect the object without exciting 
undue attention © Tt was suggested that, af the Directors of 
Pubhe Instruction and College Professors could report to the 
Government the names of Yndiang going to England, the Home 
Government could make efforts to get candidates of ‘noble 
birth “antroduced into society” and that candidates who were 
“penmiless” ought to be persvaded 10 remam “content with an 
Indian education’. 

Lord Curzon assumed the Viceroyalty im January 1899 and 
imparted a new vigour and a new aggressiveness to the Govern- 
mentof India He beheved that Indian nationalism could be 
contained castly and said m a confidential letter to the Secretary 
of Statexa 1909 “My own belief xs that Congress 15 tottering 
to its fall, and one of my great ambitions while m India 1s to 
assist tt fo a peaceful demise *** As in the case of Lord Lytton, 
however, he was also greeted by intense famine Conditions, 
which effected an area of 4 Jakh sq miles in Bombay, the 
CP, the Punjab, Rajputana, Baroda and the Central India 
States, and a population of 6 crores (2) crores in British 
Indy) Plague also continued to take a heavy toll throughout 
hus tenure = 


32, Home Dept , Public, Progs 262 282, October 19389 

33 Edwardes, op cit, 288 M Edwardes A History of India 1961, p 30% 

34 ‘Tre Census of 1901 showed thar the population increased the 
decade 189}-1907 by $6 milians Some tacts were enumerated for 
the first time and the real increase was Only J 4934 against 112% 10 
the decade 1881-1891 In fact, the populttion had decreased in some 
Tepons struck by famine eg Hyderabad, Baroda, Rajputana, Central 
Ipdia, the CP and Bombay States, and the C.P and the Bombay 
Presidency, except Sind. Deaths from plague slone since September 
1996 to Apn} 1900 had numbered about three lakhs in Bombay and 
475 000 in the whole country and Bengal had also been badly affected. 
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An Official Secrets Act was passed im 1899 and the 
Whipping Act {V of 19C0) extended the pumshment of whipp- 
yng to offences committed by juvenile offenders under the 
Special and Local Laws which were punishable with mmprison- 
ment and also to attempts to commit offences punishable with 
whipping and-to the offence of rioting armed with a deadly 
-weapon 

Ten eminent retired Indian officials had submitted a memo- 
nal to the Secretary of State on the question of the separation 
of judicial from executive functions Enquiries were made 
thereon from the Local Governments and voluminous replies 
were received, but the matter was kept pending consideration, 
ag the Viceroy had other ideas ** 

In 1900, the Government of India took up the question as 
to whether the police services of tht larger provinces should 
not be recrusted on the lines of the ICS, with the object of 
ensuring that cach officer should after learning hus work hold 
infersor posts for sometime and then fill superior posts practi- 
ically in permanency. The scheme prepared for this purpose 
provided for a proportion of 773 ASsP to every hundred 
superior posts The Local Governments responded with various 
suggestions, all of which involved extra expenditure Madras 
asked for six additional superior officers ata cost of Rs 37,500 
Bengal asked for Rs 1,84,875 for superior officers and about 
Rs 10 Jakhs for remodelling the imvestigating staff and 
strengthenmg the Calcutta Police, the NWP and Oudh asked 
for Rs 1,88,400 for supenor officers, Dy Ss P and Inspectors 
This patticular proposal was referred to the Secretary of State. 
The Punjab asked for Rs 68,625 for superior staff and 
Rs 3,61,854 for infenor staf The NWEP asked for 2 
Additional Supenmtendents and some inferior staff at a total 
cost of Rs 67,257 As stated elsewhere, the superior staff of 
this province was drawn from the Punjab, as a small separate 
cadre could not be worked satisfactorily The C P. asked for 
only Z addujonal A Ss F. All these proposals were also kept 
pending ** 

‘There were a further 2 83 000 deaths in 1901, 5,83 000 in 1902, 8,63 000 
in 1903 and 11,435,500 in 1904 
35 Home Dept , Letters Nos $21-$27 dated 31-3 1900 


36 HD letters Nos 449 of 7-7 1900 and 719722 of 30-10-1900 4 
Summary of the Administration of Lord Curzon, 3903, pp U3 U4 
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In the meantime, the incidence of come and unrest bad 
increased practically all over the country and the action taken 
as a result of the enquiries of 1888 having been altogether 
superficial and utterly inadequate, there was no improvement in 
the state of the police or their ability to deal with crime and 
cnminals In Bengal, there was an imerease m heinous as well 
as mnor offences in the presidency in 1896 and riots m 
Calcutta’? and the number of offences in the city reached the 
Inghest total on record Some extra police were employed in 
connection with the plague, famme and railway extension 
works, but the fourth company of military police, which was 
stationed in Sikkim was disbanded and steps were taken at 
the same time for the gradual substitution of the regular police 
by chaukidars in the towns as an economy measure The 
recruitment of Sis by competitive examination was reported 
fo be giving good results, but the records do not show what 
constituted the good results A beginning was made im tbe 
opentng of district schools for the training of the rank and fle 

Cognizable crime increased by more than 25% in 1897, but 
a new station-beat system had been introduced in almost all 
districts during the year aod it was reported that this resulted 

in the arrest of absconders and thieves, the discovery of 
unreported cases of burglary and theft and the prevention of 
disturbances by bringing to notice loca] dissensions and unrest 
likely to cause breaches of the peace Specified areas or groups of 
dwellings in the rural area were formed into “statutory villages” 
and over 3,600 petty officers were provided as intermediaries 
between the village watch and the regular police with the 
mitention that many more would be appointed im the future 
Village chaukidars were used for the patrol of roads carrying 
commercial, pilgrim or mail traffic which passed through jungles 
and over hills The rivers were patrolled by the police The 


37 The use of blank cartridges as warning was reported to have proved 
quite effecnve in these nots The Government of Bengal suggested 
thereafter that n should be feft to the discrenon of the authorities 
whether or not blank cartridges should be used in the first mstance 
on the occasion ofa riot, The Govt of India turned down the sugges- 
bon in November 1896 and reiterated the eather snsieuctions that 


blank cartridges should never be used on such occasions, H D Police 
Progs 24 & 25, November 1896 
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percentage of hteracy was 84 5 ın the officers, but only 24 6 in 
the rank and file The mihtary poliec marntained peace during 
“Mubarrum and after the Calcutta riots m Juneand July as 
‘also mm connection with the plague. 
A large force was employed temporarily in 1898 for plague 
duty, but the state of discipline was not very satisfactory There 
were 13 cases of torture and 85 of extortion against policemen, 
of which 2 and 13 respectively ended 19 conviction There were 
334 judicial convictions and 3,278 departmental punishments 
yn 1897 and 418 and 3,856 respectively in 1898 It was reported 
that the need of a good detective department was engaging the 
attention of the Government The pay of the village chaukidars 
was sull nether sufficient nor regular 
Act 1 of 1898 (Calcutta Police Act) applied the ‘punitive police’ 
sections of the Police Act [S61 to the town and suburbs of Calcut~ 
ta in consequence of the riots of the previous two years In view 
of the increasing labour popolation on both sides of the Hoogly 
inthe area of the jute and cotton mills, a fourth company of 
Military Police was sanctsoned and ratsed again in 1898 under 
the command of an ASP and the Howrah Disinct Police 
Reserve was imereased from ] ST, 2 H Cs. and 20 Constables 
to2SIs,4HCs and 50 Constables At the same time, the 
Bengal Government proposed a considerable increase in the 
Armed Foot Police, the Mounted Police, the European Pohee and 
the Ordinary Foot Police of the town and suburbs of Calcutta 
at a cost of Rs 63,552 per annum Some of these proposals 
were sanctioned in 1899 ° 
Commenting onthe Annual Police Adminstration Report 
for 1899, at was stated that the prevalence of rioting was a 
blot on the administration of crimunal jusuce m Bengal and 
it was suggested that magistrates trying serious cases of nioung 
should exercise a wise discretion by making it a rule that offen- 
ders convicted should be sentenced to:mprisonment without the 
optan of fine 

The Government of India, now desired the Bengal Govern- 
ment to take carly steps to augment the force and to send to 
them a detailed scheme for strengthening the rank and file of 


38 ITD Police, Progs 138-147, June 1898 £3214 Nov 1998 Dispatch 
No 64(udt) 9-11-1599 
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the mvestigating staff They added, however, that the nyest- 
gation of reported offences should be restricted to those which 
at was really necessary to investigate, because st appeared to them 
that the percentage of investigations was unnecessarily high and 
was reflected in the low percentage of convictions after trials, 
which meant that energy was being misdirected °° 
There was an outbreak among the Mundas of Ranchi 
district in Chota Nagpur towards the end of 1899, in which 
one Pohce Station was burned and 5 Constables and a 
European and his servant were killed Detatchments of military 
polce from three out of the four compames were sent to 
Ranch to deal with the situation The Commissioner was 
censured ‘The under-manned police was already under severe 
strain due to plague, scarcity and the census Their work Was 
naturally disappointing and there wasa considerable socrease 
an the volume of crime, but only 60% af the cases reported 
were investigated Police failure was conspirvous Im dacaity 
and butglary cases The percentage of convictions fell to 3h4, 
which was the lowest in the preceding 8 years 41 1% of the 
members of the chaukiart force were fined for misconduct 
The preparation of a comprehensive scheme for the improve- 
ment of the police was taken in hand + 
There was an exceptional mcrease in crime, particutatly im 
offences against property, in 1901, the total number of cogniz~ 
able offences reported being 30,000 more than the average of 
the previovs 10 years Riots and dacoities were also numerous 
and the Lieutenant-Governor stated that ‘far-reaching and 
costly changes in the present system are required both to 
strengthen the force and to better the prospects of the men." 
There was an earthqeake of unusual sntensty in Assam (and 
north east Bengal) on 12 June 1897 In the police, there 
ie P Gils year Crime uncreased consider 
asadded to the Military Police 
and the sirength rose to 4,064 There was a shett r 
the strength of the cnal police also i en 
nl iii P im the crime situation tn the next 
age of cases reported as not found 


Hi RD, Police Prop 123-324, March 1901 
Summary of the Adninistration of Lord Curton, JOOS, pp 131-432 
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syue” remamed above 30, which can hardly be considered 
creditable to the police A re-organization of the civil police 
was sanctioned m 1899 on the lines accepted in Bengal and 
was rmplemented over a series of years as funds became avail 
able “| The armed police was amalgamated with the civil police, 
winch was said to have faciitated traimng and the mautenance 
of disaphine The status and qualifications of the investigating 
officers were improved to secure A superior class of pohce 
officers for the investigation of crime The system of identifica- 
tion by finger prints was introduced The total strength of the 
cvil police was 2,779 10 1901 The military police were re- 
armed with Martin-Henry niles 
Cogaizable crime mereased further in the NWP and Oudh 
in 1896, markedly in dacorhes and cattle thefts and fire arms 
were used more frequently by dacoits There was a decline in 
the percentage of cases convicted to cases mvestigated Some 
success was reported in dealing with recognized crummat tribes 
With a famme and precautions against plague, 1897 proved 
to be a year of exceptional difficulties and strain for every 
branch of the force There was a serious increase in crinie, 
including hemous crime Dacoity was nife in many districts and 
there were increases in cattle thefts, cattle porsoning, homicide 
and kidnapping 
A 33%, decrease in crime was recorded in 1898, with the 
subsidence of famine conditions, but imvestigation was refused 
in 46% of the cognizable cases reported, the corresponding 
percentages in Bengal and the Punjab berg 22 and 30, which 
led to the conclusion that a larger amount of crime went 
unpunished ın this than im the other provinces The report for 
1898-1899 said that the police service does not attract the best 
class of recruits, but expressed the hope that, as the. aggregate 
pay had been increased by 6} lakhs annually during the preceding 
5 years, this will ‘lessen the force of the great temptations to 
corruption which undoubtedly meet the constables at present’. 
Crime increased in 1899 and agara in 1900 and investiga- 
uon was refused in 48% of the cases reported in both years 
Dacatty cases were frequent in Aligarh, Agra and Jhansi and, 
Judging from convictions, the police were fess successful in 
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dealmg with them, particularly armed dacoities, of which oaly 
19% were worked out to conviction m 1899, The strength of 
the police kept falling from 1898, though the railway police was 
mereased The Police Traning School was shifted from 
Allahabad to Moradabad Orders were issued for a careful 
revision of the hst of beadmen, but this did not lead to any 
noticeable improvement in the village police 

In 190}, an 18% decrease in the crime statistics was ascribed 
to “sound preventive action” The level reached was said to be 
the lowest in the precedig 12 years A scheme for the re~ 
organization of and additions to the force was prepared and 
sent to the Secretary of State and was later referred to the 
Pohce Commission The police arrangements of many towns 
wete reported to be very defective +ë 

There was a decrease of about 200 men in the Strength of 
the force in the Punjab in 1896 The Proportion of police to the 
population was 1305 m the urban areas and 1 1,194 1n the 
tural areas, with an average of 1 1,040 im the whole province, 
but the proportion of the Police employed on purely police 
duties was as low as 12,686 50% of the officers and 63% of 
the men were Muslims A Finger Print Bureau was established 
during the year 

‘There was a further reduction of strergth in 1897, but the 
force was reported to have done well an connection with the 
frontier disturbances and the plague operations in the Jullundur 
division A Legislative Counnt was Btanted to this Province 
from ! May !897 Offences against the State and crimes 
of violence continued to meresse 38 Lee-Metford rifles and 
25 Martm-Henry carbines were stolen m 1898 and only 9 of 
these 63 weapons were recovered The number of voluntary 
fesignatiods tncreased showing the unpopulanty of the service 
However, 2,120 recrutts were enlisted dunng the year, but only 
30% of them were Hindus and Sikhs 

Commisstoners were appointed now as D Is G ex-officio for 
the prevention and getection of cume with responsibility 
for the efficrency of the officers directly concerned m the execn- 
tie portion of the work of the suppression and prevention of 
crime, the maintenance of cordial and intelligent co-operation 


between the police of diferent districts, the surveillance af bad 
AL Dispatch No 303, datad 26.9:190} 
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characters and the examination of case dianes The regular 
DisG were reduced to the positon of mere professional 
advisers The result was that the Commissioners were burdened 
with work which they could not, with due regard to thar other 
duties, perform efficiently and the Inspector General s fesponsibi~ 
lity was weakened 43 The report for the year stated that “the 
efficiency of the police is not increasing pari passu with the 
intelligence and resources of the crsminal” and that “an educa~ 
tional improvement im the force is accompanied bya decline im 
socral status and prestige” 

The tikr: chaukrdars system in force, especially in Ammntsar 
district, was employed with success in dealing with an outburst 
of robberies in 1897 The Punjab Police Report for 1898 descri- 
bes ut thus “Itis an arrangement under which all the villagers 
voluntarily undertake, in turn, to guard the entrances of the 
village at might The metbod of selection for the duty ss that 
two „large earthen vessels, ordinarily used for carrymg 
water, are sunk m the ground in the place of the Village cone 
mon resort, . the neck and mouths. . ate left above 
ground-level, and are fastened with a hd secured by a Jock. 
The names of all the male inbabrtants of the village, irrespective 
of caste or position, and who are between certam stated ages, 
are written on scraps of paper and allthe names are then 
dropped into one of the receptacles. ..A numberof .. 
lathis or dangs are provided, which correspondon number with 
the number of watchmen that the village community has decid~ 
ed shall be nightly on duty . . Daily the village elders... 
meet at the place, the lock is opened, the required number of 

papers for duty on the approaching night are drawn at hazard, 
and the batons are sent to the persons whose names are draws. 
It becomes their duty to undertake im person watch on the 
meght The names drawn are dropped into the second receptacle 
so that those who have served their turn cannot be called upon 
again till all have done theirs However, the same report goes 
on to say “The effect of the tikri chaukidarl system my Amritsar 
seems to be waning People naturally become negligent when 
they know that there 15 no legal punishment for default We- 


43 Punab Govt Res Home (Police) Dept Na 232 dated 712 18982 
Report of the IPC, 1902-03, p 78 
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should enforce village responsibility for the prevention of crime 
‘by legalizing the system ""!* 

There wasa grave increase 2 Serious crime, particularly 
robbery and dacoity, m 1899 117 policemen were punished 
judicially and 2,036 1¢ about 10% of the force departmentally 
The percentage of literacy was 82 10 officers, but only 21 10 
constables Yet another Committee appointed to consider 
improvements recommended certain reforms, cluding the addı- 
tion of one DIG, 21 Inspectors and 600 Sergeants and Con- 
stables. A scheme of re-organization prepared by the Local 
Government was referred to the Government of India 

The increase in serious crime, including dacotty and robbery, 
continued m 1900 A Special Officer was put on duty to deal 
with dacorty As a result of the special operations undertaken 
by him in 1900-1901, there was a decrease 10 serious crime. 
Incidentally, st may be mentioned that this province always 
showed the largest proportion of cases not found tirus”? ‘The 

percentage of convictions in cnmunal tnals, mcluding summary 
trials, was only 29 
in the CP, owing to famine conditions asd a rapid rise in 
the price of foodgrains, there was a large increase in offences 
against property, dacomies imcreasiag threefold, in 1896 Serious 
disturbances in the form of grain mots in Nagpur in September 
were suppressed with the aid of troops The situation dete~ 
norated m 1897 The total number of offences increased by 377% 
and amounted to More than double the number in 1893 
Murders were more avmerous Dacoities and robberies, 
generally consisting of grain looting by starving villagers, 
nmereased substantially 
Waith the cessation of famine conditions, however, there was a 
phenomenal decrease m crime in 1898 The police strength was 
runereased marginally im 1898-99, but dificully was experienced 
in recruitment, especially in respect of educated men who wire 
-expected to furnish the kind of materi] required for the future 
HCs, and Sis The Local Government called for early consi- 
deration of the question of offering more mducements for entry 
into the force 
With the recurrence of famine, crime increased very const 
erably again in 1900, the number of offences risin o, 
ces rising by 100%. 
43 Mahai op ci. pp 152-169 
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aly 67% of the cases reported were investigated Difficulty in 
ecruitment continued im respect of Constables as well as the 
igher ranks because of low rates of pay 22 officers and 78 men 
were dismissed m 1899 and 12 and 85 respectively 1n 1900. 
Formal orders were issued m 1901 for petty cases to be left 
uninvestigated 

Jn Madras, dacoilies increased :n 1896 and there was a 
Moplah outbreak m Malabar, with forced conversions of 
Hindus and desecration of Hindu temples The police and the 
troops detailed to deal with the situation fired several rounds 
gesulting m the death of 92 Moplabs There was a strike in the 
Negapatam Railway workshop and trots in Tanjore and Kastna 
districts The police used blank cartridges to suppress riots in 
the Hatter district, which was later objected to by the Govern- 
ment of India The unprecedented exaction of the Xallars Jed 
to a revolt of the villagers and serrous nots in Madura district 
“The Police Report for the year states “‘Mectings of villagers 
were held, at which thousands attended, they took oath on 
their ploughs to dispense with the services of the Kallars, they 
formed funds to compensate such of them as lost their cattle or 
whose houses were burnt, they arranged for watchmen among 
themselves to patrol the villages at night, they provided horns 
to be sounded to carry the alarm in case of thefts from village 
to village, and they prescribed a regolar scale of fines to be paid 
by those villagers who failed to turn out on the sound of the 
alarm” Whatever improvement took place subsequently was 
ascribed, however, to the activities of the regular police The 
sanctioned strength was increased shghtly, but there wasa 
decrease im the actual strength “ 

There was a considerable sncrease m crime under all heads 
—dacoities, robberies, burglaries and cattle thefts~in 1897. The 
actual strength was less than in the previous year. There was 
a small increase in crime again in $898, mainly under the 
Local and Special Laws and grave offences against property, 
The police were reported to be less successful m deahog with 
the latter class of crime There were 1,995 eahstments, but 
1,797 men left the force with the result that tt remained 8% 
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below sanctioned strength at the end of the year The Malap- 
puram Special Police was now made permanent 

The strength of the Madras City Pohce m 1898 was I 
Commussiover, | Deputy Commissioner, 1 Assistant Comans- 
ner, | Chief Supermtendent, 12 Inspectors, 30 Sub-Inspectors, 
including 21 Europeans and 9 Indians, 154 Head Constables, 
including 14 Europeans and 140 Indians and 1,214 Constables 

‘There was an increase m cognizable ermes generally in 

1899, but there was a decrease in IPC. crime There were 
serious ‘ant-Shanar riots” accompanied by Jooting 10 
Tinnevelly and parts of Madura durmg April to June, which 
necessitated the drafting of additional police from the neighbour- 
ng districts to cope with the situation 3 special companies of 
‘punitive’ pobce were thereafter stationed at Sivakasi, Surandas 
and Koilpatt: for five years at the expense of the inhabitants 
of the disturbed area in order to ensure “the future protection 
of the country | 405 persons were sentenced by Sessions Courts 
and 258 by Magistrates 2 DMs and ISP, were punished 
departmentally The number of dacoittes increased due to the 
Tinnevelly riots The strength increased to 23,445 and a 
complete establishment of Railway Police was introduced 
duriog the year with a separate Superintendent and an Assistant 
Superintendent, 6 Inspectors, 69 HCs, and 724 Constables 
A Police Training School was started at Vellore, but was to 
remain open for six months im the year only * 

The crime rate was very high in 1900 with a serious outbreak 
of robbery and dacoity in Tinnevelly A disturbance among the 
hill people of the Vizagapatam district was prevented by prompt 
police action from assuming formidable proportions With 
1,565 enlistments and 1,790 casualties, the strength of the force 
decreased doring the year Their conduct was also reported to 
have been less satisfactory than in the previous year There had 
been senous friction between the Inspector General and the 
Commussioner of Police and st was decided in the same year to 
authorise the former to inspect the City Police Force and its 
offices and records and to call for information from the 
Commissioner 


In 1901, dacoities and robbertes increased and there was a 
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marked falhog off in detection The paucity of superior officers 
gnd consequent lack of supervision over the subordinate officers 
was sad to have been responsible for the poor results A 
épunitive’ police was established in Kamud: There was an 
ynerease Mo crime m Madras city In November, the Madras 
Government sent a proposal to the Government of India for 
improving the pay and position of the subordinate ranks and 
said that the demand for smprovement could no longer be 
sgoored The three main elements of the proposal were a revi- 
sion of the pay of Inspectors by an upward re-adjustment of the 
““pumbers im each grade and a travelling allowance of Rs | per 
day when absent from headquarters, a substitution of the exist- 
ing 4 grades of Station House Officers on 'Rs 14 to 25 by 5 
grades on 20 (probationers) to 40, and the placing of Constables 
m 3 grades on Rs 8, Qand 10” 
The Commissioner of Police made a strong representation to 

the Local Government in January 1900 for an increase in the 

strength of the constabulary and improvement the pay and status 
of the Inspectors, S fs and European Head Constables of the 
City Pole, but they did not accept his proposals on account 
of financial considerations He reiterated them and they were 
recommended to the Government of India in July 1901 They 
envisaged an increase of 252 constables and some improvement 
mm the pay of the Superintendents, Inspectors, S Is and European 
H Cs, which were aimed, however, to effect some saving in the 
aggregate The scheme was approved by the Government of 
India and forwarded to the Secretary of State, who sanctioned 
at mn April 1902 +5 

Village headmen disposed of 10,735 criminal cases involving 

17,047 persons as Village Magistrates in 1901, but the report 
for the year stated that they were “far from realising tbese duty 
in police matters" and that st was alleged in some places that 
“they actually help the criminals” The Village Police was also 
said to be ‘generally of little use"? Incidentally, mast of the 
reports of crime were received at police stations from the head- 

47 Madras Govt. ieticr to Govt of India, No 1887, dudwial, 27 
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men through the watchmen and not through the beat constables 
The number of crimmal offences (all classes} reported and 
the number accepted as “true” rose steadily from 2,82,184 
and 2,67,847 sn 3892 to 3,42,349 and 3,29,107 m 1901 
Crime had started increasimg generally m the presidency 3s 
well as Bombay City m 1895 and recorded a sharp mse with 
the onset of famine conditions and the outbreak of plague 1m 
1896 The increase continued im the presidency m 1897, 
dacotties increasing from 317 to 589, robberies from 248 to 406, 
burglaries from 2,441 to 3,694 and thefts from 4,610 to 7,116. 
However, serious offences decreased in the cty as many people 
deserted it because of the plague The police were under 
unusually heavy strain The strength was mcreased temporarily 
to 23,507 ın 1896 and, with the merger of the Abkari force, to 
24,214 im 1897, The strength of the City Police was 2,775 
{1 364 of population) and of the Railway Police 2,121 
With the cessation of famine, crime decreased m 1898, 
except in Sind, but there was widespread rioting aod arson 10 
March in Bombay City, which was again put down with miii- 
tary and naval help Jt was reported that 59% only of the force 
was engaged yn the prevention and detection of crime 
For admnistratiye purposes Bombay City consisted in 1899 
of 11 divisions divided into sections controlled by police 
stations, usually under European Inspectors Housing accom- 
modation for the force had always been most inadequate and 
was available even now only to about one tenth of the fotal 
strength Besides the police force, the Commussioner recruited 
and controlled a force of 1,048 Ramosis or night-watcbmen, 
whose wages were recovered from the individuals and firms who 
utilized thes services “° 
Intense famine conditions recurred in 1899-1900 and there 
was a large increase m petty as well as serious crime in these 
years The number of dacoities rose by 75% m 1899 and by 
another 50% to 1,488 m 1900 There was a marginal increase 
in the strength of the force A Central EP Bureau was estab- 
lished at Bombay in 1899 In Apri, Part I of the GT. Act was 
applied to this presidency and the Hurs of Sind were proclaimed 
thereunder and rules for ther control were settled 
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areal reform that there should be a bold increase in the wages 
of a staff which wields so great a power, and in the more careful 
supervision of ther work This entails an expenditure which it 
was impossible to propose im the condition of Impenal and 
Provincial finances of recent years the improvement of the 
police must, in the interests of the people and of good govern- 
ment, take precedence of every other project in Bengal "S 

Lord Curzon remarked on the review on 3 February 
1902 that “a government that gives good laws or good educa- 
tron, or the wherewithal to live, but that places the preservation 
of internal order and the detection, prevention and punishment 
of crime in soled or incompetent hands cannot escape severe 
reproach" and decided to set up a strong Commission to go 
into all aspects of the police administration In referring the 
proposal to the Secretary of State, the action taken on the 
inquimes of 1888 to improve the pay and prospects of the sub- 
ordinate police of the several provinces Was mentioned brey 
and it was stated that it could not be claimed that the results 
had been as succcessful as they could wish, that recent Police 
Reports showed that there had been “a serious sacrease of grave 
cnme of late years” and that there was “great need of rmprove- 
ment in the detective and preventive methods of the police” 
The chief defects of the system were said to be that the police 
service did not offer a career attractive to natives of the proper 
stamp with the result that the European officers were badly 
served for want of reliable native assistants, that the pay of the 
native police was pitched at too Tow a rate, that the number of 
departmental punishments inflicted on the officers and men of 
the force was in some cases so large as to be demoralizing, that 
there was imsuflictent co-operation between the rural and the 
district police, that the police arrangements on the railway were 
inadequate, having regard to the advantage which’the railway 
and telegraph gave to criminals, that the ofganizauon and pay 
of the district police were not as uniform as they ought to be, 
and that the methods of working of the district police were 
capable of great improvement The proposed terms of reference 
were detailed and it was added that the Commission should be 
of an authoritative and representative character and be presided 
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over by an official of high rank, that the non-official as well as 
the official aspects of the cases should have every chance of 
being heard and that, having regard to the magnitude of the 
inquiry and the widespread interest that it was likely to arouse, 
the ground should be prepared by each Local Government 
placing before sta defimte and concise statement of tts case 
after a local mquiry by a small committee covering the 
difficulties which are most felt and suggesting the persons, both 
official and non official, who could best assist the Commission 
im suggesting remedies *8 
In approving the proposal, the Secretary of State observed 
“I sympathize with your Excellency in Council so desiring the 
mmprovement of the organization and working of the poltce in 
India No part of the business of the administration can be 
more important in sts bearing upon the security and comfort of 
the public, and no subject better deseryes the most careful 
attention of the several Local Governments who are responsible 
for that security and comfort, and st is beyond question that, 
owing to causes which are deeply rooted in the habits and 
character of the people, there ts much room for further progress 
and reform 4 He suggested that the proposed local committees 
should include an officer of judicial expersence also and that 
each Local Government and Administration should associate 
temporarily with the Commission when they visit its termtories 
through an officer selected by xt for the purpose 
As the Government of India had mentioned that the Com- 
mission was likely to arouse widespread public interest, the 


53 Jud Police Dispatch to Sof S,No 3 of 1902. In another dispatch 
sent a fortnight later, st was proposed that the Local Committee 
should consist of a selected DM and a District $ Pe, should visit the 
districts that are most important from police point of view, should 
not record any evidence but discuss questions orally ou the spot not 
omiting lo consult non-official native opinion and then prepare a 
statement of the case for the consideration of the Local Government, 
describing the existing afrangements 1m the province under cach of 
the proposed terms of reference of the Commussion, the defects, real 
or alleged, which are suggested the officials and non-oficials who 
would be most able to assist the Commission as witnesses and indie 
cate, without discussing esther defects or remedies, the degree of 
importance attached to each by public opinion generally Dispatch 
to Sof S, HD, Jud Police No 6 of 1902 dated 27-3-1902 
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over by an official of high rank, that the non-official as well as 
the official aspects of the cases should have every chance of 
being heard and that, having regard to the maguitude of the 
inquiry and the widespread interest that rt was likely to arouse, 
the ground should be prepared by each Local Government 
placing before ita defimte and concise statement of its case 
after a local inquiry by a small commnttee covering the 
difficulties which are most felt and suggesting the persons, both 
official and non official, who could best assist the Commussion 
m Suggesting remedies f 
In approving the proposal, the Secretary of State observed * 
“I sympathize with your Excellency an Council in desiring the 
improvement of the organization and working of the police in 
India No part of the business of the administration can be 
more important in its bearing upon the security aod comfort of 
the public, and no subject better deserves the most careful 
attention of the several Local Governments who are responsible 
for that security and comfort, andit ıs beyond question that, 
owing to causes which are deeply rooted in the habits and 
character of the people, there 1s much room for further progress 
and reform ’** He suggested that the proposed local committees 
should inclade an officer of judicial experience also and that 
each Local Government and Admumstratton should associate 
temporanly with the Commission when they wsi its territories 
through an officer selected by it for the purpose 
As the Government of India had mentioned that the Com- 
masson was hkely to arouse widespread public interest, the 
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Secretary of State apprehended that “im some provinecs this 
may take such a form as may interfere with the eficient working 
of the police administration while the inquiry 3s 19 progress” 
and desired, therefore, “that evidence should be taken by the 
Commusston, and thew dehberatrons thereon conducted im 
private ” The Government of India said in a telegram that the 
proceedings of no Commission of recent years had been private, 
that secrecy in this case would be specially objectionable and 
open to criticism and defeat the main object of the inquiry, and 
that they did not anticipate consequences such as he apprehended 
and insisted that the proceedings should be public The 
Secretary of State agreed to this on 8 July, with power 
reserved to the Commission to take such evidence tn private as 
At may consider necessary and the Commission was constituted 
on 9 July The pending proposals of the vanous Local Gover- 
ments were all passed on to the Commussion * 

Having been stalled by the Secretary of State, Lord Curzon 
had included the imstitution of fully organized CI Ds in the 
terms of reference of the Commussion, but he was anxious to 
effect the reorganization of the Central Special Branch with the 
utmost expedition The question was, therefore, referred to the 
president of the Commission separately also, with the request 
that he may consult the heads of the Local Governments and 
then furnish his views thereon in its general aspects and also as 
to the manner of rts utilization which may obviate any friction 
between the Central Agency and the local police * 

After stating the history of the question dating back to 1877, 
the reference mentioned that the proposal had been mooted 
because there was considerable danger am the existing circum- 
stances of the Government of India remaimmg imperfectly 
informed regarding matters of which they ought to be fully 
apprised The Secretary of State’s and other objections were 
indicated, and st was added that they did not “attach much 

weight to them" The propasal, as spelled out now, was that 
the head of the new Agency would be an expenenced police 
officer having a reputation for detective work, who would be 
placed directly under the Government of India’s orders, with a 
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staff of confidential agents, to keep themin touch with secret 
organizations, criminal or political, throughout the country and 
to be always available for the investigation of any crimes which 
either by reason of their complexity may baffle, or, owing to 
the extent of the country covered by the operations of the 
criminals, be beyond the scope of the detective resources of a 
Local Government The Local Governments were addressed 
simultaneously on the cognate subject of the organization of 
CDs im the provinces and their rephes were passed on to the 
Commisston 

The president of the Commussion furnished bis views on the 
subject on 25 April 1903 He stated that all the Local 
Governments were 1a favour of setting up Provinerat CI Ds, 
which would secure to them a far fuller and more valuable body 
of information and be a far better source of such information 
for the Central Spectal Branch than had been hitherto possible, 
that the head of the Central Agency should correspond with the 
Provincial DIsG, CID, that the Provincial Departments 
yaust be strong enough ta do the mass of the work both of 
collecting mformation and of investigation effictently, for no 
Central Department could compensate for ther weakness or 
inefficiency, and that a Central Department was required to 
systematize their work and to render cooperation effective 
where more provinces than one were concerned He thought 
shat, although the Central Department must mainly depend on 
the Provincial Departments, 1t would bind them together and be 
able ta assist them both in the collection of information and m 
the conduct of investigations 

He suggested that the responsibilty of local officers for the 
collection of information and for investigation must be preserved 
inviolate with the Central CI D assisting not controlling local 
officers that, ın respect of both sections of the work, the Central 
and Provincial C f Ds must cooperate frankly and promptly, 
with absolute trust and confidence and no reservations on either 
side, except that the names of informants need not be disclosed 
and that, in case of difference of opinion, a reference should be 
made to the Home Department, for the Government of India 
alone should have the powers of passing orders to Local 


Governments 
He mentioned that the Provincial CLDs should cover 
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crimes by offenders operating on the railway systems, crimimal 
tribes, foreigners, wandering gangs, dacoits, note-forgers, 
coiners, professional porsoners and the like, that the Central 
Agency’s special responsibility will be ig respect of organized, 
unusual or mysterious crimes or where there are indications 
that mfluences outside the Province Were at work, and that the 
latter could compile manuals of information regarding the 
constitution, habits, vocabularies and operations of the criminal 
tribes and render valuable assistance in the establishment of 
settlements for such tribes 
‘That all references to crime and criminals were merely a 
clever camouflage and that the real objective was only to create 
an effective intelligence machinery for political purposes 1s 
evident from his remarks about the staff required for the new 
department He said that “the collatmg and distribution of 
information should be entrusted to an European or Eurasian staff 
who would prove more trustworthy than Natives 10 confidential 
matters” and that the head, who should be designated as Dir 
ector should be practically acquainted with police work, with 
additional magistersal experience, if possible, and should possess 
proven judgement and administrative capacity, for he would have 
fo “unite m concerted action, in Some sections of their work, all 
the pohce forces of India’? He suggested that the best 
Inspector General of Police, belonging to the ICS, would be 
required for the post, and that he should be assisted by a 
Deputy Director, who should be the best DIG selected froma 
province other than that of the Director and three Assistants—a 
European from the Police Department with some hterary 
capacity, one thoroughly good Muslim and one thoroughly 
good Hindu from the Provinnal Civi) or Police Service, who 
ors become practically permanent members of the central 
sta 
The report of the Commussion was submitted on 30 
May As its consideration was taking time, Lord Curzon took 
up the question of the rcorganization of the Central Special 
Branch with the Secretary of State again in February 1904 In 
the first of two communications on the subject, it was proposed 
that the appointment of the General Superintendent of the 
Thuggee and Dacosty Department should be abolished There 
were four Assistant Superintendents in the Department station- 
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ed at Indore for Central India, Ajmer for Rajputana and 
Hyderabad and one at the headquarters in connection with the 
“-Heollateral duties of collecting secret and political intelligence,” 
Jt was proposed that the Assistant at Hyderabad, along with 
cps establishment, should be transferred to the control of the 
Nizam’s Government for incorporation with the State Police, 
“which had “reached an efficent stage" The other two Assis- 
fants and their establishments were proposed to be transferred 
to the sole ana immediate control of the Agents to the 
Governor-General concerned The rest of the staff at head- 
quarters was fo continue till the proposed reorganization was' 
effected *7 : 
In the second communication,” they referred to thur letter 
of 3901 and the objections then raised, sajd that the Local 
Governments and Administrations had been consulted through: 
the president of the Police Commussion and asked for approval 
to tbe constitution of {a2} a CID imeach province {under a 
DIG with charge of the Railway Police in the major provinces) 
to take over the work of the Special Branch, to collate and 
cuculate information regarding organized crime and assist the 
district police in the investigation of crimes of a special character 
and to administer the FPB,** and (b) a Central Criminal 
Intellygence Department for the whole of India to collect and 
communicate information obtained from the Provincial C f Ds or 
otherwise It was explained that the Central C.I D would deal 
with special forms of crime, organize and supervise operations 
directed against criminal tribes, organized dacoits Working over 
large areas, wandering gangs of criminals, note forgers, coiners, 
professional poisoners ete and collect and test intelligence 
upon political matters, including social, religious and political 
movements not necessarily of a cymmal character, thal sts 
intervention in the investigation of offences would ordinarily be 
confined to such special and technical crimes as currency note 
forgeries and it would assist local authorities by obtaining for 
them the services of officers acquainted with the personnel or 
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methods of crimimals who come from outside the province, and 
that at would maintain contact with the police of Native States 
for the purpose of obtaining full information regarding the 
commission of organized crimes in ther territories 
In conclusion, they asked for approval to proceeding atonce 
to create the appointments of a Director, who will be a selected 
JGP, usually but not necessarily a Civilian, on Rs 3,000 pm 
with a tenure of five years at least, a Deputy Director, who will 
bea selected DIG, on Rs 1,500-100-2,000 pm, an Assistant 
Director, who will be a European Police Officer, of some 
hterary capacity, on Rs 800-80-1,200, two Native Assistants, 
belonging to the Provincial Police or Civil Service, one Hindu 
and one Mushm, on roughly Rs 300 pm, and a Clerical 
Establishment aod mentioned that the financial effect of the 
reorganization would be a net saying of Rs. 8,646-2-0 
To justify therr request for the sanction of this proposal 
im anticipation of conclusions of the other recommendations of 
the Commission, they said that it woald be of great assistance 
in dealiog with the problems of the police administration if 
they could command the counsel of a qualified adviser such as 
the head of the Central CID would be, that several specral 
enquiries were m progress into the forgery of currency notes, 
comng, and the traffic im arms bstween the Native States and 
the Fronuer and that it was essential that an organization 
capable of carrying on the Special Branch work of the Thuggee 
and Dacoity Department should be created or fully equipped 
before and not after that Department ceased to exist 
{n his reply, the Secretary of State dealt with the proposal 
at length and stated firmly that he “should not regard with 
approval any attempt to assume forthe Superme Government, 
by means of an establishment working under thesr direct orders, 
the duty of investigating crime’? He sanctioned the posts of 
Director, Deputy Director and a European Assistant Durector, 
but objected to the two Native Assistants, whose posts, he sud, 
could be considered later, of expereence showed them to be 
necessary °° 
The new organization came mto being in April 1904 
Mr HA Stuart, 1 GP, Madras and Member-Secretary of the 
Police Commission was appointed as the first Director and 
60 Sof S Dispatch No 70 (Pub) dated 22-4-1904 
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continued in this appomtment till January 1910 In practice, 
the Department was wholly pre-occupred with political work 
and its functions in relation to special forms of crime were 
quietly dropped ®© 

In the meantime, there were minor fluctuations, upward or 
downward, in the meidence of errme and the strength of the 
police m the different provinces during 1902-1904 The general 
character and efficiency of the subordinate investigating staff 
were commented upon unfavourably The discipline of the 
force was also not satisfactory and the punishment roll 
remained heavy in several! provinces Resignations mereased 
m Assam, the N W Pe the Punjab, the N W F P. and the C P as 
the subordinate ranks were overworked and underpaid 
Recruitment difficultes were particularly acute in the CP. and 
Madras i 

In Bengal, the new Criminal Investigation Department was 
reported to have worked most successfully, it was decided in 
1904 to replace town chaukidars by constables, and the 
adequacy of the armed reserves was examined by yet another 
Committee and the strength was rased to 4 HCs and 50 
Constables in Patna and Santhal Parganas 

The N W P and Oudh were re-named as tho United Provinces 
of Agra and Oudh by Act VIL of 1902 In the Punjab, the 
mumber of punitive police posts increased substantially in 1903 
and 1904 Earlier, in 1901 the trans Indus area of this 
province, tocluding the political agencies of the Malakand, 
the Kurram, the Khyber, the Tochi and Wana, except the 
settled district of Dera Ghazi Khan, was formed into the 
separate North West Fronter Province under a Chief 
Commissioner and Political Agent to the Governor-General 
The police force for the province was created by the transfer 
of 3,021 officers and men from the Punjsb Police, which 
included most of the Mibtary Police The Frontier Crimes 
Regulation was re-enacted and the Frontier Murderous Outrages 
Regulation and the Frontier Law and Justice Regulation were 
passed in the same year 

The first of these made spscial provision, inter aha, for the 
tral of persons accused of specific offences, proceedings against 
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persons and communities alleged to be gulty of certain 
musdemeanours not dealt with as specific offences, preventive 
measures in certain cases, including those of apprehended crime, 
and revisions and interdental powers exercisable by the Deputy 
Commissioner Jt provided that the Deputy Commissioner 
could, where thought expedient, or at the suggestion of the 
police or the Magistrate, exclude the jurisdiction of the ordinary 
criminal court and commit the accused for tual to a Council of 
Elders, at any stage of the case ic, before or dunsg tral 
before a Magistrate or a Sessions Judge, IF ewdence was 
insufficient or not likely to be accepted for conviction by a 
court of law, the case could be referred to a jirga. The Counti 
of Elders was to consist of three or four persons chosen by the 
Deputy Commussioner for each case from villages more of less 
distant from the residence of the parties They were to be 
wholly independent of rules of evidence or procedure, could 
resort to sectet enquiries Without communicating the results to 
the accused or the Deputy Commussioner The Council was not 
bound to keep any record of the proceedings, the accused had 
no right to question witnesses and could make only hus own 
statement There was to be no representation by legal 
practitioners However, the Council could only gie a verdict 
of guilt or mnocence and the pronouncement of sentence Was 
left to the Deputy Commissioner, who could convict or acquit 
or discharge the accused or remand the case for further 
finding or refer at to a second Council The Peputy 
Commissioner could award, besides the sentence provided for, 
fine or whipping also m all cases, except murder. The maximum 
sentence for murder was 14 years’ imprisonment. There was 
no appeal against any of the orders of the Deputy Commissioner, 
except that sentences exceeding 7 years required confirmation 
by the Commissioner The Commussioner’s powers of revision 
were limited to grounds of matena) wregulanty or defect in the 
proceedings of to a miscarriage of justice 
The second Regulation made provisions directed agaist 
Frontier tribes or members thereof acting in a hostile manner 
The Deputy Commissioner could seize them or their property 
and confiscate the latter wherever found im British territory and 
debar them from entering into and from access to Brush terntory 
He could also fine a village as a whole or a part of atin specified 
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circumstances, without recording any evidence, A person carrying. 
arms in suspicious circumstances and a woman having sexual 
yntercourse with a person other than her husband were made 
fable to 5 years’ imprisonment 

A tnbal raid on the Gurgurt Police Station m August 1902 
was followed by military operations in the Waziri country, 
which was said to have “brought about a general clearance of 
pad characters from the Kohat-Bannu border” Act IV of 1904 
provided for the regulation of the Border Miltary Police This 
was intended to supply the want of a Code to govern the 
members of the force and of legal authority for enforcing 
disciphac among them 

The administration of Berar was amalgamated with the 
CP from 1 November 1903 In Madras, there were serious 
nots in Cuddapah m Apni 1902 during Muharram which, 
synchronised with Ram Naumi The ‘punative’ police m Madras 
district was shghtly imcreased The work of the Village Police 
and the Village Magistrates was reported to be unsatisfactory 
A new district, Guntur, was formed on |} October 1904, 
raising the number of districts in the presidency to twentythrec 
The Sivakasi ‘punttive’ pohce was made a paid force during 
the year 

in Bombay, Act IV of 1902 consolidated and brought 
up-to-date the law enshrined m Act XVIII of 1860 and Town 
Police Acts I of 1872, H of 1879 and IV of 1882 (which applied 
solely to Bombay and dealt only with minor matters) It pro- 
vided, in one comprehensive enactment of Pohce Law, for 
remedial and preventive measures which the growing needs of 
the city rendered necessary and dealt fully with the organrtation 
and discipline of the police and with their powers and duties 
The Bombay Police Act was applied to Sind m the game year 
In 1904, there were grave disturbances in Bombay City during 
Mubarram and the military had to be called out to restore 
order 

‘The strength of the army, excluding the Burma Command, 
was 2,20,908 in 1903, including 69,748 British troops and 1,51, 
160 Indian troops. The Reserve Force of 25,000 was in the 
process of being increased to 50,000 and there was a considerable 
Auulary Force of Europeans ** 
62, Imperial Gazeteer of India, op cit PP 358359 
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The Offical Secrets Act, 1899 was amended by the Indian 
Official Secrets (Amendment) Act, 1904 so as to make puni 
shable newspaper criticism “likely to bring the Government or 
constituted authority mto suspicion or contempt ™ The Indian 
Universities Act was passed in the same year and was intended 
“to impose bureaucratic fetters on colleges and schools” and 
produced bitterness among leaders of public opimon The 
Poisons Act was also passed in the same year 
The first Handwriting Expert was appointed by the Gosern- 
ment of India during the year and the office came to be 
designated later as the Government Examiner of Questioned 
Documents 
Towards the end of the year the Secretary of State invited 
the Government of India to review the question of the punish- 
ment of whipping on the ground that, with the progress of 
public opimon, the infliction of whipping as a judicial penalty 
had come to be regarded with increasing disfavour. The latter 
simply wrote to the Local Governments to ask for thur opinion 
an the matter ™ 
The major developments of the period from 1890 to 1904 
in the sphere of the police administration were the mtroduction 
of a regular system for the recronment of European officers 
for the higher ranks, the final refinement of the 1 F C. and the 
CrP C, with special regard to political dissent and the syste- 
matisation of arrangements for the collection and dissemmation 
sof political intelligence throughout the country The machinery 
for the maintenance of British rule and the preservation of the 
Indian Empire was thus consolidated and perfected as far as 
human ingenurty could permit 
The detailed imvyestigations which were undertaken in 
Bengal and the NW Provinces following the enquiries of [888 
showed that the state of the police was thoroughly discreditable 
io the administration, bat they revealed also that there was 
no mtention to examine the system in depth Even so these 
enquiries and imyvestigations highlighted at least one major 
defect of the system, 1€ , that the status and emoluments of the 
subordinate police were grossly inadequate and unsatisfactory, 


63 Dispatch No 43nd) dated 2-12-1904, HD, letters Nos 837 845 
dated 8 6-1905 
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put the action that resulted was superficial in the extreme and 
failed inevitably to bring about any mprovement an the per- 
formance of the traditional functions of the police and the 
criminal courts or the reputation and populanty of the force 

The period ended with a more detailed enquiry wm this 
respect by a very high-level Commission, but this exercise also 
was vitiated by the evil genius of the very man who imtated 
it, Lord Curzon of Kedleston But we will not anticipate what ss 
to follow 


PART TWO 


THE POLICE COMMISSION 


BEDR The Police Commission 


1902-1903 


HE POLICE Commission appomted by Lord Curzon in July 

1902 consisted of five Europeans and two Indians Mr, (later 
Sw Andrew) HL Fraser, Chief Commissioner of the Central 
Provinces was the President and the four other Europeans in» 
cluded a High Court Judge of Bombay, a Member of the Punjab 
Lieutenant-Governor's Council, the Inspector General of Police 
of Hyderabad State and a Barrister of Allahabad, Mr. Colvin. 
The two Indians were the Maharaja of Darbhanga, Additional 
Member of the Governor-General’s Council and the Hon'ble 
Srinivasa Raghava Atyangar, ex-Dewan of Baroda State and 
Additional Member of the Council of the Governor of Madras. 
The Inspector General of Police, Madras was the Secretary 1 

The terms of reference were comprehensive as follows — 

O) Whether the organization, traning, strength and pay of 
the different ranks of the district police, both superior and sub- 
ordinate, ... are adequate fo secure the preservation of the 
pubhe peace and the proper investigation and detection of 


2 HD (Polen) Prop SOSI, Resolution, 9-7-1902. 
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crime, and, 1f not, what changes are required in them, respec- 
tively, meach province with regard to its local conditions, in 
order to attain these objects, 

(1) whether existing arrangements secure that crime ss fully 
reported or require to be supplemented in any way, and, ia 
particular, whether the village officers and the rural police in 
each province are efficient aids to the district police im the 
matter of reporting crime, and, af not, how the relations between 
the former and the latter can (subject to the condition that the 
fural police in each provimce must not be enrolled under the 
Police Act) be improved, 

{in) whether the system of rovestigating offences now in 
force in each province, the object being to provide for the full 
investigation of all serious crime, while avoiding interference by 
the police in trivial: matters, 1s capable of improvement, and if 
“so, in what manner, and whether the institution of fully orga- 
mized Criminal Investigation Departments, esther Impenal or 
Provincral, 1s recommended,? 

Gv) whether the form of stanstical returns now adopted 1s 
satisfactory or capable of improvement, and whether the use to 
which such returns are now put as tests of police working is 
appropriate or not, 

{v} whether the general supervision exercised by the Magts- 
tracy over the police, and the control of the supenor officers 

~Gncluding Inspectors) over the investigation of crime are ade- 
‘quate fo prevent oppression on the part of the subordinate 
police, and, af not, how they can be made so, 

A (v1) whether the existing organization of the railway police, 

its Operation as between provinces and states, and tS connec- 
tion with the district police are mma satifactory condition, and, 
if not, what improvements can be effected, and 

(vil) whether the career at present offered to natives mm the 
Policein each province is sufficiently attractive to mduce the 
proper stamp of men to enter it, and, if not, what steps can be 
Badan ee evil fonsistently with the tecognized 

ity for European control m the district 
charges 


2 The clause about the CIDs was added in th 
e draft te: 
Curzon personally A EA dae 
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It may be noticed that important restrictions on the range 
of possible proposals for improvement were embodied within 
these terms of reference The rural police was not to be enrolled 
under the Police Act, which meant, in other words, that the 
village chaukidari system must be continued, the imitations on 
police investigations were to remain, and above all, ‘European 
control’ was not to be diluted The Commission were enjoined 
to remember that, while there were matters im respect of which 
uniformity throughout India was desirable, there were other 
heads under which it was was neither destrable nor possible 
They were not to arm at “mechanrcal symmetry”, but to have 
regard to such considerations as “the criminality of the people 
the number and gravity of the offences to be dealt with, the 
density of the population, the area to be policed and so forth” 
Itss also significant that the first meeting of the Commission 
held at Simla on 15 October 1902 was confined to its European 
members 

The Commission visited all the provinces, the Police Train- 
ing Schools at Bhagalpur, Moradabad, Vellore and Phillaur and 
a number of police stations and offices Detailed reposts had 
been compiled for them by the provinces They exammed 279 
witnesses orally and received 683 written rephes to their gues- 
tions On the conclusion of their enquiries, a Conference of 
IsGP {agan all Eurcpeans) was called at Simla to consider 

certain questions relating to procedure, discipline and statistics 
and to work out estimates of the financial effect of the changes 
which they had decided to recommend 

The investigation conducted by the Commission was most 
thorough They came to the conclusion, as many other autho t- 
tres had on earlier occasions, that the “police force ts far from 
efficient, st 1s defective tn training and organization, it 18 inade~ 
quately supervised, it as generally regarded as corrupt and 
oppressive, and it has utterly failed to secure the confidence and 
cordial co-operation of the people” But, while identifying the 
reasons for this sorry state of affairs, they failed, as was, indeed, 
mevitable in the very circumstances of the case, to recognize 
that it was due mainly to the peculiar philosophy of police work 
developed for this country after the revolt of 1857, and asserted, 
m spite of the massive evidence to the contrary in the Govern- 
menta snd the Commission's own records 10 Yat contrary, that 
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the “system introduced in 1860 was, on the whole, a wise and 
eficient system.” 

However, they did recognize that this “wise and efficient” 
system had “faed™ and ascribed the failure to “these among. 
other reasons, that the extent to which the vulage police must 
co-operate with the regular police has been lost sight of, and an 
attempt has almost everywhere been made to do all the police 
work through the officers of the department, that the import- 
ance of police work has been nunder-estimated, and responsible 
duties have ordsanly been entrusted to untramed and ill- 
educated officers recnuted in the lowest ranks from the lower 
strata of society, that supervision has been defective owing to 
the failure to appomt even the staff contemplated by the law 
and to increase that staff with the growing necessities of admi 
nistration, that the superior officers of the department have been 
insufficiently trasned and have been allowed from various causes 
to get ont of acquaintance and sympathy with the people and 
out of touch even with thew own subordinates, and that ther 
sense of responsibility has been weakened by a degtee of inter- 
ference never contemplated by the authors of the system ” 

It 1s obvious that this diagnosis did not go the roots of the 
Problem Griffiths has stated that a “far comment” ss that 
“most of these deficiencies resulted from the necessity far severe 
economy imposed on the Government of India by financial 
stringency, and by the fact that a mild, forego Government 
could not impose heavy taxation on a poor country,”™ but this 
argument does rot stand a scrutiny of the total revenue and 
expenditure of the Government of India and the fact 
remains that some of these “deficiencies” and others which were 
not exposed were not occasioned by financial considerations, 
but were otherwise essential ingredients of the system, for, had 


this not been the case they would not have been hved with 
both before and after the Commission's labours 


The Commisston sard themselves that “radical reforms are 
urgently necessary”, but, as they observed in their conclusion, 
the “proposals for reform” submitted by them were not “‘of a 
revolutionary character This also could not have been other- 
wise, for the Commission was appointed at a time when 


3 Griffiths, op cu, p 98 
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omimous portents for the Brittsh power were beginning to 
appear on the political honzon and imperialist compulsions 
were becoming more acute For this very reason, their report 
deserves a detailed examination. 

Their assessment of the reputation of the police and the feel- 
angs of the people towards them was shockingly revealiog and 
provided a valuable comparison with the conditions obtainmg 
prior to the 1861 ‘reform’. They said “Everywhere they went the 
Commission heard the most bitter complaints of the corruption of 
the police . by non-officials.. by officials of all classes melu- 
ding Magistrates and police officers, both European and Native 

.. The police system seems. to have aggravated the evil 
both by under-paying the costable and by assigning to him duties 
which be is not qualified to perform . It 15 urgently necessary 
to remove any excuse for dishonesty which Government should 
never allow to exist, by giving to the Constable a hving wage 
and reasonable means of supporting himself and family without. 
resort to dishonest practices.. The strongest complaints are 
made in the country regarding the beat system and regarding 
ibe permission too frequently given to constables to imyestigate 
cases, and m the towns regarding the powers of constables in 
reference to nuisance cases.  . frequent are the complaints of 
the high-handed indifference of police here fo the feelings of the 
people. (and) the coarse and brutal way in which the police 
often treat crowds or individuals with whom they have to deal 
This 1s alleged everywhere as a cause of police unpopularity, as 
a reason for the people dreading the police and making every 
effort to avoid having anything to do with them... 

“The Commission cannot resist the strong testimony as 
to the prevalence of corruption among station-house officers 
throughout the country =. . It mansfests itself m evey stage of 
the work of the police station The police officer may levy a fee 
or receive a present for every duty he performs The complainant 
has often to pay a fee for having his complaint recorded He bas 
to give the investigating officer a present to secure hts prompt 
and earnest attention to the case More morey 1s extorted as 
the investigation proceeds . People are harassed.. some- 
times by having to accompany him from place to place, some~ 
times by attendance at the pohce station... somenmes by 

threats of evil consequences to themselves or thetr friends 


REE eames 
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the relations between the District Magistrate and the Supennten- 
dent have im some provinces been such as to weaken the sense 
of responsibility in the latter. .. The daties to which they 
have been appointed are among the most difficult to perform, 
and intimately concern the life of the people,. the Commis- 
sion consider that a most important element in the reform of 
the police must be an improved system of selecting and training 
Supermiendents Improvement im the tone of the service and in 
the attitude of its officers towards the respectable sections of 
the community ws essential, 7 

They did not fail to take account of the mitigating factors 
and added “There is no doubt exaggeration in the picture 
presented by some of the witnesses . It is significant that a 
proposal to remove a police-station from any nesghbourhood 1s 
generally opposed by the people . There are honest and 
efficient police officers of all grades, though they are represented 
as bemg very exceptional an the lower grades . Neither do 
ihe Commission forget that much may be said in excuse for the 
misconduct of the police in the generally indifferent attitude of 
the people in respect of crime, in the encouragement of corrup- 
tion by the readiness with which the people offer legal gratifica- 
tions, and in the low pay and poor prospects of the police 
service But honourable exceptions and mitigating circumstances 
cannot efface the general impression created by the evidence 
recorded There can be no doubt that the police force through- 
out the country is in a most unsatisfactory condition, that 
abuses are common everywhere, that this involves great injury to 
the people and discredit to the Government, and that radical 
reforms are urgently necessary These reforms will cost much, 
because the department has hitherto been Starved, but they 
must be effected ” 

Much unjustified faith had been reposed in the Village 
Police durmg the Company's rule and also by the Police 
Commussion of 1860, and much thought and attention, though 
not moncy, had been spent on its improvement, but now, 40 
years later, wherever it existed in the country, it was still totally 
ineffective, inefficient and unreliable as a body of auxihary 
police The Commission admitted that this body was an 
imperial necessity and said, at the very outset . “The Commis- 
sion are strongly convinced of the impossibility of carrying on 
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an cHicient police admimstration by means of official pohcemen 
only Itis absolutely essential to secure the ard of the village 
community This 1s necessary from the purely Government 
pomt of view itis impossible to support the expense of a 
force which would be adequate to obtain rmformation regarding 
crime over the extensive area and among the vast population 
of India, without sccunng the cooperation and enforcing the 
responsibility of the village authorities © But they distorted the 
argument by adding “Tt 1s necessary also from the people's 
pomt of view even if the expensive establishment required 
could be maintained, it would be vexatious and intolerable to 
the people Constant interference by the police, constant: 
espionage on village lfe, constant visits of officials of the 
lowest grades, constitute an intolerable burden and vexation to 
the people It 1s immeasurably better to utilise and develop 
the village agency for reporting crime, to leave the people, as 
fat as possible, to dispose of petty matters for themselves, and 
to hmt interference to villages where there has been failure in 
the discharge of responsibility in respect of reporting, or fo 
cases in which the matter 1s serious enough to demand imter- 
ference’ And they did not pursue their own diagnosts to ifs 
logical corollary that the police would not have been ‘‘veratious 
and intolerable” to the villagers, had the Government not 
persisted in matntaiming a Jargely illiterate and miserably paid 
police force, with very Jarge powers of interference with the 
hves of the people 

They stated that the people were not “as a rule inclined to 
aid the police in investigations”, that the reporting of crime 
was “not wholly satisfactory” and that “a police investigation 
always must entail some measure of worry and annoyance, that 
the prosecution of cases involves interruption of village work 
s. and often also very considerable trouble and expense, 
and that those inducements to silence and neutrality have been 
greatly strengthened by the defective character of police and 
magisterial work ** But they dismissed all this with the pious 
hope that ‘af police reform in England, initiated by Sir Robert 
Peel, has converted the state of things... as existing sixty 
years sgo into the state of things now eusung an that country, 
earnest efforts to reform the police of India may im due time 
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produce incalculable benefit,” without taking cognizance in any 
manner of the fundamental differences in the systems of police 
established tm the two countries. 

With minds so condoned and woth due regard to the 
qualification m this regard m their terms of reference, they 
emphasised “the paramount importance of maimtaming and 
fostering the exuting village agencies available for poh 
work." They were convinced that “the village police ought not 
to be separated from the village organization and placed under 
the regular pohce ™ They did not desire to see “a body of low- 
pad strpendraries or subordinate police scattered over the 
country” and said that “effective police administration must be 
based on the recogntuon and enforcement of the responsibility 
of the headman ** They also desired to hold “the village police 
officer, by whatever name be may be locally known, responsible 
as the subordinate of the village headman and his servant for 
the performance of police functions ™ They felt that the District 
Officer ought to mamtam and strengthen the position and 
snfluence of the headmen. Although nearly a hundred years 
had elapsed since Munro opmed on the subject,f they almost 
repeated his words when they sud. “To place the village 
police officer under the thumb of the station-house officer vould 
pe to subvert the system in rts essential principles, to get out 
of touch with the people ın their customs, usages and interests, 
and often to place the dregs of the people over the respectable 
classes,” They had already committed themselves to the urgent 
need of raising the status and calibre of the subordinate police 
officers, but they had to abide by their directive and may have 
been convinced m their mnermost minds that nothing much 
would result from their labours and the thang staff would 
continue to be drawn from “the dregs of the people.” 

They added that the District Officer’s assistants and the 
tahyildars should be requited to regard it as an important part 
of their duty to supervise the work of the village police and 
that the divisional officer and the fahsildar (or mamlatdar) 
should regard themselves “as the representatives of the Dustrict 
Officer in respect of both revenue and ctmmnal work", even 


though such an arrangement was not contemplated at allm the 
Police Act, 1861. 


4 Gupta, op az, p. 16h 
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They tecommended that the powers of arrest of the village 
watchman should be enhanced to include “suspicious persons. 


found under suspicious circumstances at might, and persons iu 


possession of property beheved to be stolen property,” and, 
strangely enough ia view of their ideas detailed above, expressed 
themselves in favour of men of the menial and even criminal 
classes being appointed as watchmen They sard also that the 
village Watchmen should be hereditary consistently with suita~ 
bility and their remuneration should be im part by rent-free 
Jand and in part by the levying of contributions from the ryots, 
so that “the people may not be relieved of their duty to bear 
ihe mam part of the cost of the village police ’* Finally, they 
wanted the headmen to be gwen small penal powers, even 
though the evidence from Madras m this respect, as mentioned 
wi the previous chapter, was not at all encouraging 

They opiaed that suBicient care had not been taken in the 
selection and tramung of officers for the different ranks and m 
assigmipg to each rank the duties which it may reasonably be 
called on to perform, were particularly critrcal of and deplored 
the rule, which generally prevailed, whereby S Is and. 
Inspectors were appointed by promotion from the ranks and 
the practice of entrusting mvesi:igahions to H Cs and Cons- 
tables and stressed that the discharge of responsible duties 
should be confined to the higher classes of officers and efficient 
men should be secured for these classes, cautioning, at the same 
time, that ‘at is hopeless fo expect to secure suitable men 
without offering them suitable pay and prospects of proma- 
tion ™ 

They lard down “the principle that the more rmportant and 
responsible duties of the police, ought not to be entrusted ’ to 
constables, who should have “Hmited powers of arrest” and be 
used only for escort, guard and patrol! work, the suppression 
of disturbances (under orders), the reguiation of traffic and 
assisting investigating officers under supervision and said their 
beat duties should be *‘confined to the collection of definite 
information under the special orders of the Sub-Inspector, and. 
to visit Villages where the headman has shown himself to be 
untrustworthy ° fa particular, they emphasised that “duties 
requiring the exercise of discretton and judgment should not be. 
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entrusted to the lowest class of officers "* 

They were in favour of the recruitment of constables 
locally as far as possible and said that they should belong to 
“respectable” classes, be “‘of good character and antecedents”, 
have “sufficient mtelligence and physique” to discharge the 
ordinary duties of a constable and be able to read and write G 
They added that members of the criminal classes should, on 
no account, be enlisted as constables 

They found the traming of constables “very defective in 
most parts of India’, because of the absence of the necessary 
reserve and the “defective character” of the staf employed m 
the district schools, which were generally in charge of a Head 
Constable, or at best a Sub-Inspector, selected because he was 
“not very fit for station duty,” and made detailed recommenda- 
tions for the establishment of central schools for groups of 
districts under the charge of Assistant or Deputy Superinten- 
dents m 
There had been a continuing complaint over the years about 
the sordinately low emoluments of the subordinate police The 
Commission had themselyes referred to the underpayment of 
the constable In making their recommendations, however, they 
discounted the view that ‘high pay should be offered in the 
hope of securing thoroughly trustworthy constables” and 
thought that all that was required was to give reasonabic 
“ling wages” They were also agamst the system of grades 
and good conduct pay and recommended only that the mimi- 
mum pay of a constable should not be less than Rs 3 2 month, 
with local allowances wherever the minimum was considered 
doo low and increments of Re | each after 3, 8 and 15 years of 
service, besides good service entries m character rolls, stripes on 
uniform and prompt and hberal money rewards for specially 
good service. How such a high-level and distinguished body as 
the Commission undoubtedly was could convince itself, in the 
face of all that they had written eather, that these imsignificant 


5 They pomted out also “the unandom of employing constables m 
duties which are degrading tuch as killing dogs, or which tend i0 
make the police unnecessarily uspopular, such as collecting 
children for vaccination 

6 Thit was diluted however by stating that the last condition may be 
impossible to enforce m provinces other than Madras and Burma 
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proposals would bring about a significant change in the 
character of the constabulary need not be considered a mystery, 
for it 1s obvious that areal change was not expedient, 
gher pohtically or financially As will be noticed hereafter, 
even this insignificant increase was not accepted by the 
Government 

Head Constables were everywhere described as ‘ ignorant 
and inefficient’ Yet they were in charge of police stations 18 
every province They stated that the system had failed and was 
condemned and recommended categorically that H Cs should 
not be put in charge of police stations, except in the absence of 
the S Is, or employed as investigating officers, except in simple 
cases and that them dunes should be confined to the command 
of a party of police detailed for guard, escort or similar duty, 
the charge of an outpost established for the protection of the 
public, but not as an investigating centre, the clerical work of 
the station and assisting the S] in any police matter The 
pay recommended was from Rs I5 to 25 in 3 grades and 
appointments were to be made by promotion, exceptim rare 
casis 

The lowest ranks constitute the bulk of every police force 
and the adequacy of the force for the primary duties of the 
police, 16, the prevention and detection of crime is inevitably 
dependent on the powers and duties of these ranks The basic 
police powers of arrest, investigation and search vested in 
England in the office of constable and there had been repeated 
complaints of the inadequacy of the strength of the police for 
these duties from all the provinces But they had to restrict the 
duties of the constables and H Cs here because these classes of 
policemen were required mainly for the repressive function and 
also because the Government were not likely to pay to the 
lowest ranks the salaries on which persons surtable for responsi- 
ble duties could be obtained 

They contented themselves with the strong view that police 
officers above the rank of HCs should be drawn from a 
“superior class” of men, that mvestigations should be entrusted 
to the SI class, that every police station should be placed 
gn charge of a Sub-Inspector and that an extra S I should be 
provided where the work of investigation was more than could 
be managed by one officer They mentioned that SIs wherever 
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they existed, were promoted from H Cs and that “throughout 
Todia the Sub-Inspectors are generally credited with all the 
corruption that characterizes the lower ranks of the palice” and 
said‘ The indifference hitherto exhibited regarding the charac- 
ter and qualifications of officers im charge of pelice-stations 18 
ynexpheable The grievous results of this blunder seem to be 
almost universally recognized, yet the system has been permitted 
to continue with only spasmodic effort here and there at 
reform They recommended, therefore, that SIs to beem- 
ployed as mvestigating officers should be recruited directly and 
given special trainmyg The age Irmits suggested were 21 to 25 
years and the educational quabfication the Matriculation or 
School Fmal Examination, besides “good moral character and 
social postion” Selection was to be by nomination, modified 
by competition, at the discretion of the Local Governments 
Promotion from H Cs was not to exceed 15% of the vacan- 
cies 
They recommended further that, in every province, there 
should be a well-equipped provincial training school for the 
trammg of officers of the rank of SI and upwards, which 
should provide mmstruction in criminal Jaw, the Jaw of evidence, 
police procedure and practice, the habits and customs of the 
criminal classes and the manner in which police officers should 
conduct themselves towardsthe people It was suggested also 
that practical training should be arranged for by placing some 
of the neighbouring police stations under the Prmerpal of the 
school, who should be a carefully selected S P and get a local 
aJlowance of Rs 100 pm 
The pay recommended for SIs was Rs 50 to 80 through 
grade promotions The 1838 Committee of the Bengal presidency 
had recommended pay at Rs 50to Rs 100 for the darogahs 
and this recommendation had also been implemented, with a 
few enhanced salaries on Rs 150 and 200, throughout the 
presidency belween J845 and 1857 In the Punjab also, the 
pay of the thanadars had ranged at that time from Rs 50 to 
1007 As mentioned earher the entire scheme was quietly sub- 
verted in the reorganization of 1861 and the pay recommended 
now, nearly €O years later, was actually less im the higher 
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hont than that accepted in 1845, even though the cost of hving 
had nsen substantially and duties and responsibilities had im- 
creased very considerably since then Anyway, they recommend- 
ed also a horse allowance at Rs 15pm, but the probationers 
were to be requiced to pravide themselves with uniform and 
accoutrements and a horse at their own expense Also, during 
the two years’ probation, the pay was to be only Rs 25 and 
station charge allowances, wherever yntroduced, were to be on a 
district basis and subject to the ngbt of veto of the District 
Magistrate, who was to be consulted before any promotion was 
announced. 

They had found supervision by Inspectors grievously defec- 
uve and recommended that they should be appointed by careful 
selection from among SIs with a reservation not exceeding 
20% for direct recruitment, that their number should be m- 
creased so as to provide one Inspector to every circle, consisting 
of a number of police Stations and comedent with a revenue 
sub-division, that they should reside m there circles and be 
responsible to the Superintendent for all police work within 
ther areas, and that they should not ordinarily conduct, but 
supervise investigations The Inspector was equated for the 
purpose of pay to the Tohsifdar and the pay recommended was 
Rs 150 to 200, witha few special appointments on Rs 250, 
and a travelling allowance of Re | per diem when absent from 
headquarters 

They considered questions relating to the superior officers at 
some length It has been noticed already that a deliberate policy 
had been pursued from the very beginning of the re orgamzation 
of the police in 1861 not to develop a Superior Police Service 
consisting of a body of well educated and professionally com- 
petent officers as a part of the overall scheme of preserving the 
supremacy of the Civil Service and the office of the District , 
Magistrate for imperial purposes and that direct recruitment 
was started through a competitive cxaamination in England an 
1893, only when it was realized that the existing system did 
not provide the kind of officers required The Commission 
found that the calibre of the general body of Superintendents 
was stil much below what was desriable and necessary. 

On the other hand, the machinery for maintaining British 
rule in the country had been strongly consolidated by this ume 
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and an element of Indianization had been wntroduced in all the 
other services There were 59 Indians in the 964 members of 
the ¥ CS m January 1888 and 37 Indians were appomted to 
this service by open competiron in England between 1892 and 
1903, but the police could not be treated on the same basis, as 
therr functions were largely, if not purely, repressive and the 
loyalty of a force with arms could not be depended upon under 
Indian officers The terms of reference of the Commission had 
also emphasised the “necessity of European control in the 
district charges ” A 
In this background, the Commission condemned the old 
system of nomination, tbe competition among nominated candi- 
dates in Jodia, which co-existed with the competition 19 
England, and appomttments by the promotion of Inspectors 
They rejected the suggestions that were made to them for 
recruitmg Supermtendents from the ranks of the Cavil Service, 
the amalgamation of the Police Service with the ICS for the 
purpose of the recruitment examination and the recrustment of 
candidates for the police from among the highest on the hist of 
candidates who failed to pass into the 1CS~— the first on 
financial and admunistrative considerations and the other two 
“mainly” because they thought that “men would not work 
contentedly in the police in the same district or province, along- 
side of their contemporaries in the Civil Service, unless the 
Government were prepared to make the former as atractivea 
service as the latter" They approved of the existing system of 
recruitment by competition in England, but proposed that the 
age limits should be reduced from 19 to 21 years to 18 to 20 
years and that successful candidates should undergo a proba- 
tionary course of two years at an Enghsh residential university, 
having a Board of Indian Studies, for instruction m Crimsnal 
Law and Practice, Indian Vernaculars, Indian History, Geo- 
graphy and Ethnology and riding, to be followed by a session 
at the provincial training school in India New entrants were to 
be promoted as Ss P after seven years’ service, subsequent to 
ther traning 
The system of recruitment in force deliberately barred the 
direct entry of Indians into the superior police posts In this 
connection, they observed that itis “more than desirable—it 13 
incumbent on the Gaverament—ta use native agency to the 
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utmost extent possible without seriously impairmg the efficiency 
of the service’, and recommended, that a certain number of 
Superintendentships should be reserved for ‘native’ officers, ‘in 
provinces where the ordisary circumstances prevail” and “it ts 
both safe and expedient” to do so They added “The employ- 
ment of natives as Supenntendents, however, 1s more of less 
an expermment, and, therefore, at must be carefully and gradually 
introduced To proceed too rapidly is to court fadurce ™ They 
went on to state that there may be “districts and even prowmnces 
where the turbulence ur religious and caste animosities of the 
people render this experiment inexpedient” and mentioned the 
Punjab and the NW FP in this context 

The Maharaja of Darbhanga had recorded a Note of 
Dissent and had suggested inter alta a uniform method of 
recruitment by open competition both m India and England 
without distinction of race After adducing several utterly un- 
convincing reasons for rejecting this suggestion, they declared 
candidly that “it as essential to have different methods of 
recruitment for Europeans and natives because it 1s essential for 
the Government carefully to control the relative proportions of 
these two classes in the superior police service ” 

The exusting pay of A Ss P ran from Rs 250 to 400 and of 
SsP from 500 to 1,000 They wanted these improved very 
considerably and proposed Rs 300 to £00 for the former in 
three classes and 700 to 1,200 for the latler in five classes 
‘The pay proposed for ‘nate’ SsP was to run from 6CO 
to 909 

A new rank of Deputy Superintendent of Police, equal in 
Status to an Assistant Superintendent, was advocated for 
‘native’ officers 50% of this new class of officers were to be 
appointed from candidates who had qualified for or were 
Serving in the reverue, yudicial or pohkce department ‘and 50% 
by promotion from Inspectors The pay proposed for them was 
Rs 250 to £00 in four classes 

They found that, m all provinces, the D Is G were “too few 
sn number’, that some of ther most smportant duties were 
entrusted fo Commissioners and District Magistrates and that 
many of tbem were entirely neglected and proposed an increase 
in ther number so as to place a DEG in fulladministratne 
charge of a range consisting Of as many districts as he could 
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reasonably be expected to control, and provide A DIG for the 
Railway Police and the CID The D Is G were to be carefully 
selected from among the Superintendents and were to gt pay 
from Rs 1,500 to 2,000 in three classes They added “These 
appointments should be regarded as the highest prizes absolutely 
reserved for the police department, and officers holding them 
should be ehgible (hke Superintending Engineers) for the special 
pension of an additional Rs 1,000 a year provided in the Cil 
Service Regulations “ 

They recommended that, while the door should not be 
absolutely closed against officers of the police department, the 
office of the Inspector General “should for the present ordi- 
narily be beld by a selected Districe Magistrate”, because “the 
iraming of a member of the Civil Service fits him better than a 
polece officer to take broad views of administrative matters and 
to deal with imtricate, difficult and important questions” and 
because he has “more weight with other departments, especially 
m cases of difference between Superintendents and Dystrict 
Magistrates ° They regarded as inexpedient and did not approve 
of the proposal to make the Inspector General a Secretary to 
Government, but were strongly of opinion that he should have 
periodical access to the head of the Local Government and that 
unofficial references between him and the Secretariat should be 
freely used in the discussion of any pohce matters under consi- 
eration They proposed that the I G should have the status of 
a Commuss oner and draw pay in the scale Rs 2,500 160 3,000 
“so as to secure his tenure of office for a considerable period of 
years’ The Revenue Commissioners occupied a prominent 
place in the police organization in Bombay They condemned 
ahis arrangement and desired that the TG F there should have 
the same powers as the other Is G P in the country 

They were not in favour of maintaming the Miltary Police, 
except in Burma, Assam and the NWFP and recommended 
that there should be for each district, or in some cases for 
groups of districts a body of armed police called the Head- 
quarters Force for the performance of all guard, escort and 
orderly duties ard that a certain proportion thereof should be 
ept 10 reserve, always ready for despatch at a moment s notice 


8 Lower rates of pay were proposed for the 1s G P, Assam, the CP and 
we NW Pp 
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to any place where rf may be needed The strength suggested 
for “this minimum foree” was 2 H Cs and 25 Constables The 
Headquarters force was to be placed in charge of a European 
Inspector, preferably a NCO of the British Army, asststed, 
where necessary, by one or more European Sergeants They 
condemned the division of the force into unarmed and armed 
branches in some provinces and desired that the police force 
should be homogeneous, that all its members should be taught 
the use of arms and instructed in dril, and that this knowledge 
must be kept up by periodical traming at headquarters, or 
by regular drill and target practice at ther police stations, or 
by both methods The idea behind this proposal, which was 
spelt out asa scheme for the mobilization of the armed polce 
was that if, “every constable is trained fo the use of arms and 
his knowledge in this branch of his duties 1s kept up in the 
manner suggested, 11 would be possible to mobilize m each 
district @ comparatively large force of armed police, capable 
of dispersing effectually even large masses of non-mihtary men " 
They recognized that such mobilizauon would necessitate the 
withdrawal of men from station duties, but held that this would 
be temporary and would be required only when justified by a 
genious emergency and went onto suggest that if it became 
necessary 10 keep any force mobilized for a considerable time, 
“sore men could be obtained in place of those serving with the 
mobihzed force by stopping leave and by employing chaukidars 
and pensioners for the hghter and less difficult police duties ” 
They provided further that, in order to avoid the withdrawal 
of arms from out-stations, it would be desirable to keep a 
small reserve of weapons in the headquarters armoury 

They held that the Mounted Police were useful in large 
cites, in places where dacoity was rife, especrally af the dacorts 
themselves were mounted, and on the borders of Native States, 
but that they were very expensive and should not be employed 
unless the necessity for them was clearly established They also 
said that mounted policemen should not be armed with lances, 


but with swords and catbines and “used rather as mounted 
infantry than ss cavairy "’ 


They recommended a 14% contingency reserve for the 
combined Provincial Police Service and Upper Subordinate 
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Service up to the rank of Sub-Inspector and a 15% reserve for 
H Cs and Constables 
‘They stressed that the maintenance of discipline “must be 
entrusted entirely to the officers of the force’ and that 
mterfetence by the District Magistrate m disciplinary matters 
such as was contemplated or permitted by the Bombay 
Act and the Police Manuals of the provinces was ‘‘at once 
unnecessary and undesirable’, opined that “the District 
Magistrate should occupy a position outside the Police Depart- 
ment”, and hoped that “his connection with at will gradually 
grow fess and less close as the honesty and capacity 
of the force improve’ They added “Ir will be a sufficient 
safeguard of the interests which are commntied to lus charge 
if he is empowered to direct the Superintendent to make an 
inquiry into the conduct or any subordinate police officer . 
If he is dissatisfied with the results of any imquiry anto a case 
of misconduct, he will, of course, be at liberty to bring the 
matter to the notice of the Deputy Inspector General, and if 
necessary of the Inspector-General To go further than this 
would be to weaken the authority of the Superintendent and 
to lessen his sense of responsibility The requisite control over 
the Superintendent's exercise of his disciplinary powers 4s 
afforded by the right of appeal to the higher officers of the 
department and by their supervisron There 13 no necessity for 
the dual control, and the undue interference of the Dustnct 
Magistrate, besides being unsound im principle, has fed to the 
practical elimination of the Deputy Inspector-General, and tbe 
reducnion of his position to that of an inspecting and reporting 
officer, which has greatly impaired his usefulness ** 

They accepted the suggestion that, m cases of corruption, 
evidence of general repute should be admitted, but added that 
this should apply to all departments of the public service and 
not to the police alone They also recommended strongly that 
1t should be clearly lad down in all departments of the State 
that inefficiency would lead to the loss of appointment Foll 
pension was admissible at the time on 30 years’ service They 
recommended that the period should be reduced to 25 years 
for all ranks, option for retirement thereafier being available to 
Government as well as individual officers 


They had found the state of police buildings sa many 
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provinces “most unsatisfactory” and recommended that suitable 
quarters should be provided for every police officer of and 
below the rank of Sub-[nspector, that a reasonable proportion 
of such quarters should contain family accommodation, and 
that all police stations and other police buildings should be m 
accordance with approved standard plans 

They thought it advisable to have a single Police Act for the 
whole of India and felt that Act V of 1861 which was already 
in force in all provinces, except Madras and Bombay, would be, 
with a few amendments, suitable for the whole country outside 
the presidency towns and recommended that it should be 
enforced in Madras and Bombay also 

There had been a contmuous debate on the desirabdity or 
otherwise of the Commissioners of Police of the presidency 
towns being placed under the local Inspectors General of 
Police They did not lay down a rulmg on this issue and 
simply stated their conclusions that, in view of the absolute 
necessity for systematic co operation between the different 
parts of the police force of a prowmee and especially m view 
of the inter-dependence of police work within a city and its 
environs, the absolute separation of the city police from the 
police of the rest of the province was not expedient, that it was 
also Inexpedient that the official adviser of the Government on 
police matters should be kept m ignorance of the police work 
of one of the most important charges in the province that, on 
the other hand, st was manifest that the powers of the 
Commusstoner, in respect particularly of discipline and control, 
ought to be much larger than those of a District Superintendent, 
and that was specially desirable thatthe officers of the ety 
police should not be transferred lightly, but that they should, 
as far as might be reasonable, be kept permanently on their 
appotntments They recommended, however, that the Commis- 
sioner should be graded with the DIsG of the province and 
feceive grade promotion in that rank, so as to allow greater 
freedom in selection for the appointment and secure permanency 
of the tenure 

There were 5 Supenntendents in Madras, 9m Bombay and 
8 m Calcutta, mostly promoted from the lower ranks of the 
European staff They wanted these posts filled by officers of 
the rank of Distnet Superintendent im the regular police and 
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hoped that ums “ould help to reduce the number Police 
Stations were mostly 1 charge of Inspectors in Calcutta and 
Bombay They wanted alj police stations placed in charge of 
Sls as m the mofusil 
Three different systems of Railway Police were in operation 
at the time—~the district system under which the railway police 
formed part of the force of each district through which the 
railway ran—~this was in operation only ina part of the CP, 
the provincial system, under which there was a separate railway 
police for the province, the yarisdichon bemg bounded by the 
limits of the province, irespectrye of the limits of the railway 
adminstration, and the railway administration system, which 
gave a separate railway police foreach railway admuntstration, 
Without regard to provincial boundaries 
They recommended the general adoption of the provincial 
system, except mthe N.W F P and in respect of lines running 
through Native States They also wanted that, as far as possible, 
there should be a separate railway police district for each 
yaway administration and that the railway police should not be 
responsible for the watch and ward of railway property 
They had found great diversity of practice in the different 
provinces in respect of the relations of Commissioners and 
District, Magistrates to the pole They observed that the 
“principal points’ to notice in section 4 of the Police Act were 
that "there is no mention at alf of the Commnssioner of a 
Division” and that the adminisisabon of the district police 
vests inthe Superintendent, “under the general control and 
direction’ of the Magistrate of the district, the “precase 
meaning” of which may te best determined by reference to 
section 7, which placed all appomntments m the hands of the 
Inspector General, the Deputy Inspectors-General, the Assistant 
Inspectors General and the District Superintendents of Police 
and by reference to section 12, which gives wide powers of 
making orders and rules for the orgamzation, classification and 
distribution of the force and its equipment and work, for 
preventing abuse or neglect of duty and for rendering the force 
efficent mn the discharge of its duties to the Inspector General, 
* subject to the approval of the Local Government" 
They mentioned that the Bombay Act IV of 1890 gave the 
Commissiorer a prominent place m the police administration 
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and said “The result of this system has been to introduce a 
dual control which has been condemned by all the witnesses. 
who have given evidence on the point The Inspector-General 
has no concern with the most important parts ef police work 
There 1s want of concert im police action throughout the 
presidency” every Commissioner is practically the head of a 
separate police force for his Diviston The Commissioner is 
generally prevented by his other duties from even exercising 
effective control over the portion of the police subordinate to 
him And there ss no central control, no real head of the 
department, no responsible adviser of Government in regard to 
police matters ” One or two Commissioners had recommended. 
the abolition of the office of Inspector General and the vesting 
of all control over the police an the Commissioners Io this 
regard, they said “Bot the mass of evidence on the point ts in 
favour of having one departmental head of the police, occupying 
the same position and discharging the same functions as in 
other provinces To abolish the office of Inspector-General and 
to make every Commissioner the head of the police for his own 
Division would be to disintegrate the force, and to substitute 
secretariat for executive control of the presidency police The 
true remedy for the dual system at present existing ss to give 
the Inspector-General of Police in Bombay the same powers as 
are exercised by the Inspector General of every other province 
im India, and this is what the Commission strongly recommend ” 
Sind was a part of the Bombay presidency, but the police there 
was separate They recommended that rt should form part of 
the presidency force under a separate DIG 

Notwithstanding the legal position, the Local Governments 
had giyen a separate and formal place to the Commissioner in 
the police admintstratron in the U P,, the Punjab, Bengal and 
Assam also, as indicated earlier After referring to this state of 
affars, they said ‘In all provinces, the best evidence supports 
the vew that direct interference is to be deprecated The 
Commissioner . cannot effectively interfere in police details 
His responsibility should be limited to supervising and advising 
the District Magistrates of his division m the discharge of thar 
duties, and seeing that they are performed For ths purpose 
he should receive information on all important matters, should 
discuss police administration when vinting districts, and should 
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bring to the notice of the District Magistrate or Inspector- 
General defects which he observes m police admmistrayon Kis 
advice and suggestions should doubtless be valuable, but his 
formal and detailed interference IS usually unnecessary and 
aneffective ” 

They dwelt on the role of the District: Magistrate vis a-vis 
the police at great length After refering to the law on the 
Subject they observed “Ir was essential to preserve the responst- 
bility of the District Magistrate for the general success of the 
ctimmal admimstranon of the district, and to afford him 
prompt means of ensuring the obedience of the organised 
constabulary to his lawful orders . . It would be intolerably 
dangerous to allow the District Magistrate to throw the 
responsibility of failure on the Superintendent or his subordina- 
tes He must have the power, therefore, to issue to the police 
any orders necessary to secure the efficient discharge of ther 
duties in the preservation of the peace or im the prevention or 
detection of offences But his intervention is not mtended to be 
constant or detailed It ts intended to be of the nature of 
general control and direction, and to assume a detailed or 
particular character only occasionally and when necessity 
Brises u rs not intended to extend to the administration of 
the police department except when interference an that 15 
necessary for maintaining the above control and responstbihty 
‘This intention of the law has been overlooked in most provinces 
an some much more than in others 

* The result has been sn some provinces and specially by 
some District Magistrates a degree of interference which the 
Jaw did not contemplate, and which has often been most pre- 
Phal to the interests of the department . in some 
Provinces. , the appointment of constables is subject to the 
District, Magistrate's veto, and that of any officer above the 
rank of constable cannot be made without the approval of the 
Magistrate being previously abtaimed. . The rules of most 
provinces prescribe appeals not to departmental superiors but 
fo the District Magistrate and Commissioner, even a constable 
cantat he reduced by the Supenntendent without an appeal 16 
Sienna: Coda die ene cae 
the Supermtendent’s sense ofre i a 

esponsibility and his interest m 
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bis work It 1s asserted by some good Magistrates that the 
power to exercise such interference is necessary owing to the 
sery infenor quality of some Superintendents . . But the 
Commussion are of opmion that, with certam exceptions, 
District Magistrates interfere too much it some provinces 
(especially in Bengal), and that constant interference m detail 
ıs one of the causes of the incapacity and recklessness of some 
Superintendents Superintendents should be advised, and 
reported if recalcitrant Unwise and uojust punishments must 
be checked, and improper appointments must be prevented 
But official interference in detail should ordimanly be by 
deparimental superiors Superintendents should not be treated 
in a manner Which deprives them of influence over their 
men .. The language of the police manuals of almost all 
provinces has the same tendency to undue interference They 
speak of the Magistrate as “entirely responsible for the peace 
and cuminal administration of his district’, and of the 
Superintendent as “his assistant for police duties, and, as such, 
bound to carry out his orders *' “The District Superintendent's 
office 13 virtually a branch of the District Magistrate's head- 
quarters office ™ This 1s going too far. the administration 
of the police is vested m the Superintendent He rts the head of 
the police in the district. Though he must carry out all lawful 
orders of the District Magtstrate, he is not his Assistant m the 
sense in Which an Assistant Collector ts, and ot destroys police 
work to put him an that postion No wonecessary mterference 
with the Superintendent should be allowed The police force, 

-should be kept as far as possible departmentally distinct 
and subordinate to rts own officers And the District Magistrate 
should avoid acting so as to weaken the influence and authority 
of the Superintendent, for discipline is one of the most essential 
features of police work. : 

“At the same time . af is necessary fo msist on the 
subordination of the police force to the District, Magistrate , . 
Under this system Magistrates try their cases, and the District 
Magistrate supervises them, the Superintendent and his staff do 
pohce work, and the District Magistrate generally supervises at 
It 18 objected to this that the same man practically pursues the 
thief and tnes him, This is not true The District, Magistrate, 
ns a rule, does nether He supervises in greater or lesser degree 
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both the magistracy and the police He ss above both, and his 
duty is to see that both do ther work properly He rarely tries 
cases, though he certamnly must have magisterral powers He 
should only rarely have to interfere in police work, though he 
certainly must have the power to interfere when necessary b 
There has been evidence that some of the subordmate 
Magistrates, especially im certain provinces, are believed to be 
unduly mfiuenced by a desire to meet what they fancy to be the 
wishes of the District Magistrate The true remedy for this 
hes in the improvement of the subordinate magistracy, not ma 
radical and dangerous change of system” 

They observed, therefore, that no amendment of the law in 
respect of the relations between the Magistrates and the police 
was necessary In fact, they were so convinced that the proper 
functions of the police could not be performed effectively with- 
out the two agencies working together under one and the same 
superior that they went to the length of mating this farther 
observation “They (the police) must bring to the notice of the 
District Magistrate any case in which they thmk there has been 
or as likely to be a failure of justice, but they should be 
compelled to do so in a temperate and respectful manner If in 
regard to any case the Magistrate thinks it necessary to mter- 
fere, he should proceed in open court m the formal manner 
prescribed by the Criminal Procedure Code If he thinks it 
enough merely to pomt out any comparatively unimportant 
mistakes to the subordinate Magistrate, he should do so in a 
courteous memorandum Orin a personal interview, after perusal 
of the record Concluding their sentiments on the subject, they 
said “The mapistracy and the police are jointly responsible for 
the repression of crime and the protection of society Their 
tions are of an mumate and reciprocal character They 
stand or fall together 
oe Ta Maara of Darbhanga had considered it essential that 

ction between the District Magistrate and the police 

should be severed He had sud in his Note of Dissent “Cases 
oe have Srequently occurred, and have often come up 
sa Fed nee which show that this combmation of 
fasteecacd wat cae and the Magistrate Jeads to failure of 
administration less popu) hee 
ular than at should be And at 1s a matter 
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of general belief in the country, that under the present arrange- 
ments many Subordinate Magistrates cannot and do not 
discharge their judicral duties with that degree of independences 
which ought to characterise a court of justice 

“In England st ts universally recognised that neither judge 
nor jury Can impartially hear or adjudicate upona case unless 
ibey can bring an absolutely unbiassed mind to bear upon the 
facts The system which prevails in India renders thts well-nigh 
an tnpossibility m the ordinary miofiuss! criminal case, and I 
fear I cannot assent to the proposition that it 1s just this 
possession of previous knowledge by the Magistrate which 
enables him to come to a satisfactory decision a 

He recalled the remarks of Sir Frederick Halliday of 1838 
and that the Police Commission of 1860 had recommended 
that “as a rule there should be complete severance of executive 
and police from judicial functions’ apd mentioned that the 
then Government of India were also of simular views, that the 
Commission of 1860 had made an exception to the rule in the 
case of the District Officer “as a matter of temporary 
convenience’ and that Sir Bartle Frere had expressed a hope 
it the Legislative Counctl that “the principle adopted by the 
Polce Commission would at no distant date be fully and 
completely carried out? He pointed out that the Commission's 
proposals would make the District Superintendent of Police a 
more powerful and independent man jn the future and said: 
“IF in addition, he has the support of the District Magistrate, 
fis power will be well-mgh rrresistible, and individuals will be 
helpless to protect themselves whenever they have the District 
Superintendent of Police against them, while the Subordinate 
Magistrate will be, if anything, more reluctant to act ogainst 
the wishes of the police’ This was, apparently, just what the 
Commission and the government desired This, in any case, was 
the result 

Two alternative schemes were referred to by the Maharaja 
One of these, embodied in a memorial submitted to the 
Secretary of State for Indiz by Lord Hobhouse and a number 
of other influential gentlemen of great judicia} experience, 
suggested that, whae the District Officer may temain the chief 
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revenue, executive and police officer in his district, the District 
Judge should be made the head of all civil and criminat 
judicial officers The second scheme was supported by the high 
authority of Sir Henry Prinsep, who, in his evidence before the 
Commission, declared himself to be “an favour of creating a 
separate Police Department quite mdependent of the control of 
the Magistrate save 1n respect of the prevention of a breach of 
the peace, so that the arrangement m the mofussil may 
correspond to that which obtained in the City of Calcutta 

He said in conclusion “The great merit of the proposed 
reform 1s that tt as likely to bring the District Officer more in 
touch with the peaple So long as he is the chief Magistrate and 
also the chief Police Officer, the people will look upon him 
with a justifiable suspicion as the pohceman, the prosecutor and 
the judge But relieved of bis magistenal functions, he will 
stand forth as the administrator, the friend, the representative 
ofthe people, fostermg their village unions, supenntending 
roads, water-supply, and sanitahon, and accepting the 
co-operation of the people themselves in the management of 
thetr concerns The entire body of well informed pubhe opinion 
m this country looks forward to this reform I honestly 
believe rt will make British Adminstration more popular in 
India *’ 

The memorial mentioned above was forwarded by the 
Secretary of State to the Governor-General, but it was not 
referred by the latter to the Commission The Commission did 
not agree with esther of the two schemes In respect of the 
former, they observed that under “the District Judge they 
(Magistrates) would be less directly supervised and Jess 
eficently tramed” In regard to the latter, they simply 
emphasised “the necessity for maintaining the responsibility of 
the District Magistrate for the criminal administzation of the 
Distnet™ and asserted in conclusion “The interference of the 
Magistrates m police work has however, tended in England to 
become less common from several causes, the principal of which 
35 the increased efficiency of the police The theory of the 
Magistrates duty remains unaltered, but m practice he is 
almost exclusively confined to Judicial functions, because the 
police are efficient and trustworthy The interference of the 
Pisteet Magistrate with the Police will similarly become hess 
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necessary and fess common in India as the police become more 
efbcicnt ” This, of course, was a blatant mis-Statement of the 
facts, for the Justices in England Jost all ther powers of 
interference in police work after the establishment of organized 
police forces from 1829 onwards 
The Commission observed that, of all the duties which the 
police had to perform, the most important was that of the preven~ 
tion Of crime and that the aim of every police system should be 
to know all persons addicted to erime and to exercise proper 
supervision over them and admitted that, while these objects 
had not been lost sight of m India, the efforts of the Indtan 
police authorities to attain them had “not met with the measure 
of success which may reasonably be demanded ” They ascribed 
the failure to “defects in the law, defects in the police system, 
and defects in applying both the Jaw and the system" How- 
ever, they recommended only minor changes in section 751 PC 
{enhanced punishment for certam offences after previous 
conviction) and section 565 Cr PC (restrictions on previously 
convicted offenders), advocated the free and unhestating use 
of sections 109 and 110 Cr PC, with due caution, however, to 
“prevent their being made an engine of Oppression”, and 
proposed the maintenance of bistory sheets of criminals, 
surveillance registers and village crime note-books, which could 
easily have been introduced many years earlier, af the police 
force had been provided with a professional leadership They 
recommended also the provision of facilities in police stations 
hike passes for ratlway travel on duty, cyclostyles and telephone 
connections m the town, and uniformity of classification and 
notatton in the use of finger prints and the establishment of a 
Central FPB for the record of the finger impressions of 
criminals who were likely to commit offences in more than one 
province 
A preliminary to the application of the Criminal Tribes Act 
to any wandering tribe or gang was that arrangements should 
be made for settling it in some specified place and enabling it 
to carn its hving there and the expenditure involved in this had 
prevented the free appheation of the Act. They recommended 
that the Act should be amended to authorise the simple regis 
travon of notified crumnal gangs without musing upon the 
condition regarding the provision of means of livelihood, 
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though efforts to this end should continue to be made They 
Mentioned that the settlements of criminal tribes and gangs in 
the UP had proved a faure and recommended further that, 
though the results had been more encouraging elsewhere, a 
“deliberate and consistent poly’? should be “steadily and 
energetically pursued’ ia this matter, instead of leaving it to 
“the fortuitous enthusiasm of individual officers * 
They recommended the abolition of the existing beat system, 
because it was “both unnecessary and objectionable” and said 
that surveillance over criminals should be exercised by the police 
only in the towns, and mainly by the headmen and the watch- 
Men in the villages and that Constables and Head Constables 
may be sent to the villages by the Station Officer from ume to 
ume only to ascertain whether bad characters were present in 
therr villages and also to pick up information from camping 
grounds, serars, Ferries and places of public resort For the rest, 
they re-emphassed that “improvement wil be found,. im 
quickening and fostering the sense of village responsibility, which 
has everywhere been permitted to languish under the mistaken 
impression that reliance must be placed mainly on the regular 
police” Ia addition, they advocated a regular system of road 
patrols by night, in areas where road dacoities were Frequent, 
by armed foot constables and said that the police establishment 
must be fixed at a strength which would allow of the requisite 
force being provided 
They admuted that, owing to want of men and inadequate 
Supervision, the protection afforded by the police im towns left 
much to be desired and that this was obvious also from the 
prevalence of burglary, suggested that “the police force must, 
where necessary, be strengthened so a> to secure that every part 
of a town 1s patrolled throughout the night at intervals which 
will render the commission of crime difficult, if not impossible, 
and that there must be a suffigent number of supervising officers 
to provide an adequate check over the beat constables and an 
snteligent watch over the movements of the most dangerous 
criminals’, and furnished a scheme for the implementation of 
these suggestions 
In order to deal with receivers of stolen property, they 
suggested that Yndia might try with advantage the practice of 
English courts to postpone passing sentence on a person found 
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guilty of an offence against property to allow him an opportu- 
nity to restore the stolen goods and give information as to the 
receiver, on the understanding that bis conduct in this respect 
would be taken into consideration in awarding punishment, and 
that convicts might also be questioned and given a remission of 
sentence or a conditional pardon rf the information furnished 
by them stood the test of examination and secured the convic- 
tion of receivers 

They commended the employment of ‘special constables’ and 
the quartering of additional police in disturbed districts as being 
“useful preventive measures”, but cautioned that bad characters 
should not be enrolled as Special Constables, and concluded the 
discussion of the subject of the prevention of crime with a short 
paragraph on the reform of crammals, in which they emphasised 
the role of private benevolence. 

They found that serious offences were “generally very fairly 
reported, though the corruption, oppression and inefficiency of 
the police already described, and the delays, expenses and 
vexations too often involved in the prosecution of cases have 
led to the suppression of crime to a greater of less degree every- 
shere They expected that “with improved police (and also m- 
proved magistracy)’ , complainants would, “come forward more 
freely than heretofore’ and that prompt comphance with the 
provisions of sections 44 and 45 Cr P.C (duties of the public 
and village officials etc to report offences), except im trivial 
cases, could then be insisted on “more rigorously,” 

As an effective check on the police, they recommended that 
complamants and others im general and village headmen, in 
particular, should be “encouraged * to give information in wrt- 
ing and headmen should, where posstble, send a copy of the 
report simultancously to the nearest magistrate having jurtsdic- 
tion and that police stations should maintam First Information 
Books and copies of FI Rs should be sent direct to the magis- 
trates havings jurisdiction, and pot through the supervising 
pohce officers, aş contemplated in the Cr PC, and the latter 
should receive copies separately Curiously, they satd that it was 
“unnecessary to give the complainant a copy of the first ifor- 
mation” As there were frequent delays in copies of such reports 
reaching the supervising offlcers due to abuses, they recommend 
ed the insertion of the word “then” before the word “proceed”™* 
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in Sechon 1571) Cr pC, so that the recording of the report 
may not be held up to enable the police to visit the scene of 
occurrence first 
The evidence before the Commission was in favour of reduc- 
yng the number of offences which were cognizable by the police 
They rejected thts in respect of several offences,” but accepted 
atan respect of those under sections 341 and 342 (wrongful 
restraint and wrongful confinement), 374 (unlawful compulsory 
labour), 406 (criminal breach of trust) and 447 (criminal tres- 
pass) of the IP C. They wanted also that the discretion in the 
matter of arrest without a warrant vested im the police in 
respect of cognizable offences should be made clearer so that 
the police might not make arrests sue motu in every such case 
Many witnesses had urged before the Commission that more 
offences, some even of the gravest character, should be made 
patlable ‘They observed that the police all over the country 
scemed to misunderstand the discretion given by the law to the 
officer in charge of a police station in certain cyrcumstances to 
grant bail to persons accused of non-bailable offence and that 
this was ‘fa source of great hardship and wrong for which the 
Jaw itself 15 not responsible ” They mentioned that, in India, as 
in England, the test whether a party ought to be bailed was 
limited to three questions-—(1) What is the nature of the crime? 
Js ıt grave or trifling? (2) What is the probabihty of a convic- 
fron? What 1s the nature of the evidence to be offered for the 
prosecution? (3) Is the man liable to a severe punishment? They 
did not recommend any change in the law, but opined that the 
power given to courts to take bail under certam sections of the 
Code should be given to an officer making an investigation also 
and that it should be impressed on magstrates and police 
officers that “every consideration which would justify bail should 
be taken into account” and no man should be kept i custody 
“who can properly be released on bail” 
They ignored the handicaps mherent in the provisions of the 
CrPC m regard to investigations by ihe polce, opmed that 
they were as nearly as possible what was required for efficient 


10 Those under sections 143 (being member of an unlawful assembly), 
318 (concealment of birth by secret disposal of body), 324, 325, 335, 
337 and 338 (causing hurt or grievous hurt) and 448 (simple bouse 
trespass) 
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hice anvestigation and said that abuses bad arsen “simply 
from the law being broken or not being intelligently carried 
out” They prescribed various ‘dos’ and ‘don'ts’ for investigat- 
ng officers m the light of the evidence received by them and the 
aw on the subject and wanted an officer conducting an imvesti 
gation also to be given the power vested in an officer in charge 
“of a police station to depute a subordinate with an order 10 
writing to make any lawful arrest However, they wanted further 
that remands to police custody should be ordered very rarely 
and observed that the failure to provide judicial loch-ups 
frequently frustrated the intention of the Jaw in this respect 
They sard that the statements of witnesses recorded by the 
hice Should not be entered in the case diary prescribed by 
section 172, but on separate sheets which should be attached to 
the diary, that, asa rule, only the purport of the deposition of 
each witness should be so entered and that, being of great assis- 
tance, magistrates should send for the diaries in all important 
cases They condemned the practice of “informal arrest” or 
Nazar Kaid prevalent in some provinces, as being utterly Megat 
and the source of many abuses and mailpractices and desired 
that it should be put down with a strong hand 

It was suggested to the Commussion that the provisions of 
sections 162 and 163 CPC and 24 to 27 of the Jadian 
Evidence Act, which hmuted very stringently the admissibility in 
evidence of statements or confessions made to the police, might 
well be relaxed and that certam superior police officers might be 
allowed to record confessions which may be admissible in ew- 
dence They were wholly opposed to any relaxation of the law 
m this matter and proposed, mt addition, that section 164 Cr PC 
should be amended so that confessions may be recorded only by 
the magistrate having jurisdiction in the case In the latter 
connection, they observed “It as true that this may sometimes 
miean Sending to a distance, but the accused has to go to that 
Maagntrate sooner or later, and delay will not prevent the police 
officer making full use of the confession im his investigation, 
while there 1s no valid objection to giving the accused time to 
think before making it admissible in evidence by repeating if to 
a Magistrate’ However, they noted that police officers are 
sometimes obliged during an investigation to spend money from 
their own pockets and recommended that “adequate funds 
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Should be provided for meeting all such legitimate expenses *”” 

They recommended the establishment of a Criminal Investi- 
gaton Department under a DIG m each province The DIG 
CID was to hold full admimistrauve charge of the Railway 
Police sn the same way as a Range Deputy Inspector-General 
held that of the ordinary police of the districts of bis charge, 
be the head of an establishment receiving, collating and distri- 
buting information over all districts of the province regarding 
certain classes of crime and advise and assist through his 
detective staff in local investigations, as required, supervise and 
control the provincial Finger Print Bureau, and have the Special 
Branch already existing im every province under his general 
contro] 

The developments Jeading to the setting up of a Central 
CUD haye been mentioned earher The Commission laid down 
detailed guidelines for its functioning so that it could promote 
the maximum efficiency in dealing with organized crime without 
causing friction of any Kind Significantly, they made no refer- 
ence to the political necessity of the case and the work to be 
assigned to the Special Branches 

They also recommended the convening of periodical con- 
ferences between the ls G P of the different provinces presided 
over by the head of the Central CID for the frank exchange 
of ideas and comparison of methods and said that the Govern- 
ment of India should supplement their occasional reviews of 
the annual police reports of the provinces by a penodical (say, 
quinquenntal) review of police work m India 1 

The Commission found the existing arrangements for the 
prosecution of offences "almost universally unsatisfactory" In 
most places, prosecutions before Magistrates were conducted 
dy S Is.or HCs, in additton, sometimes to crdinary police 
duty The staff for the prosecution of cases was generally 
ansufficient, ignorant, l-trained and Incompetent They observ- 
ed that this was not fair either to the pohce or to the magis- 
‘trates and that a fair amount of legal knowledge and practice 
combined with police experience will Rive the most useful class 
of men for the prosecution of cases They proposed that the 
Prosecution of cases im magistrates’ courts should be entrusted 


u This hit Suggestion was promptly rejected bythe Government of 
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to prosecuting Taspectors and Sub-Inspectors who passed a 
special qualifying examination im criminal law and procedure 
and the law of evidence and that the prosecuting staff should be 
spfficient, approved of the pohcy of relieving Superintendents of 
the prosecution of cases before the Sessions Courts, which was to 
pe entrusted to Public Prosecutors, called Government Advocates 
or Government Pleaders, under the District Magistrates, and 
d:d not favour the proposal for deleting the clause in the Cr, 
pC, which prevented an officer who had taken part in the 
investigation from conducting the case 
They condemned the application of statistical tests to judge 
the work of police officers and went so far as to recommend 
that “no statistics of crime should be given in the reports of 
snspections of police stations”, made a number of recommen- 
dations to rationalize police records and statistics, opined that 
H was not possible to have a single police manual for the whole 
country, though a handy volume containing only the rules and 
instructions relating to police work and duty might be prepared 
under the instructions of the Government of India, and were not 
in favour of the clerical staf of polce officers being enrolled 
under the Police Act 
They worked out detailed estimates of the strength and cost 

ofthe police establishment that would be required in each pro- 
vince on the basis of their recommendations The total strength 
of the police in Brush India, as a whole, consisted at the time 
of 10 Inspectors General, 16 D Is G, including Commissioners 
of City Police, 284 Superintendents, 233 Assistant Supeninten- 
dents, 1,159 Inspectors, 111 Sergeants, 5,503 SIs, 17,382 HCs, 

1,17,228 Constables, including town chavkidars and 2,781 

Mounted Constables at a total cost of Rs 2,49,87,201 per 
annum The Commission's proposals involved an increase of 14 

DisG,39SsP, 4] ASsP., 219 Dy Ss P , 463 Inspectors, 121 

Sets, 4,396 SIs, 1,275 H Cs 20,304 Consts and a decrease of 
360 Mounted Constables They stated that, including allowances 

and after some adjustment, the total extra cost would not ex- 

ceed Rs 150 lakhs a year and sard that “‘apy real effort to attain 

greater security of life and property and some reasonable hope 

of freedom from the oppression and other serious evils com- 

plained of by this vast population of three hundred milhons fully 

justify thes additional expenditure of less tban one millon 
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sterling per annum‘ They added that the whole of the adde 
tonal expenditure will not baye to be incurred immediately 
and that the actual expenditure will be gradual as the mtrodac- 
lion of the reforms proposed progressed 
In the last sentence of their report, they said “They realise 
that they (ther recommendations) involve large expenditure, but 
they feel that the police department, which so nearly concerns 
the life of the people, has hitherto been starved, that the reforms 
they propose are absolutely essential, and at 1s well worth while 
to pay for them the price required © 
Lord Curzon wanted the immediate Publication of the 
Commussion’s Report, as at dealt with “matters which intimate- 
ly concern all classes of society”, but the Secretary of State did 
not agree, because it contamed a “very grave condemnation” 
of the existing systern ‘extending ta all ranks” and concluded 
Wilh recommendations involving the expenditure of one million 
sterling a year The Government of India stated that non- 
publication or délay would be *a serious political error” and 
that the report merely expressed “an temperate Janguage” what 
had been a “matter of common knowledge for years" The 
Secretary of State still did not agree * The Government of India 
then addressed him at great Tength* They observed “The 
feport of the Commission appeals to us as an admirable and 
valuable piece of work.. they have placed before us an able 
and conscientious attempt to discover a practicable solution of 
a problem which has not been approached On comprehensive 
Unes since 1860 when the conditions differed essentially from 
those which now preval With the assistance of their well- 
Considered recommendations we do not doubt that we shail be 
able to frame reforms which will be both beneficial and far- 
reaching ., 

“The problem of pohce reform has been felt to be so large 
that no Government has hitherto ventured to approach it on 
Comprehensive lines, and such attempts as have been made bave 
heen thwarted by financial emergencies In fact, instead of 
Progressive improvement im the conditions of service and the 
Prospects and status of the Department being armed at, it has 


12, G off, HD Police A, Progs December, 1903, 53-58, pp 79 80 
13 Dispatch No 28 of 1903 dated 12-11-1903 
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from time to time been the subject of economies which have 
lowered the standard of efficiency, and have involved the adop- 
uon of arrangements, which the Commission nightly 
condemn 

“By picking out all the separate blots which at various times. 
disfigure our police working and massing them together, the 
Commission have produced a picture which would, we think, 
Biye to any outside person a not altogether fare or correct idea 
of the ordimary conduct of a police enquiry or of the habitua? 
behaviour of the police Nor have they sufficiently borne in 
mind that much of what is called corruption is little more than 
a highly developed form of that system of paymg expedition 
money which is not unknown m Europe Jt must also bere- 
membered that the giving and taking of moncy, whether mere 
Bratuities or something more serious, 18 stil} traditional among 
the Indian people, and quite as much so among the givers as 
among the takers, and is objected to only when it exceeds cer- 
tain recogmzed limits, and becomes injurious and excessive, . 
The subordinate police officer 1s worse than the similarly placed 
subordmate m many other Departments mainly in so far as his 
Power and opportunites are greater ” 

They urged the “ioperative necessity for improving the 
Status and qualifications of the European Officers of the Depart- 
ment", and agreed with the recommendations of the Commis- 
son regarding ther recruitment, but suggested that they 
Should be trained in London for one year “an a class attached 
to Scotland Yard," instead of training for two years at an 
English University 

With regard to the armed and military police, they said that 
the report raised “a very difficult question’? They agreed that 
the police should be so organized as to “be able, on alt ordinary 
occasions, to deal both promptly and effectually with tumults 
and local disturbances without the ad of the military arm", but 
they felt that “a special armed police force, wilh sememihtary 
training but not under mulitary control, and without that senti- 
ment of faithfulness to the salt which is so strong in a soldier, 
might, if at alf numerous, became a source of real danger m 
times when our troops were engaged on the frontier, and the 
feelings of the people were excited and disturbed ™ They went 
on “It has not been found possible in any country, and least 
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of all in India, to dispense wholly with miltary aid m preserv- 
ing internal order, and the attempt fo carry out such a policy 
involves the contingency that st could result un imparting to 
the regular police an unduly mulitary character While we would 
do all that 1s possible to render our police force efficient to cape 
with tumult and disorder, we would not greatly increase it for 
that special purpose 

“AI pohcemen should be taught to use arms, but the supply 
of arms and ammunition kept in each district should be linuted 
The weapons will for the most part be tnfenor, and the cartridge 
(except where armed dacotts have to be encountered) will usual- 
ly be loaded with buckshot and not with ball” 

They hesitated even to express approval of the proposal 
about headquarters reserves in districts and doubted the wisdom 
of having them if they were ‘ intended to be separate bodres of 
selected men, specially trained, and distinct from the remainder 
of the force’ They felt that there should be only one reserve, 
which should form part of the general police force of the district 
and that all members of the force should periodically pass 
through it, since otos at headquarters only that drill and the 
use of arms can be efficiently taught and practised 

They opined that the whole of the police force should be 
taught to dniim smpie formation and to shoot straight at 
short ranges and that there should be no attempt to train any 
portion of them further than this However, they attached 
“the greatest importance to the careful preparation beforehand 
ofascheme of — district mobilization, which shall Jay down 
hot only what assistance cach district may expect and demand 
from tts neighbours imn a case of emergency, but also what men 
can be withdrawn from each outlymg post within the district, 
and concentrated at headquarters so as to strengthen for the 
occasion the force maintained there * 

They were in favour of retaining the military police in 
Bengal and “parts of the country where troops are few, dis- 
tances great, communications difficult, and the people excitable 
and prone to outbreak ” 

They concluded “Whether even the department thus 
Tegenerated will ever enjoy ‘the confidence and cordial coope- 
zation of the people’, we greatly doubt, at least so long as the 
nature and feclings of the people from among whom the police 
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force will continue to be selected remain what they are The 
relations between the people and the police are in great measure 
traditional and xt will take generations to effect any radical 
alteration mo them ..we trust that our reforms wil be 
seconded and therr influence constantly extended by om district 
officers . (who) should secure the confidence of the people 
an the mterior and their active intelligent sympathy with their 
views and proposals. .” 

They urged the Secretary of State again to assent to the 
pubheation of the report and this despatch, without the portion 
about the armed police, without delay and asked for a reply by 
telegram Thereafter, they addressed a senes of 12 letters to 
the Local Governments to consult them on the various recon- 
mendations of the Commission ™ 

It has been noticed already that the action taken following 
the enquires of 1888 had not resulted sn any improvement in 
the conduct or efficiency of the police in any province Never- 
theless, the Secretary of State regretted that the Commission 
had made no mention of these enquiries, which had led to 
the addition of considerable sums to the public expenditure 
and had {aid down recommendations for further reform which, 
though the condition of the finances at the ume rendered it 
difficult to give effect to them, would no doubt have been 
brought into operation when the resources of the State were 
able to bear the cost! He assailed the Governor-Gencral's 
observation that “there can be no question as to the justice of 
the Commission's remark that the Department has been 
starved” and resteraied that during the preceding 13 years very 
large sums had been spent upon improving the pay and position 
of the police yn all the provinces in India It may be mentioned 
in this place, however, that, in spite of the seriously unfavourable 
conditions, the revenues of the British Government had risen 
steadily from 2888 89 to 190405 Expenditure on the army 
had also increased steadily from Rs 179 crores in 3881-82 to 
22 6 in 1891-92, 23 6 m 1901-02 and 302 crores in 1964-05, 
when it formed 45% of the net revenues of the Government of 
India * Even so, there wasa surplus over expenditure in all 

$4 Letters Nos 250-259 260-269 ete dated 14-1904 
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but four years after 1888-89, and, as has been shown, only 
nominal improvements had been ordered in the pay and 
prospects of the subordinate ranks of the police 

Anyway, the Secretary of State objected also to the remark 
that the current pay did not allow the constable “R living wage 
and reasonable means of supporting himself and family without 
recourse to dishonest practices” and concluded ‘‘the present 
favourable condition of your finances has now rendered it 
possible to make further progress m carrying out the necessary 
improvement” 

After the receipt of replies from the Local Governments, 
the Government of India communicated ther views to the 
Secretary of State on the more ymportant proposals of the 
Commission in November 19047? With regard to bis objections 
referred to above, they said that the earlier reforms “did not 
extend to the pay and grading of the European officers or to the 
administrative orgamzZation of the force, they did not touch 
the railway police, the river police or questions of criminal 
investigation and imtelligence and their scope was restricted by 
the limited ability of Local Governments to give effect to the 
principles enjomed by the Government of India” They 
mentioned also that they had revised their views about tbe 
traning of European Officers after recruitment and now 
Proposed one years traming in England at a Unuversity, 
followed by one year or eighteen months at a traning school 
an India ? 

The Secretary of State conveyed his orders on the entire 
subject in February 19052” He observed that, in the scheme as 
a whole, there was too great a striving after uniformity in pay, 
gradation, strength, distribution and organization, which must 
vary with local conditions and desired that latitude should be 
given to the Local Governments m all these matters, while 
maintaining uniformny in the case of European officers only 

On the question of local recrurtment, he observed that the 


17 Dispatches Nos 7 & 8 dated 3-11-1904 and 22-22-1904 
18 This change was occasioned by the fact that the Commissioner of 
the Pobce of the Metropolis had oped that trainsng at Scotland 
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“portion of the force which 1s retamed as an armed reserve 
for the purpose of securing public tranguillity must. be 
drawn from those localtties where the best material is to be 
found” and warned that “local recruitment would in this case 
not unfrequently fad to secure a proper standard of military 
efficiency " 

The Comnussion’s proposals involved a very large etpendr 
ture m respect of constables, amounting to Rs 13,42,880 on 
syncreased strength and Rs 19,96,946 on increased pay The 
Government of India had sard that the merease of strengih 
was required not only to provide a sufficient reserve for ordinary 
dutes but also to guarantee the tranquillity of the country im 
the event of military operatrans on or beyond the frontier 
occupying the bulk of the troops cantoned throughout India 
He said that this is, “therefore, a matter of high importance, 
both mitary and civil, and . should take precedence, in 
combination with the general increase in the constables’ pay, 
in the appheation of such funds as may be ayailable for 
improving the Police system” To facilitate the mcrease of 
strength, he said further that the minimum pay of Rs 7 need 
not be raised where the Local Government considered at 
enough, and put forward the curious argument that ‘the guo- 
tation, for comparison with the pay of the Police, of the rates 
for ordinary unskilled Isbour" ignored “the fact that the wages 
of such labour would probably be subject to a large reduction 
if they were pard continuously throughout the yeat, and carried 
with them the prospect of pension ” 

Similarly, in regard to the proposals relating to the pay of 
H Cs and SIs, he desired that these should be treated as the 
maximum limt, with discretion to the Local Governments to 
fix lower pay, educational qualificafions for direct recruits and 
percentage of reservation for the promotion of H Cs where 
necessary. 

As regards gazetted officers, he suggested that the entry of 
country-bred and educated Europeans m India should continue 
in the form of appointments as A Ss P by the Governor-General- 
in-Council on the recommendations of the Local Government, 
but that not more than one such appomtment annually should be 
made in any province. The proposal for one year's traimng in 
England for candidates recruited there was opposed and pt was 
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stated that all necessary trasming should be given m India m 
eighteen months at the Police Trainmg School 

He did not agree to the Commissioners of Police of Calcutta 
and Bombay being placed under the respective Inspectors 
General of Police, or to the whole of the proposed imerease imt 
the number of DIsG Ft had been proposed that the pay of 
these officers should be in three grades on Rs 1,500, 1,750 and 
2,000 He agreed only to two grades on Rs 1,500 and 1,800, 
because he anticipated that the adoption of the Government of 
India’s proposal “will lead to agitation for improved salaries in 
many other Departments ” 

‘The Government of India had proposed to reserve the office 
of the IGP ordmarily for a selected District Magistrate In 
this regard he observed “It appears to me undesirable to 
make any anpouncement on this subject which would tie the 
hands of the Government in future: no reservation should 
be declared, Local Governments being left discretion to fill 
the posts from esther the ICS or the Poltce, as may seem most 
expedient ™ 

He considered it unnecessary to formulate any precise rules 
as to the role of the Commissioners but stated that it was 
“essential that the supervision of the Magistrate over the actton 
of the Pohce should be real, and that there should be no room 
for doubt as to his full responsibility for the criminal adminis- 
tration of his District.” 

The need for a General Police Act for the whole of India 
was agreed to, provided that the rules to be framed thereunder 
were subject to the coatral of the Government of India and 
the Presidency Towns were omitted from the purview of the 
Act 

H may be mentioned in this place that the Army was being 
further reorganized at this time and a number of small military 
stations were to be abandoned so that the bulk of the troops 
might be concentrated in large cantonments distributed over 10 
Divisional Commands ** 

In conclusion, therefore, he reiterated that “precedence 
should be claimed, in view of the urgency of the matter with 
reference to military necessities, by that part of the scheme 
which contemplates the strengthening of the armed Pohce 

20 Imperial Gozeteer of India, op ct, p 359 
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reserves, sace untl this portton of the Polce is rendered suffi- 
cient to obviate any risk of local disturbances, the concentratiom 
of troops in their new Stations, and the abandonment of mmor: 
cantonments, cannot be carried out The next object which 
should be provided for is, . the smprovement of the pay of 
constables . third in order of urgency the increase im the 
number of Sub-Inspectors, so far as may be necessary to 
ptovide one for each Station, and the raising of the pay of the 
lowest grade of these officers to the approved scale *” 

In a telegram dated 16 March 1905, the Secretary of 
State agreed to the poblcation ‘of the Commission's report 
with a comprebenssye resolution embodying the decisions taken 
thereon “so as to make if unnecessary to publish the correspon- 
dence” and wanted that the draft of the resolution should be 
first submitted for his approval Lord Curzon urged m a 
telegram on the following day that the prior approval of the 
resolution should be dispensed with and the report should be 
published at once The Secretary of State agreed in bis telegram 
dated the 20th and a comprehensive resolution, along with the 
Commussion’s report, was published on 21 March 1905, 
nearly two years after the report had been submitted to the 
Government of India The resolution was a very long document 
{33 printed foolscap pages) and at is necessary for a proper 
appreciation of the subject to refer to st extensively * 

Tt began by stating that the Governor-General decided to 
appoint a strong and representative Commission, a8 2 natural 
autcome of the proceedings and correspondence gomg on since 
1888 Far-reaching and costly proposals for reorganization 
from three large provinces were pending The Government of 
India’s own examination of the reports and statistics showed 
that serious ene had mcreased materially and that there was 
great need for improvement in the detective and preventive 
methods of the Police By a Commission alone could a homo- 
geneous plan of reform be attained Their eather observanons 
as to the “admirable and valuable’ quality of the Commission's. 
teport were repeated and it was mentioned that the report was 
unanimous, bot for a single note of dissent on two collateral 
issues and that the Loca! Governments had tecensed the propo- 
sals of the Commission with a remarkable unammity ol 

21 Resolution No 248-259, H.D Police dated 21 3-1905 
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opimon The correspondence and enquiries started in 1888 and 
the “mprovement’ that followed were referred to and thereafter 
a summary was provided of the Commission's version of the 
‘popular opmion regarding the Police As this part of the report 
would have shocked public opinion m England profoundly, n 
was stated “The picture is painted in vivid colours, but in 
examining it certain considerations must be borne in rund In 
the first place, it must be remembered that chapter H 1s marly 
a descriptive summary of the evidence given before the Com- 
mission, that st purports to present,...a Conese view of 
“popular opinion” ard not to express 2 critical appreciation of 
the grounds of that opmron, and that m puttmg themselves in 
the place of the witnesses who addressed them, and entering 
wto their point of view, the Commission have conveyed a 
general impression which necds qualification the Commis- 
sion .. admit that the police do as a rule desire to discover 
and bring to justice the persons really guilty, that the removal 
of a police station is generally opposed by its immediate 
neighbours, that there has been some improvement in the 
department, that the picture of inefficiency and corruption 
placed before them by many of the witnesses is not one of 
universal experience, and that the failings which haye been 
described are due partly to the attitude and tendencies of the 
people themselves, and partly to the low pay and poor pros- 
pects of the members of the force . „a careful distinction 13 
drawn between the statement of fact that the police ss far from 
efficent, that it ys badly organized gnd supervised, and that it 
thas failed to secure the confidence of the people, and the 
statement of popular opmion that it 1s generally regarded as 
corrupt and oppressive . The Commission begin by quot- 
img the opinions of others but where they agree with these, 
they insensibly ghde into a corroboration of them which is 
hardly distinguishable from an independent and personal 
verdict 

Me wee considerations deserving of attention 

ea ahed o viet that the department is to a great 
the Engtish aiem hac oe of Enghsh education and of 
much to Fane the sandari ena re ut, which have done so 
aud dideal seie ie ¢ and elevate the tone of the Revenue 

raditions are native, and, it may be 
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added, so afe the traditional beliefs regarding it 10 the 
case of both Natives and Europeans the prospects of reform 
have been constantly deferred by the low scale of pay im rela- 
tion to the laborious character of the work, and the physical 
encrgy, mental alertness, readiness of resource, and attention to 
minute details which its proper performance demand 
“It may further be observed that even if each separate state- 
menton the chapter is regarded as true, true statements may be 
combined so as to form an exaggerated picture, and this parti- 
cular picture, appears. .to convey an impression the 
acceptance of which would not be fair to the Indian Police 
force as a whale Each statement is doubtless true sometimes, m 
some places, of some people, and in some cases, perhaps often, 
m many places, of many people, and in many cases, but not 
{as 1s implied) almost always, of almost all people, and m 
almost all cases Above all, while each individual malpractice 
which 1$ described does undoubtedly exist, all of them do not 
exist in that combination in which Chapter I presents them .. 
“Bot whatever view may be taken of the subject matter 
of ths chapter ~, the Governor Generalin Council has 
no hesttation im giving publicity to the Commission's state- 
ment of the case The agency which is exposed and censured is 
sa the main an indigenous agency, us shortcomings are by no 
one more freely denounced than by the inhabitants of India 
themselves, the picture itself brings out the difficulty of govern- 
ing India arising from the nature of the instruments which it as 
necessary to employ, and the state of affairs now, unsausfactory 
as it may be, represents an immense advance" on that described 
in the Torture Commissioners’ Report of 1855 
The Commission's views were accepted with regard to the 
employment of constables to collect Jocal information and the 
“beat system" was condemned, but Jatnude was left to the 
Local Governments in respect of t3 actual abolition The pro- 
posal that constables should not be employed on extraneous 
dutes was also accepted, but st was stated that “st as doubtful 
whether st can be fully applied in Bengal ™ 
The principle of the local recruitment of constables was 
accepted, except for certsin provinces eg, Bengal, “where the 
natives . .» are unfitted by physique and temperament for the 
duuss and auscrplne requred*, and it was stated that, as a 
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general rule, although men should not ordinarily be required to 
serve at a great distance from thew bomes, the bulk of the 
district force should be composed of persons who do not belong 
to the district. Thereafter, the Secretary of State's remarks as 
to the demands of military effictency in this context referred to 
earlier were reproduced 
It was ordered that constables should be trained at Central 
Schools, that the mmmimum pay of Rs 7 might be retained by the 
Local Governments who considered it sufficient and that a mini- 
mum of Rs 8 should not be prescribed for general adoption It 
was explained that, even where the pay was not raised, the posi- 
tion of a constable would be greatly improved by the abolition: 
of deductions from pay and local allowances in special tracts 
The system of increments recommended by the Commission was 
approved and st was observed that constables should get free 
kits and two annas a day when deputed beyond the Inspectors” 
circle concerned, but no good conduct pay 
Head Constables were not to be put im charge of police 
stations Or employed, except w unavoidable emergencies, as. 
investigating officers Thor pay was to be Rs 15, 17 and 
20, while the Commission had recommended Rs 15, 20 
and 25 
The increase m the number of Sub-Inspectors was accepted 
and recruitment was ordere! to be made directly, as far as 
possible, leaving the proportion of promotion to be fixed for 
each province separately The proposals as to fralming im 
Central Schcols and one year’s practical training thereafter 
were accepted The pay suggested for S Is was 5% on Rs 100, 
20% on 80, 25% on 70, 34% on 60 and 16% on SO The lowest 
grade was tọ consist mainly of probationers These grades 
were desired to be treated as a maximum and the actual pay 
was left to be fixed separately for each province The status 
of Sub-Inspectors was placed at par with that of Narb- 
Tahsildars 
Inspectors were to continue to be appointed by promotion, 
but not more than 10% could be appointed direct They were 
to hold charge of circles comprising several police stations, 
or a large town, exercise general supervision and be ready to 
assist in imyestigations Their pay was to be from Rs 150 to 
200 in three grades, with a few special appointments on 250. 
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Circle Inspectors were to get a daily allowance of Re 1 per 
diem when absent from headquarters Their status was to be at 
par with Tahsildars Inspectors n charge of towns and Prosecut- 
ing and Reserve Inspectors were to get fixed horse and convey- 
ance allowances 

European Officers were to be recruited exclusively 
ın England, but the Governor-General retained the power to 
appoint Europeans yn India im exceptional cases and traimng 
was to be imparted for 18 months at a traimng schoo! in India. 
A new cadre of Dy Supermtendents manned by Indians and 
with functions and status simular to those of A Ss P. was sanc- 
toned They were to be eligible for promotion to the post of 
Superintendent, but no fixed proportion was presec:bed for this 
purpose and they formed a Provincial Service which was consti- 
tuted largely by promotion from the rank of Inspector and 
occastonally by nomination. D Is G were to be appomted by 
selection from amongst Superintendents and such appointments 
were to be regarded as the highest prize absolutely reserved for 
the Police Department Full discretion was left to the Local 
Governments to appoint the Inspector General of Police esther 
from the I C S. or from the Police as may seem most expedient 
The IG was not be a Secretary to Government, but it was 
desired that he should have free access to the head of the Local 
Government and should communicate unofficially with the 
Secretariat The pay of the gazetted officers was to be as recom- 
mended by the Commission subject to the modification ordered 
by the Secretary of State in the case of DIsG However, only 
officers considered fit for the most rmportant districts were to 
mse above Rs 900 

In dealing with the armed police reserves and the military 
police, they referred to the principles land down by the Police 
Commission of 1860 and reiterated in 1889 and the Commis- 
sion s observations on the subject, and sard “after careful 
consideration of the subject the Government of India have now 
decided, (1) to approve tbe system of reserves proposed by the 
Police Commission for Madras, Bengal, the Punjab, the Central 
Provinces and Assam , (u) to allow the Bombay and United 
Trovinces Governments to retain the existing division of the 
force mto armed and unarmed branches, at the same fime 
expressing preference for the system advocated by the Com- 
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mission and urging tts adoption as opportunity offers, (11) to 
maintain the military police in Assam, Burma and Bengal, and 
in the two former provinces to Jook to this branch only of the 
police force for the maimtenance of order tn times of emergency, 
and (iv) to arm the force ordinauly with bored-out Martinis, 
the rifles now in its hands being retained and ther number 
meregsed femporarily m cases of necessity The Governor- 
General-in-Council believes that these arrangements will be 
sufficient to hold the country in a time of emergency without 
io any Way interfering with the due performance by the district 
police of the normal duties entrusted to them” 

The mounted police were ta de retained in their exsisting. 
strength wherever they had proved specially useful m suppress- 
ing disturbances 

On the sulyect of the relations between the district officers 
and the police, they said- “The difficult question of the rela- 
tions between the district magistrate and the district superin~ 
tendent has not been made easier by a certain indistinctness, if 
not inconsistency, in the Commussion’s recommendations. 
This 1s one of the most vital matters affecting police adminis- 
tration and the Government of Iodia propose te examine it in 
some detail "’ 

After reproduce several of the Commission's observations 
and the views of the Local Governments, which were far from 
unanimous, they observed “The Government of Indra have 
considered the whole subject carefully in the hght of the corres- 
pondence which took place with the Bombay Government on 
the subject of Bombay Act IV of 1890. It seems to them as 
necessary now as it was then to maintain the pnnciple that, 
Since the district magistrate 1s and must continue to be the chief 
executive authority in the district, and m that capacity is 
responsible for the peace and good order of his charge, the 
police must be completely under his contro! and direction, and 
he must, subject to the usual control of the Commissioner and 
the Government, have unquestioned power to employ them as 
he thinks best for the maintenance of law and order, and the 
detection and suppression of erime He should not, however, 
interfere in matters of departmental management and discaapline, 
except where the conduct and qualification of a police officer 
affect the crmimal administration of his district’ Even then 
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his power of mtervention should be exercised, not by issuing 
direct orders, but by bringing the case to the notice of the 
superior officers of the police. Owing to the indistinctness of 
the law as it now stands some local Governments have given 
magistrates larger and more detailed powers than were origi- 
nally contemplated, or than are necessary for the purpose of 
giving effect tothe pmneiple stated above It ts essential, . 
that the law should now be made perfectly clear on this 
important subject, so as to remove all occasions for the com- 
plaint that the district magistrate’s powers had been improperly 
extended, and the anthority of the district supermtendent over 
jus own subordinates unduly reduced It is equally essential 
that the supervision of the district magistrate over the action 
of the police should be real, and that there should be no room 
for doubt as to his full responstbility for the criminal admins- 
tration of his district * 

In regard to the relations between the Commissioner and the 
police, they observed < “the principle determining the former's 
Position and powers is that at is ms duty, as the local head of 
the general administration, to exercise supervision and control 
over the action of the district magistrates in respect of police 
matters It follows that there rs no necessity for conferring 
on him the powers given by sections 17 to 20 of the Bombay 
Act The objects of these sections can equally well be attained 
by executive order Nor need he be a Deputy Inspector-General 
Since the Inspector-General will in future be an Indian cvihan 
(often of Commissioners standing) or a picked man from 
the department, it need not .be anticipated that well 
constdered views expressed by a Commusstoner will be lightly 
disregarded =.” 

After re-defining the principles in this manner, it was stated 
that some provisions to give effect to them would be embodied iv 
a general Police Act for India, while others would be included 
in rules to be made under that Act with the sanction of the 
Government of Indta The matters to be dealt with im the law 
were detailed as follows * 

(1) Inspectors and sub-inspectors should be appointed by 
the Inspector General, subordinates by the district: superinten- 
dent, subject in each case to any rule that the local Govern- 


ment may make 
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(2) Matters of arms, drill, exercise, and ternal discipline 
should be under the district superintendent 
(3) The power of punishment should be defined as 19 scè- 
tion 29(3) of the Bombay Police Act, the Pst of ponishments 
admussible bemg amended in accordance with the Commission’s 
recommendations and the power of fining being struck out 
(4) The district magistrate should be empowered to direct 
enquiry into misconduct on the part of pohce officers 
(8) He should also have the powers described in sections i5 
and 16 of the Bombay Act. 
(6) The district magistrate should be empowered by law to 
sssue orders as to the conduct of particular investigations 
(7) The general position of the magistrate should be defined 
‘as in section 13(1) of the Bombay Act, the words “control and 
direction ’ being substituted for “command and control” which 
seem to the Governor General in Council inappropriate 
‘Tre matters to te provided for by rules made under the Act 
were 
(1) The DIG should have the power of transferring 
officers within his range subject to the control of the Inspector- 
General 
(2) The course of appeal sbould be from the district superin> 
tendent to the DIG, from the DIG to the 1G, and from 
the 1G to Government, but only one appeal should be allowed 
from the orginal order, and there should be no appeal from 
the minor pumshments s 
(3) The records of all serious cases of misconduct and of 
cases affecting the public should be submitted to the district 
magistrate, and he should have the power to send them on, wah 
his recommendations, through the Commissioner to the DIG 
wr the IG He should also have the power to call for any 
papers relating to the conduct or character of a police-olBicer, 
The net result was that even the minor rationalization and 
relaxation in the relations between the District, Magistrate and 
tbe Superintendent of Police recommended by the Commission 
was largely negatived and an intention was expressed to provide 
an elaborate legal basis to the hold of the former over the 
police instead of the vague phraseology deliberately adopted in 
the Police Act of 1861 
The resolution went on fo state that the improvement of 
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communications and the mereasing intercourse between pro- 
vinees afforded conclusive reasons for umform legislation on 
the subject of police, that such latitude as may be required for 
different provinces could be given by rule-making powers, 
subject to the control of the Governor-General-in-Council, that 
a Bul had been prepared embodying the views as to the disei- 
plne of the police and us relations to district officers, as set 
forth above, and that the local Governments will now be con- 
sulted on the subject The proposal to have a single police 
manual was put aside as impracticable 

The Commission’s suggestion that police officers belheved 
to be corrupt should be hable to be removed from the service on 
evidence of general reputation was rejected It was stated that 
quarters should be provided for Sub-Inspectors and officers of 
tower rank, and sf possible, for the families of such officers also 
and that there should be one or more standard designs m cach 
province 

Jt was decided that the munterpal and cantonment police 
should form an integral part of the provincial force under the 
control of the provincial authority A decision on the question 
whether the Commissioner of Police in the Presidency Towas 
should be subordmate to the Inspector General or not was 
postponed It was ordered that a staff of court or prosecuting 
inspectors should be provided for the prosecution of offences 

In regard to the Railway Police st was decided that its 
junsdiction sbould be coterminous with the provinces, the 
Superintendent, GRP, should not be a member of the railway 
staff, the officer m-charge of a railway police station should be 
given the power of search in all district police station Iimts 
through which his section of the railway runs, tecrutment from 
the district polsce should not be msisted upon, and that the 
primary duty of the Raslway Police was the preservation of law 
and order and they should not be called upon to undertake the 
watch and ward of railway property 

Thereafter, the resolution dealt with the creation of Provin- 
ciat C1 Ds which had been decided upon separately as men- 
tioned eather The recommendations of the Commission as to 
the prevention and investigation of crime and the prosecution 
of offenders were reserved for separate consideration 

In regard to the village police, the principles enunciated by 
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the Commission were agreed to and the Local Governments 
yere invited to explore the possibility of preserving the village 
systems from decay by rendering him more efficient agents an 
the prevention and reporting of crime and by conferring upon 
the village officers a defined status and powers fo deal judi- 
clally with certam kinds of offences 

The resolution concluded “Of all the branches of the 
public service in India, the police, by its history and tradthons, 
is the most backward i9 sts character . The reforms pro- 
posed „extend to all grades of the police, they Icave un- 
touched no detail of its organization, and they are planned on 
a scale more comprehensive than has ever been deemed feasible 
inthe past . It will take a long time to give full effect to the 
scheme and longer still before its larger purpose can be visibly 
fulfilled The reconstruction of the Pohce is, mdeed, merely a 
step towards the improvement of the administration of criminal 
sustice ia India Success in that higher aim will depend not 
only on the qualifications and tratning of the force, but ever 
mare on the honest cooperation of the people themselves 1n the 
work of reform =.” 

The India Office described the Commission's report as “the 
most important event that had ever taken place in the Police 
Administration of India" However, against the estimated 
additional annual recurrmg expenditure of about £1 million, the 
Government provided only Rs 50 lakhs in the year foflowing 
ther orders on the report The distribution of this amount Was 
Madras 10 lakhs, Bombay 5, Bengal 12, UP 6}, Punjab 5, 
Burma $, CP $, Assam} and the minor provinces } lakh 
Griffiths has observed that this decision “hardly fits im with the 
Government's indignation at the suggestion that police efficiency 
had im the past been sactificed to finance ” 

As a matter of fact, the Commission had gone through 
ther Jabours with the fullest possible consciousness of the 
political, military and financial compulsioits of an alien 
admimstration They Ieft no one in any doubt as to the dis- 
graceful condition of the police obtaining at the time Lord 
Curzon had himself observed that a government “which places 
the preservation of intemal order and the detection, prevention 
and punishment of erime m soiled or incompetent hands cannot 
escape severe reproach” The Commuission’s recommendations 
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were m po way ‘radical’, as they admitted themselves In fact, 
they amounted only to the mimmum and most urgent and 
essential needs of the case, and their advocacy im this respect 
could not have been more powerful Moreover, the only major 
change and the one which involved the largest exira expenditure, 
te, the placing of police stations mn the charge of SIs, with a 
large increase im their number, would not have been required if 
the system had not been subverted m 1861 and could, m any 
case, have been introduced on the basis of the enquiries of 1888 
But the Government's view of their compulsions was evidently 
more stringent and one cannot but conclude that the appornt- 
ment of the Commusston was no mere than sn expensive 
exercise in futihty However, it did serve the very important 
purpose of providing a historian with the strongest possible 
evidence of the real nature of the pohcy pursued by the British 
Government in regard to the police of India 


PART THREE 
THE YEARS OF CHALLENGE Through the Partition of Bengal 
1905-1947 1905-1911 


HERE ARE some events which influence the course of 
history. The partition of the province of Bengal, which was 
announced in July 1905 for “specious reasons of administrative 
eficency’, and became effective from 16 October was one such 
event Itunvolved the separation of 14 districts of the eastern half 
ofthe province and their amalgamation with Assam, the new 
province so created being called Eastern Bengal and Assam? 
The Hindus were m a majority in Bengal and the real intention 
in taking this step was to divide the politically conscious people 
of the province by driving a wedge between the Hindus and the 
Mushms Lord Curzon said openly at large meetings of 
Mushms in the new province that his object was to Create a 
Mushm province where Islam could be predominant and its 
followers in the ascendancy 


1 Wah the partition, Bengal Presidency was left with an area of 141,580 
sq mifesand a population of $4 millions, including 42 milion Hindus 
and 9 million Mushms in 34 districts The area of the new province, 
inctuding the districts transferred from Bengal, was 1,06 O39 miles 
and the population J} millions, including 18 mullon Mushims aud 12 
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The partition was ordered i0 spite of the strong opposition 
and protest that had been voiced against the proposal ever since 
il Was mooted, was bitterly opposed by the people of alt faiths, 
including many prominent Muslims, and fed to unprecedented 
agitation Protest meetings were held all over Bengal, many of 
which were broken up by force Many leaders were harassed 
and accused of sedition At the same time, communal passions 
were fanned by the rulers themselves The Lieutenant-Goyernor 
of Bengal said ina public speech m Dacca that he was like a 
man with two wives and that the Mahomedan was his favourite 
wife? Inevitably, there were Hindu-Muslim riots m several 
places 

Gokhale, presiding over the 1905 Congress at Benares im 
December, said “The tremendous upheaval of popular feelng 
which has taken place in Bengal in consequence of the partition 
will constitute a landmark an the history of our national 
progress, . A wave of irue national consciousness has swept 
over the province . Bengal’s herore stand against the oppres- 
sion of a harsh and uncontrolled bureaucracy and her 
suffermgs have helped to draw closer all parts of the 
country m sympathy and aspiration "7? 

The partition gave birth to two new schools of nationalism 
with faith s9 self-rehant and independent action—extremusts and 
revolutionaries The difference between them was one of method 
anly The former believed m political agitation and national 
te-construction through the boycott of British goods and 
institutions and through swadeshi and the setting up of national, 
indigenous institutions The latter believed in western revolus 
onary methods, terrorism, political assassination, dacoitres 
and the use of the pistol and the bomb But both beheved in a 
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3 cau tal, op at +bp 980-981 There was widespread distress 
pe PRH otherwise An earthquake had rocked the Punjab im 
AA ni aerea à large area, Including Kangra, Dharamsala. 
atahan Ai : ra Dun, Mussoone and Chakrata with minor damage 
aan e amn sar, Jullundur and Saharanpur and a total of 20000 
pee. eae of foodgrains had risen sharply Plague had conte 
phate ‘avy toll of lives and the total deaths on this account 

teveral lakhs The facthues for medical treatment were sll 
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free, independent India restored to her ancient glory and 
prosperity 

The new spint of militant nationalism was encouraged by 

the leadership of Mazzini and Garibaldi in Italy, the Abyssinian 
victory over the Ttahans tn $895 and of Japan over Russia in 
1905, which was hailed im India as “the dawn of a new era for 
the whole of Asia,” accounts of the new movements for national 
uphft and freedom in Feypt, Persia, Turkey and Russia and 
finally by the ruthless policy and offending statements of Lord 
Curzon himself 

Shyamay: Krishnayarma, who was a pupil of Dayananda, 
had started the India Home Rule Society in London in January 
1905 and edited the Indian Sociologist Gokhale founded the 
Servants of India Society, A new sournglisos appeared im 
Calentta with Arabinda Ghosh, hry brother Barendra, BC Pal 
and Vivekananda's brother Bhupendra Nath Dutt Tilak was 
already active in this field in Bombay and Laypat Rai in the 
Punjab, Bande Mataram was extracted and raised to the rank 
of a national anthem * 

One ofthe immediate demands embodied im Gokhate’s 
presidential address was the recruitment of the judicial branch 
of the TCS from the legal profession in India Refernng to 
this, the Home Secretary to the Government of India sani in 
a note recorded on 13 March 1906 “The Congres are 
now amung at securing for Indians a larger sbare m the 
administration and control of affairs by means iter alia of a 
steady substitution of the Indian forthe European agency im 
the public service of the country .. . This demand will be 
pressed in India by all the agencies which support the Congress 
Se will also obtain orgamzed support in England, while the 
defects of the present system are so conspicuous that a better 
prima facie case can be made out in ns favour than for any 
proposal put by the Congress. Unless we can provide a really 
adequate substitute for a system which everyone admits to be 
faulty we shall mevitably daft or be driven into conceding, if 
not the whole of what the Congress demands, at any rate, a 


4 Ghosh bad graduated from Cambridge and passed info ype ICS, bur 
was reketeg for his “smabilty to nde" Roslan Committee Report 
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substantial part Andaf that door is once opened, st 13 not 
difficult to foresee that natives of India will gradually oust the 
Enghsh members of the Civil Service from all judicial appoint- 
ments” But the situation that was developing was too 
ominous to permit any substitute being devised immediately 
‘The Government could not possibly make any move, which 
might be attended by the slightest rish of the actions of the 
European executive being thwarted by an Indian element m the 
fugher judiciary 

Dadabha Naorop, the Grand Old Man of India, presiding 
over the 1906 Congress at Calcutta, made an open demand for 
swaraj and the Congress supported the suadesht movement 
and authorised the use of boycott as a political weapon On 
the other hand, directly encouraged by the British power and 
Lord Minto, in particular, the Muslims demanded ‘separate 
electorates” and, led by Nawab Salimallah of Dacca, founded 
the Mushm League in the same year 

By the beginning of 1907, there was a wave of violent agita- 
tion over almost the whole of the Punjab, covering Rawalpindi, 
Lyallpur, Lahore and Ferozepur and the Lieutenant Governor 
sad an April that the situation was ‘exceedingly serous, 
exceedingly dangerous and urgently demanding a remedy” 
Tilak, BC Pal, Gokhale and Lajpat Rai had visted Allahabad 
and dehvered speeches in favour of a national feeling among 
‘the Hindus and the Muslims alike in February and March 
‘Towards the end of April, Pal visited Madras and delivered 
inspiring speeches at a number of places and spoke on swaraj, 
swadeshi and boycott There wasn strike by the students of 
Rajahmundry College and, in Cocanada, the European Club 
was attacked and destroyed The Government responded by 
daunching a campagn of repression Mrs Annie Besant s 
shoice of residence was restricted and she was directed to sever 
her connectton with the press Peaceful pickets were beaten 
are sent fo ja, meetings were broken up by Jathi charges by 
the police and popular outbreaks were suppressed with extreme 
svtnly Tilak was tried and imprisoned Lapat Ra: and Ajit 
rhe sere deported to Burma m May-June under the Bengal 
State Prisoners Regulation {IH of 1818) There was much student 
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activity in Nagpur and the Chief Commusstoner wrote to the 
IG of Police “It is time that Nagpur ceased to be a bear- 
garden of students moved by seditious agitations “3 

Ordmance No lof 1907 was promulgated in May and 
applied tothe Punjab and Eastern Bengal and Assam to regu- 
jate the holding of public mectings fo prevent sedition by 
speeches at such meetings, which could not be “suppressed” 
otherwise, because of the difficulty of obtaining evidence of 
speeches delivered sn the vernacular The Ordmance required 
that, m “proclaimed areas” notified thereunder, notice must 
be given to the police of the intention to hold a public meeting 
for the discussion of public or political matters Police officers 
or others were to be depuied to such meetings to take a report 
of the proceedings and any meeting Likely to promote sedition 
or cause a disturbance of the public tranquillity could be 
prohibited by the District, Magistrate 7 

Simultaneously, the Government of India suggested to the 
Local Governments that the police should attend openly all 
political and quasi political meetings in such force as would 
frustrate any desire to molest them, that one of more Members 
of the party should openly take notes of the proceedings, that 
endeavours should be made to adopt any system of shorthand 
suitable to the vernacular of the province and that shorthand 
writing should be made an optional subject in the curnoculum 
of the provincial police * 

Most of the Local Governments agreed to the first sugges- 
tion The Bombay Government thought that it was preferable 
that Ss P should havea perfectly free hand an the malter aod 
that it was not desirable to issue any orders 1n this regard The 
Lieutenant-Gosernor of Bengal opmed that the attendance of 


& Ker op at, pe WAT! CS taGot UP, to G of I, letter No 
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J The following enactments which armed the executive wah authority 
im the event of internal commotion or disturbance, to suspend the 
regular law and supersede the ordinary courts of yustice, were sat ia 
force The Bengal State Offences Regulation 1804 the Madras State 
Offences Regulation 1803 the Bengal State Prisoners Regulation 1818, 
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the police in force at political meetings did more harm than 
good and that experience in Calcutta had shown that the 
measure was not a success He did not wish to stop the report- 
~ ang of speeches, but thought that the presence of a few 
selected officers was necessary for this purpose and that it 
should be left to the discretion of the Commissioner of Pohce 
what arrangements should be made for obtaimng these 
reports | The Lieutenant-Governor of the U.P observed that 
this, by Itself, would not prevent “violent agitators from talking 
sedition unless other means also are employed to this end ™ The 
Chief Commissioner of the C P, potnted out that, af meeungs 
which were not open ta the public, the police would have to be 
represented, as was the existing practice, by detectives m plan 
clothes The Lientenant Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam 
stated that “an attempt at open reporung by single officers 
whether in uniform or plain clothes would probably only 
provoke disorder “ 
+ The second suggestion was an impractical one, as no system 
of shorthand suitable to the vernaculars was in existence. 
The Punjab Government stated, however, that they would 
like to entertain two Enghsh stenographers to be deputed to 
attend all larger meetings at which speeches were likely to be 
delivered in English The Chief Commissioner of the CP felt 
that, instead of adding mstruction ta shorthand to the curri- 
culum, a young officer of four to five years’ service might 
specialize fora few years m shorthand work or a separate 
shorthand course of three to six months might be arranged at 
the training school, quite distinct from the main course The 
Lieutenant-Governor of Eastern Bengal and Assam stated that 
arrangements would be made for the instruction of select d pal a 
a in Enghsh shorthand at the Dacca Traming School = 
a ee of India describing the nature of press 
See ed the Secretary of State that “active rebellion 
nas cans = Government has been preached both openly 
Sean Ta espread and persistent efforts have been made 
be the Indian Army” and the first public attack had 
made against the King Em Ty estat ik 
Geceshily (Spans peror, and pointed out the 
ER ng some degree of control over the press 
making better provision for the prevention of sedition 
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and the preservation of public tranquillity ? 

Lajpat Rar and Apt Singh were released m November, but 
the Ordinance was replaced in the same month by the 
Prevention of Seditions Meetings Act (VI of 1907) Speaking 
on the Ball in the Legislative Council, the Viceroy sad “We 
cannot afford to forget the events of the early spring, the rots 
at Lahore and the gratuitous insults to Europeans, the Pind: 
pots, the serious view of the Licutenant-Governor of the 
Punjab on the state of his province, the consequent arrest of 
Lajpat Rat and Ajit Singh, and the promulgation of the 
Ordinance, and, contemporancously with all this, a daily story 
from Eastern Bengal of assault, of lootmg, of boycotting and 
general Jawlessness, encouraged by agitators, who with an 
utter disregard for consequences, no matter how terrible, have 
by public addresses, by seditious newspapers, by seditious 
leaflets, by itinerant secret agents, lost no opportunity of 
anflaming the worst passions of racial feeling "° 

The repressive policy failed in sts objective and gave impetus 
to the terronst movement, which soon assumed dangerous 
proportions There had been two ‘revolutionary’ mecidents an 
1906 The tram carrying the Lieutenant-Governor of Bengal, 
Sir Andrew Fraser, who had been the President of the Police 
Commission, was derailed by a bomb in December 1907 and 
in the game month, Mr Allen, the District Magistrate of 
Dacea, was shot in the back, but survived 

In such a sttuauon, the recommendations of the Police 
Commussion were naturally implemented only very gradually as 
political and financial considerations permitted A Bill to amend 
and consolidate the Acts relatiag to the Police had been 
cicculated to the Local Governments soon after the issue of the 
resolution of 1905 The principal amendments proposed were 
to place the district police of the whole of British India under 
one law, to confer on the Governor-General m Council, powers 
to declare areas other than. provinces to be general police 
districts, to bring the Presidency Towns, the suburbs of 
Calcutta, and the town of Rangoon within one of the other of 

the general police districts, and to subject the Commissioners 
of Police in those areas to the contro! and direction of the 
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Inspector General, to .stroduce a new class of officers, to be 
called Deputy Superintendent, to define with precision the 
functions of the DM im respect of police maters, to declare 
definitely the duties of the Superintendents, to revise the system 
of departmental punishment of police officers, to authorize 
polce officers to take finger impressions, and to enlarge the 
power of the Inspector General and the Local Government to 
make rules ** 

On the recept of the replies of the Local Governments, 
Mr HA Stuart, Director of the Central Intelhgence Bureau, 
recorded a note on 23 May 1906 in which he mentioned 
that the Bil had excited a good deal of opposition and 
questioned the wisdom of proceeding with it at that particular 
time He said “The division of Bengal into two provinces and, 
im particular, the executive action taken by the authorities 07 
the new provmce have aroused very bitter feeling throughout 
India It a% not necessary to consider whether that feelmg ts 
Justifiable or reasonable, but the fact that it eusts cannot be 
neglected, and we must also take into acccount that at 1s not 
confined to the professional agitators, butas shared in varving 
degrees even by moderate men Now the troduction of a 
general Police Bill into the Supreme Legislative Council would 
at once raise in an acute form the large question of the 
separation of judicial from executive functions and the native 
press would start a virulent and acrimonious campaign against 
the existing position, which in all essentrals is left unaltered by 
this Bill Such a camparen would find an echo in certain 
sections of the press at home and would be supported bya not 
ae body of opinton in the present House of 

commons This might produce a situation which would be 
very Meonvement and embarrassing both for the Secretary of 
State and the Government of India. Nor as this the only 
controversial question which would be raised by the Bull the 
native press and the Congress Party would certamly “oppose 
provisions relating to the regulation of assemblies and proces- 
sions and the quartering of additional police in disturbed 


Yocalities at the expense of the 
p mbhabitants It may be hoped 
that the agitation about the partiron , will heda doak 
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by the autumn and I venture to think that it would be most 
unwise to run the risk of reviving it unless the necessity for 
incurring the risk 18 clearly established pee 
He questioned the necessity of the Bull otherwe also and 
said that while the Police Commission were of the opinion that 
there should be a single Act for the whole of India, they had 
stated explicitly that, with a few amendments, Act V of 3861 
seemed to be suitable outside the Presidency towns and Rangoor 
and that Act was already m force in all provinces, except. 
Madras and Bombay 
A decision in regard to the melusion of the Presidency Towns 
and Rangoon in the general Police district of the province and 
the extension of the authority of the IG P to those places, had 
already been left to the Local Governments concemed and 
Bombay and Burma had declared in favour of the continuance 
of the existing state of things, Madras wished to place the 
Commissioner of Police of Madras City completely under the 
control and authority of the Inspector General, and Bengal was 
im favour of the Inspector General being given & madified 
control over the Commissioner Mr Stuart said that effect 
could be given to the decision of the Local Government in each 
case by the mtroduction into the Local Legistative Council of 
a Billto amend the Madras and Calcutta City Police Acts 
respectirely ° 
He held that the acquisition of power to apport police 
officers for police forces employed on the railways, rivers Or 
canals and empowermg the police to take finger impressions 
were not matters of pressing mporlance and could be provided 
for through an amendment of the CeP.c, which would, 
indeed, be more appropriate than amending the Pohce Act AS 
to defining the respective powers of the District Magistrate 
and the superior officers of the Police Department, he. said = 
“There are, I think, strong objections to any attempt to define 
rigidly by law the respective positions of the District Magis 
rate and the Police md à number of Local Governments 
have advanced arguments against the course proposed It 
1s not necessary to discuss here on ther ments the vanous 
questions that have been ratsed [tas sufficient to point out that 
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whatever decision the Government of India may arrive ae me 
can be given to at by rules under sections 7, 12 and 46 o 
V of 1861" 

The Ball repeated the existing Madras and oe ee 
Acts This, he said, could be effected by purely forma ee 
the Local Councils, fit was decided to extend to those a 
dencies Act V of 1861, but he added “The Bombay aar j 
ment, however, are strongly averse to the complete fetes 
their Act and they wish to leave chapters 1V, Y, Vi and V a 
force There does not seem to be any objection tot si 
being permitted to do so What we want in Bombay af to as 
to the Inspector General and lus subordinates pe E 
authority and powers as are possessed by similar o ee 
other provinces, and this can be done either by an amen ee 
of the Local Act or by a repeal of portions of it an pe 
extension to the Bombay Presidency of the greater pari o 

61"" 
. tees of these weighty considerations, the Government of 
India decided not to proceed with the Bill The Local coe 
ments were informed accordingly, but i was suggested Ue 
the existing practice should be to modified as to bane w 
nearly as possible into agreement with the provisions ae 
in respect of the control and discipline of the subordr 
lice 4 
si In Bengal, an additional DI G was appointed in 1905 pee 
the three ranges now were the Prestdency, which melude 
‘Orissa, Burdwan and Bihar A scheme for the kel ines 
“of the Calcutta Police was sanctioned in August, which myos 
a sbght increase tn the total strength and the minimum pay o 
constables and European Sergeants Only 26 4% of the men 
would read and write The gradual replacement of chauktdars 
by constables inthe Town Police was started and remained in 
during the next few years 

P OE a Property mcreased in 1905 and again in 

1906 in the presidency as well as the city due to high prices of 

Foodgrains and there “ere many riots due to political unrest 

resulting from the partion of the province There was 

13 HD Letter No 1293, dated 7-12 1907 
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communal trouble in Bhadrak in the Onssa Division in March 
1906, following which ‘punitive’ police was quartered in the 
area at the cost of the Mushm inhabitants, who had been 
adjudged the aggressors There were 89 cases of obstruction of 
the failway Ime m the two years following strikes at Asansal, 
Jamalpur and elsewhere 
The superior police establishment was raised from 1 

April 1906 The sanctioned strength, including the Calcutta, 
Railway and Military Police, increased to 1,616 officers and 
18.387 men, but the actual strength was 1,537 officers and 
17,380 men 238 Police Officers were dismissed and 2,375 were 

awarded other departmental punishments In fact, the per- 
centages of officers and men punished rose from 129 and 101 

in 1905 to 175 and 136 respectively in 1906 At the Police 

Tratnmg School, Bhagalpur, ot was found that the cadet Sub- 

Inspectors had got copies from the press of the papers set for 

their final examinations Some progress was made in the 

classification of fingerprints and the preparation of history 

sheets and photographs of notorious criminals The name of 

the Military Police was changed to Special Reserves The re- 
Organization of the Calcutta Police remained in progress as 
funds permitted. 

The question of the anialgamatian of the Presidency and 
the Calcutta Police was referred to the Secretary of State, who 
Tejected st and said that difficulties could welt be met by the 
Bombay proposal that the Cammussioner should continue to be 
independent of the Inspector General, but obliged to carry out 
hts orders and to assist him in the detection of crime committed 
n the mofussi’ and im matters under investigation by the 
ct D is 

There was no change in the crime situation in 1907 Some 
additions were made to the strength of all ranks and continuous 
efforts were made to Mprove recrutment and traming The 
Police Training School! was moved to Ranch The city police 
remained under severe strain due to nots in October There 
Mas a general increase in crime on all the railway systems and 


an attempt was made to blow up the Lieutenant-Governor's 
train, as mentioned esrler 
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Mr Moreshead worked out a scheme of mobilization of the 
armed pohce on the hnes suggested by the Police Commission 
dong the year The strength of thus contingent was 21 
Inspectors, I Sergeant, 72 S fs, 196 HCs and 1,490 Cons- 
tables ft was regarded as a reliable force, as almost all the 
personnel had completed a term of service with the Armed 
Reserves at headquarters Men from the contingent could be 
called up to replace the Armed Reserves at headquarters when 
the latter were on duty in other parts of the province or to 
supplement the force in disturbed districts They could be 
utilized for policing fairs and large gatherings, dealing with 
erime and local outbreaks and supplying the force required for 
guarding the railway line during the travel of His Excellency 
The Calcutta and Suburban Police (Amendment) Act (IH of 
1907) gave wider powers to the Commissioner of Police to. 
clase disorderly houses 

Mr. H Savage had been placed on special duty im 1904 in 
connection with the mmprovment and development of village 
Bove Sent and the village police in the hight of the Police 
s Sasan s recommendations His instructions were to ensure 

he Panchayats should cease to be under the direct orders 
“ie the police, their status should be raised by giving them 
ees E privileges, they should arrange for the service 
eat saben pee of petty Jocal crminal cases and do all 
Soe THO assist the police in suppressing crime the 
a i ee carry out all legal orders given by the police, 
ee ars _ forma link between the police and 
ee, maa attend more regularly at the thana than the 
be cae € had submitted his report on 17 Apni 
Manual for Ae aan Ce ee 
Aon 1505 a a application throughout the province in 
nei me s in March 1907 to the introduction of what 
Sule eit ; the Prestdent Panchayat system, m which the 
aree ae k Panchayat was vested with powers under tbe 
eaa i a any person commitung an offence in his pre- 
pains oe © order unlawful assemblies to disperse and, f 
ee P summon civil assistance for the purpose He was 
eee ain miscellaneous functions The duty of collecting 
ukidan {ax was entrusted to a separate member of the 
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Panchayat However, the system did not make headway for 
want ofa satisfactory supervising agency 
The capital of Eastern Bengal and Assam was located at 
Dacca with a subsidiary headquarters at Chittagong The 
strength of the Civil Pohce was 9,005 and there were 312 
officers and 2,411 men in the Military Police The Civil Poltce 
carried 403 vacancies Assam had not been provided with a 
separate cadre and drew its officers from Bengal A cadre was 
sanctioned for the new province, consisting of 2 D Is G —one 
for each of the plams ranges, onc ALG for the Railway and 
the River Police with headquarters at Chittagong 23 Superin-~ 
tendents and 20 A Ss P The IGP was reheved of all extra 
duties and the Military Police and the bill Districts were placed 
directly under him There was no Traming School and officers 
were sent for training to the Bengal school 
Cognizable offences, particularly agamst property, had 
increased i 1905 Because of agitation and unrest, exception- 
ally high prices and scarcity, there was a further and 
very considerable tncrease in crime in 1906 The number of riot 
cases increased from 425 to 1,886, 54 of which were serious, 
but the majority of these were reported to be due to disputes 
over land Murders and dacoities increased substantially 
Burglaries increased by 4,403 10 of the dacoities were ascribed 
directly or indirectly to political agitation There were 128 
resignations, 31 dismissals and 62 deaths in the police force sa 
1905 and J906 The number of enlistments was 334, with 
an increase in the proportion of Muslim recruits A 
Criminal Investigation Department was established and there 
Was some improvement in pay and prospects The Al G was 
replaced by a 3rd DIG for the Railway Police and the C I D- 
The number of Ss P. was increased to 28 The Village Chauki- 
dars were reported to have generally done httle good work 
In 1907, there were 2 096 cases of rioting, 54 of which were 
serious and attended with loss of life In the disturbances at 
Mymensingh in May, the Muslim peasantry rose against 
the Hindu landlords and creditors Only a small number of 
persons could be brought to trial for serious offences against 
the person The actual strength of the Civil Police was increased 
to 9,895, but, although 1,422 recruits were enlisted, the force 
was sil 332 short of strength The percentage of Mousinns 
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socreased to 355 from 248 Two companies of Miltary 
Police were enlisted at Dacca to form the nucleus of a new 
battalion A Police Traimtng School was opened at Dacca and 
the CID, the GRP and the armed reserves were consider- 
able strengthened The number of A Ss P, was increased to 29 
There were 12 Dy SsP Because of political unrest, the force 
remained under severe strain and 400 men were borrowed from 
other provinces to cope with the situation, 

In the UP, there was a 23 4% increase in crime in 1905, 
with a severe outbreak of dacorty and an increase in murders 
and cattle and ordinary thefts The Lieutenant-Governor 
expressed the view that the object of the appointment of Dy 
Ss P, was to infuse new blood, that no hard and fast rule should 
be laid down as to the Proportions to be appointed direct and 
by promotion, tn order that the best mea may be selected from 
wherever they may be found and that the scheme might be 
wrecked if half the posts were filled with Inspectors at the very 
outset, but he added that the claims of suitable Inspectors 
would naturally be fully considered The pay of Constables, 
H Cs and S is was improved marginally and the municipalities 
were reheved of police charges, 

Because of high prices and the prevalence of plague, crime 
increased further in 1906 There were 557 murders, 779 
robberies and 421 dacoities A reorganization of the gazetted 
staff was carned out during the year One extra D IG was 
appointed, the number of Ss P, and A Ss P was increased and 
Posts of Dy Ss P. were created The increase of pay stimulated 
Fecruiting tO some extent, The strength of the force imereased 


to 35,716, but 73%, of the men Were iterate A Criminal 


Investigation Department was established on 16 July 1906 
Mine Inspectors and a few Head 


Came increased further im 1907 The detective ability of the 
police * did not appear in a favourable ightin murder cases.” 


owest grade of Sub-laspectors and 
<t or more The Police Training 


#90 men resigned and 423 died The 
actual strength came down to 2,347 officers and 30,455 men 
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Because of the difficulty in felting literate recruits, there was a 
decime in the percentage of literacy. A small detective force 
was started in the Railway Police 

In ihe Panjab, the recommendations of the Pohce Commis~ 
Sion Were not implemented till 1910 There was a marginal. 
sncrease in crime tn 1905 and thefis of arms were more frequent 
than in 1904 The number of ‘punitive’ police posts continued 
and imposed also creased ‘There was an increase of 491 an 
the strength of the police, but there were 1,074 resignations, 
The police jomed an relief work following the earthquake in 
Kangra Total crime decreased shghtly m 1906 There were 
political disturbances in Lahore and Rawalpindi in 1907 The 
iMprovements decided upon in the pay of constables were fully 
implemented, but, due to plague, there was an increase in 
deaths, resignations and desertions Punishments also rose in. 
number 

Murders increased ta the N WF P and there were depreda- 
tons by organized gangs of raiders from across the border and 
dacoities in Kohat and Peshawar in 1905 Thefts of firearms. 
numbered 90 Three new ‘punitive’ police posts were established- 
The nember of resignations increased and recruiting difficulty 
continued The strength was 3,133, but only 441 constables. 
could read and write M 

There was a falling off in serious crime, “undoubtedly” due 
fo the prevalence of severe malarial fever in 1906 The trade in 
firearms and ammunition from the Kohat pass with Baner and 
Waziristan did not decrease in spye of a number of arrests. 
One new punitive” police post was established There were 55 
dismissals, 4] judicial and 374 departmental punishments as 
compared to 66, 48 and 297 respectively in 1905 Jn spite of a 
Tse in pay, recruiting did not pick up, because the men in the 
Punjab were better off 

These was an overall decrease ia crime in 1907, but there 
Was a recrudescence of violent crime A CID was sanctioned 
The rates of pay of constables were revised and the staff at 
Police stations was redistributed There were more resignations 
and literacy showed no improvement $09 recruits were enlisted, 
but there were still $00 vacancies at the end of the year, 

The Government of the CT were particularly enthusiastic 
about the proposal to create a Provincial Service of Deputy 
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Superintendents of Police They proposed an addition to the 
superior police establishment of the province of 2 DIsG, 
3S8sP,12ASs P and 14.Dy SsP, an increase in the pay of 
the IGP from Rs 1,8C0 witha local allowance of 450 to 
2,250 with an allowance of 250 The eusting and proposed 
strength of the subordinate staff, except the Cantonment, 
Railway and Berar Police, was as follows” 


E Proposed 
Inspectors 42 114 
Sub-Inspectars 160 470 
Sergeants 4 $4 
Head Constables 1,189 1797 
Constables 6,757 7,086 
Mounted H Cs and Consts 100 100 


Proposals for a revision of the pay scales of the subordinate 
ranks along the hnes accepted were sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment of India in January 1906, but they were implemented from 
different dates for the different ranks in the next four years 
The strength of the Railway Polce was 466 and that of the 
Berar Police 2,951 *¢ 

A Pohce Training School under aS P as Principal was 
opened at Saugor from 1 January 1906 Two DIsG were 
appointed from 1 April—one for the CID and the other 
forthe Berar Range The total strength of the CID. was I 
SP,7 Inspectors, 10 SIs, 18 HCs and 16 Constables In 
July, the strength of the armed reserves was increased by 3 
H Cs and 70 constables with 8 sergeants The Proyincral Police 
Service was organized on 1 October with the appointment 
of 4 Indians as Dy Supermtendents 

There was a large increase m robbenes and dacoities in 
1905 The results of police action were disappointing There 
were 419 resignations and 131 deaths and a deficiency of 300 
men onthe sanctioned strength The small increase in pay did 
not stimulate recruiting Resignations and deaths increased to 
S11 and 195 respectively and the vacancies to $44 in 1906 The 
increase in strength was ¢Mected only gradually, The addit ons 
16 Letter of the Chief Secretary to the Government of India dated 
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made in 1905-06 were 15 Inspectors, including 5 for the CID, 
160 SIs, including 60 probationers sent to the PT.S for 
traimng and 86 H Cs 

in the same year, the IG P drew the attention of inyestr 

gating officers to the basic factors governing the reporting of 
crime He observed “A good ratio of detection is indisputably 
the best incentive to full reporting Itis not altrusmor high 
prnaple that furnishes the motive for the ordinary action of 
the average man but self interest What the ordinary man wants 
when crime deprives him of property 1s frst and foremost the 
recovery of that property, he does not care particularly about 
the punishment of the offender, that affects the State and not 
the individual, he wants to get back what he has lost, and his 
natural mchnation to goto the police will vary directly with 
their capacity for achieving this object "2? 

Commenting on the acquittal on appeal of the accused of a 
murder case, the IGP observed that, under the existing Jaw 
of evidence, ‘cleat and straight police action must tend to fanl 
in one of its chief ends viz, the conviction of the guilty,” that 
the ondsvidual criminal is favoured at the expense of the 
community and that “im cases of intricate circumstances and 
numerous witnesses perfect symmetry and the absence of 
evidential discrepancies mean artifictal preparation “™ 

There was an increase in riots, robberies, dacoities and the 
total volume of crime in 1907, which was described partly to 
the eustence of “‘semrrel;gious, semi-political excitement | 
Some of the rots were said to bave arisen from disputes bet- 
ween Hindus and Muslims Ie was stated that there were no 
riots against the Government The 1GP was disappointed at 
finding that “with a much better paid force and with an appa- 

rent improvement Im the all round standard of supervising and 
invesigating officers, statistical results should deteriorate’ and 
said that the old system “was excellent for deahng with casual 
criminals of htile experience and low intelligence who were an 
easy prey to the old investigating Head Constables ” He added 
“that the lack of men competent to take charge of new station 
houses and ihe discontent of the H Cs on ther bemg reduced 


17. HMPP, p 146. 
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from the position of investigating officers in charge of outposts 
to that of moharrirs of station houses constituted ‘ sufficient 
obstacles m the way of any immediate improvement in police 
working as a result of reorgamzation’ Six more Dy Ss P 
were appamted, the number of Inspectors was increased and the 
armed reserves and the GR.P were strengthened The total 
sanctioned strength was 548 officers and 10,512 men, but there 
were vacancies of 88 officers and 389 other ranks ¥ 

To Madras, the 1G P wrote critically of the effects of the 
Commission's recommendations in the Administration Report 
for 1904 He said “Since 1900, there has been on the whole 
a steady and continuous decrease 10 the success of the polhce m 
bringing evildoers to punishment For this there must be a 
reason which 1s general and not local For my own parrt 
am inclined to think that one result of the Police Commission's 
enquiry and of the enquiries and public discussion preceding it 
has been to considerably reduce the power of the police for evil 
and concurrently, or perhaps consequently, for good There 
can be no doubt that increased attention has been attracted to 
the faults and shortcomings of the department Always un- 
popular, the department has become more than ever an easy, 
and as it were an authorized target for aspersion both in the 
Press and in the courts Many weaknesses and malpractices 
+ „have been exposed and discussed All this will no 
doubt result in good, but the good has yet to be attained 
while the other results are in full operation One of the mosi 
apparent of these 13 that the Courts have undoubtedly become 
more suspicious Of police work and of police cases, and that 
convictions are harder to obtain, while another is that with 
diminished credit and prestige, the influence of the police ha: 
declined throughout the country and the respect, in which Ni 
yas held, has decreased, with the inevitable further result of 

munished efficrency Without gomg as far as a recent wrt 
ee Er Wio observed ‘the plam fact k hat 
na met SO; 
interests of wrong-docrs’, cei ae a saved, in the 
always been in favour of the criminal 3p l; $ ae wach 
police, and I mamta that recon g us battle with the 
evelopments have not 
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reduced them If this theory 1s not accepted, we are dnven to 
the conclusion that there has been a steady and continuous. 
decline in the intelligence and zeal of the police, both officers and. 
subordinates Wirth regard to the former, J emphatically deny 
st, winle sn the case of the latter the concinsion would infer that 
the large increase in the number of educated men and graduates 
has been a measure of doubtful policy *** Such a situation was, 
of course, mevitable, as the Commussion’s grave condemnation 
of the methods of the police was not accompanied by any radi- 
cal recommendations and even the amelioration proposed by 
them was diluted by the Government as detailed earher 
There was a marked increase in crime, particularly burglary 
and ordinary theft, due to bigh prices in 1905 A cadre of Sub- 
Inspectors was created, with a reservation of 15% for pro+ 
motion, and they were put in charge of police stations However, 
their educational qualifications were poor The strength of the 
force was reduced by 767, mainly by retrenchment of the 
temporary staff entertained for plague duty There was some 
smprovement in recruitment, but none in the village police and 
magistrates 
The Vellore School was reorganized as à framing centre 
for ASsP, Inspectors and Sts and was placed under a SP 
early in 1907. The superior officers were regraded Two new 
dustnet charges were formed, Noigims and a second Supnnten- 
dentin the GRP. and 8 DySsP were appointed towards 2 
new cadre of 40 officers The first increment of pay was sane- 
honed to the constabulary A CED was established in August, 
with a strength of ID IG, 6 Inspectors, 6SIs,12 HCs and 
12 Constables Some progress was made in the recrustment of 
Sts There were 2,302 casualties The sanctioned strength was, 
24,088 However, there was no improvement m the detective 
work of the police j 
The Madras City Police Amendment Act (N of 1907) again 
placed the Commissioner of Police, Madras, who was graded. 
asa DIG, subordmation to the }GP A second Deputy, 
Commissioner was appointed and the posts of Chief Superin- 
tendent and Superintendents were abolished and replaced by 
Dy SsP Malabar was divided mto two districts —North and. 
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South 15 more Dy Ss P, were appointed ~4 by the promotion 
of Inspectors, 6 from other departments and 5 by direct recrunt- 
ment Somehow, m spite of bigh prices, there was an appre- 
<cnble decrease in crime, but there were (wo serious rtots—one 
at Cocanada in Godavar district, where Europeans were assaul- 
ted and the English Club was naded and the other at Villa- 
puram, Where a crowd of Hindus attacked a Roman Catholic 
procession Parties of police were called in from other districts 
to contain the trouble tn the former case The police were less 
successful in the detection of crime ‘The strength was mereased 
and a qualitative as well as quanutative improvement was 
xeported m recruitment, but the number of casualties was 2,264 
The strength of the CID was increased and that of the City 
Police was raised to 1,782 

The Bombay Government had several reservations 10 respect 
of the decisions taken on the Police Commission $ report They 
wanted that the abolition of the beat system as practised at the 
time should not mvolve the abolition of any outposts, incre- 
ments to constables should be given only after 5 and 10 years” 
service, the educational standard to be required in candidates 
for appointment as S Is should be a University degree, the pro- 
motion of S Is should be effected by the DIG m consultation 
with the DM and the SP, and the direct appointment of 
Inspectors should be lnmited to 5% In order to reduce the extra 
expenditure, they wanted to reduce the reserve in’ the rank of 
SJ from 14 to 10% They did not want the reservation of an 
specific number of semor posts for Indians and proposed iit 
thel GP, sf appointed from the ICS, should get 3 pay of 
Rs 3,00% They protested strongly again at the proposa to 
effect a sweeping reduction m the Mounted Police and wanted 
Sind to te an exception to the proposal to vest all the pow 
tll then exercised by the Commussioners in the 1G P Pa ily, 
they did not agree to the proposal to recruit the clerical ah, 
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strength was increased slightly, with the provision of leave and 
training reserves, but there were 279 dismissals and 797 resig- 
nations and recrutts were not easy fo find The result was 
that there were 638 vacancies m 1905 A CID was established 
undera DIG 
A Training School was established at Bhamburda and the 
grading of superior and subordinate officers was reorganized 
an 1906 There were two ranges viz, Ahmedabad and Belgaum 
With 233 dismissals and 1,017 resignations and continued diffi- 
culty in recruitment, however, the number of vacancies increas- 
ed to 71 officers and 792 other ranks 
By the City of Bombay Police Charges Act (IU of 1907), 
the Government accepted responsibility for the entire cost of 
the polce of the city sm Meu of certain other Government 
trabilities being taken over by the Corporation There was some 
decrease in crime under all heads, but there was a serous 
strike m the textile mills The revolutionary movement was also 
growing Allthese threw a great stram on the police whick 
“was working with a machine designed for dealing mainly with 
ordmary urban crime against person and property, and was 
numerically madequate even for that purpose ™ The number 
of vacancies was 386 The efigency of the police, naturally, 
showed no upward tendency The constables of the city police, 
whose pay was well below that of comparable grades in industry, 
resorted to a strike and the Government acceded to their 
demands within a few days $? 

In 1907, the police took proceedings against as many as 
5,550 persons under the security sections of the CrPC, bu 
only 61% of them were called on to furnish security and only 
1,738 were sent tojasl in default of the same Crime was stuli 
very heavy, but only 65% of the Penal Code cases reported 
were treated as ‘true’ and the percentage of convictions in these 
cases was only 28 The value of the property reported to have 
been stolen was Rs 13,05,867 and that of the property recovered 
by the police was Rs 3,99,949 

The state of the police continued to be unsatisfactory 13 
officers and 179 men were dismissed for misconduct, 148 
officers and 1,623 men were awarded other departmental punish~ 
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ments and 15 officers and 155 men were convicted by magis- 
trates for various offences The percentage of punishments 
to total strength was98 The number of resignations was 
unprecedentedly high and stood at 1,139. Recruiting was 
reported everywhere to have become tocreasingly difficult 
The Commissioner m Sind reported that, despite special efforts 
it was found impossible, even by accepting recruits of an infenor 
type, to ktep the force up to its admittedly msufficrent sanction~ 
ed strength 
With regard to the village poltce Sir Edmund Cox has said 
“Frankly, Edo not like the village police Itis an anachronism 
at all events 10 its present condition and circumstances Perhaps 
Something might be made of it But at is nobody's child. It is 
supposed to be controlled by the District Magistrate This 
weary Titan, this Atlas borne down with the weight of annumer- 
able responsibilities, cannot devote any time to sts supervision 
Occasionally he may deal with some particular person or 
incident To expect that he can really look after Dogberry and 
Verges, far less organise them as an efficient adjunct to the 
regular force, 1s to demand the impossible ‘The one man pho 
might introduce order rato the chaotic village system, the Dist- 
niet Superintendent of the regular police has no lot or part 10 
the matter "5 
As to the village officials, he bas stated “Some maintain that 
itis frequently the parel and his establishment who bring to 
hight offences the detecbon of which Rots to the credit of the 
regular police The more usual view, and the one with which 
Jam constramed by experience to concur, 18 that, so far fro: 
assisting the more disciplined guardians of the pete they = E 
Actually at the bottom of much concerted crime I > AREY. BIC. 
and Dharwar, amongst other districts, itas a ata esha 
oe ay habitually befriend dacorts and GEES 
requently take K 
doubt that thee ewe peg ee ie jere fena 
deterrent safluence practically PES Pee limited, ae 
stent If 2 villa 
by dacoits, and a determ«ned stand by hal ait ice 
Police would lead to the dis ersal Se gazen village 
the patel and his puhta iare alvas gid Tobbers, 
Ys unanswerable reasons 
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for not putting im an appearance until the birds have flown "7$ 
There was a very serious outbreak of ‘political’ crime, 
including murders with explosives and firearms and dacoities 
with violence, m both halves of Bengal in 1908 Two European 
fadies were the victims of a bomb attack at Muzaffarpur, which 
was intended to kill the District Judge 7® Tilak was alleged to 
bave praised the bomb as a weapon of offence He was con- 
yicted agam and sentenced to six years imprisonment There 
was a nation-wide protest against the sentence with students 
absenting themselves from schools and colleges and a strike in 
the textile mills in Bombay A large proportion of the industrial 
population of the city left ther work and spent a tumultous 
week tn destroying mill property and attacking the police and 
the troops Earlier, there were serious riots m Tinnevelly and 
Tuticorin m Madras presidency im February-March Chidam- 
baram Pillai and Subramania Siva were convicted and sentenced 
to 6 years’ imprisonment each ** A number of socicties came 
into being in East Bengal with the avowed object of collecting 
arms and manufacturing bombs to liquidate certain types of 
officials, and, if possible, to organize an armed insurrection 
Boycott was enforced im an organized manner 
Three other repressive measures followed The Explosive 
Substances Act (VI of 1908) was passed for the express purpose 
of dealmg with ‘anarchist’ crimes committed by means of ex- 
plosive substances The Newspapers {Incitement to Offences) 
Act (VII of 1908) was passed on the same day to make better 
provision for the prevention of mestements to criminal ‘outrages’ 
like murder and offences under the Act mentioned above and 
other acts of violence in newspapers, Jt provided powers to 
confiscate prmting presses used for the production of any papers 


24 Ibid, p 256 ; 
25 36 persons, including Khudiram Bose and Arabinda Ghosh were 


prosecuted in this case u/ss $21, 121A, 122, 12d and 4I FC and 
19 & 20 Arms Act Two persons were sentenced to death, 10 ta trans- 
portation sed 7 10 imptisoament and ibe rest, eluding Arabinda, 
were acquitted On appeal, these were reduced to 1) transportations 
for varying terms and 3 amprisonments, This indicates the severity 
with which the movement was met 
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dealt with under the Act and also to stop the issue of the 
Newspapers 
The Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act (XIV of 1608) 

was passed in December to provide for the more speedy trial of 
‘anarchical’ offences and for the suppression of associations 
dangerous to the public peace” It consisted of two parts Part 
I provided for the tral of certain offences by a bench of three 
Judges of the High Court, without any formal commitment 
proceedings and without a jury or assessors The cases were 
to be prepared for the bench by an ev parte enquiry by a magis- 
trate Bail was to be refused so long as there were reasonable 
grounds for further enquiry into the guilt of the accused and 
the evidence of witnesses examined by the magistrate was to be 
admitted at the tral if the witness was dead or could not be 
produced and the High Court had reason to beheve that bis 
death or absence was caused in the interests of the accused 
The offences to which the special procedure provided for by 
the Act could be apphed included criminal conspiracy against 
the State, attempts to seduce soldiers or sailors from their duty, 
offences under the Explosive Substances Act, murder, and other 
heinous crimes Part Hof the Act declared all associations to 
be unlawful which encouraged or aided persons to tommit acts 
of violence or intimidation or the members of which habitually 
committed such acts and empowered the Government of India 
to declare any association unlawful that snterfered with the ad- 
ministration of the faw or with the maintenance of law and 
order, or constiuted a danger to the public peace Penalties 
were prescribed for belonging or contributing to, or managing 
or assisting an unlawful association The Act apphed, in the 
first stance, only to Bengal and Eastern Bengal and Assam 
Tt was subsequently extended to the other provinces A number 
of associations were declared unlawful in Bengal Nine more 
persons were proceeded agaist in Bengal and Eastern Bengal 
and Assam under Regulation HI of 1818 
A The Anarchist Movement was suppressed with such 

ferocity” that Lord Morley, Sccretary of State, said ma 
Private letter to the Viceroy m 1908 “I must confess to you 
that I am watching with the deepest concern and dismay the 
thundering sentences that ate now being passed for sedition, etc. 
Tread today that stone-throwers in Bombay are getting 12 
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months This 1s really outrageous The sentences on the two 
Tinnevelly-Tuticorin men are wholly indefensible—one gets 
transportation for life, the other for 10 years . - They cannot 
stand I cannot on any terms whatever consent to defend such 
monstrous things I do therefore urgently solicit your 
attention to these wrongs and folies We must keep order, but. 
excess of severity is not the path to order On the contrary, it 
is the path to the bomb "77 
The King’s Police Medal was instituted in the same year to be 
awarded to members of the polce forces, both Military and 
Civil, throughont the Empire for gallant and meritorious con- 
duct The qualfications prescribed for the award racluded 
gallantry in saving life and property or m preventing crime or 
arresting criminals, a specially distinguished record in adminis~ 
trative or detective services, success in organizing police forces 
or departments or m maintaining their organization under 
special difficulties, special services m dealing with serious or 
widespread outbreaks of crime, valuable political and secret 
services, special services to Royalty and Heads of States, and 
prolonged service. when distinguished by very exceptional 
merit The number of medals to be awarded annually was fixed 
at fifty The Viceroy’s proposal was that the Medal should rank 
below the Indian Order of Merit, the Military Division of which 
was regarded as equivalent to the Victoria Cross far the Indian 
Army, the Karsert-Hind Medal and equally with or below the 
Distingumshed Service Medal °$ 
At the same time, elaborate rules were framed for the protec- 
tion of the person of the Viceroy when on tour which specified 
the precautions to be taken by the railway administration and 
the duties of the police when the Viceroy travelled by railway, the 
arrangements to be made when he travelled by steamer or by 
road and the procedure to be followed at arrivals and depar- 
tures and when m camp oran a station The general instructions 
appended to the rules stated that detectives, both focal and 
foreign, must be freely used in connection with viceregal tours, 
that the rules provided only the minimum precautions to be: 
taken and that the actual arrangements to be made should have 
27 Michael Edwards A Ihstory of India, 1961, pp 325-326 
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due regard te the local circumstances and condrtions 7° 
The sanctioned and actual streugth of the army in India on 
I Apt 1909 was 


Sanctioned ` Actual 

Rrush Olcers 6,220 bath 
BOR: 73,447 7NI 
Indian Officers & O Rs. 3,$9,337 1,52,353 
Total 2,39,004 Z34345 


The expenditure on the Army amounted to £ 1,83,14,327 An 
oficial report obserses “For the internal security of India, the 
greatest weight must be given to the composition of the native 
army, lo the ayordance of homogeneity, the employment of the 
European population as an autthary force and perfect readiness 
fo maintain order “S 
The Mortson Committee of Bombay referred to hereafter 
had opined that the appomtments of the Commissioner and the 
Deputy Commissioner of the CID should ordinarily be reserv- 
ed for the Polce Department, but that ‘considerations of 
seniority and departmentalism should not be permitted to pre- 
yent the appomtment of the most sunable individual, whatever 
department he may belong to The Secretary of State there- 
upon advised the Governor General that, while he approved 
of this as a general principle sn the selection of officers for the 
highest appointments in all departments, there were certain 
special circumstances connecied wuh the Pohce Department, 
and specially the Criminal Investigation Branch, which rendered 
‘particular care necessary in its application there and said ‘ The 
events of the jast few years have shown that not only general 
administrative experience and wide acquaintance with the habits 
ofthe people, but abo expert knowledge of police methods, are 
an the highest degree essential in the head of the Department if 
the police are efficsently to perform their duties and to command 
public confidence, and it is not clear in what other departments 
ofthe pubie service that expert knowledge can be acquired or 
the possession ofat demonstrated Your Excellency will there- 
fore agree with me that the selection of officers from oufude 


2? HD, Polce, Progs. 63 to 78 October $908 
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calls for unusual care and discrimination, and should only be 
resorted to when the officer to be selected has given the clearest 
possible proof of hus special sutabihty This may kindly be 
ampressed upon the Local Governments and Admimstrations ”™ 

In the meantime, m view of the mounting burden of the 
Government of India and the Provincial Governments, & Royal 
Commission on Decentralization had been appointed on 
7 September 1907 with Sir Henry William Primrose as Chair- 
man and Mr Romesh Chunder Dutt as one of its 5 other 
members “to enquire into the relations now custing for finan- 
cial and administrative purposes between the Provincial Govern- 
ments m India, and between the Provincial Governments and 
ihe authorities subordinate to them, and to report whether, by 
measures of decentralization or otherwise, these relations can 
be simplified and improved, and the system of government 
better adapted both to meet the requitements and promote the 
welfare of the different provinces, and, without mpasring ats 
strength and unity, to bring the executive power into closer 
touch with local conditions" 

They submitted their report on 25 February 1909 and 
mentioned at the outset that the “terms of reference precluded 
them from enquiry mto questions of a purely political nature, 
questions of general policy and questions such as the separation 
of judicial and executive functions and the constitution and 
dutres of the civil and criminal courts’ as 

After noting that the powers of the major Provinces were 
larger than when the Crown took over the Government of India, 
they observed “It 1s essential to remember that the mutual 
relations of the Indian Governments are not those of States or 
Colonies voluntanly associated in a federal system where a 
written constitution is necessary to preserve the original rights 
of the contracting parties In India, the Provincial Goveraments 
are, and should remain. subject to the general control of the 
Government of India in all respects, and ther functions and 
powers should be variable by the Central Government or by 


M1 § ofS, Judwal Letter No 4, 14-3 1909, HD, Police, Progs 142- 
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the Secretary of State as circumstances require "73% 

They smd that the circumstances which favoured centra- 
lisatton were “the natural tendency of strong Secretarmts to 
absorb functions more appropriate to subordinate authorities, 
the mcreastog ease rapidity, and volume of postal and telegra~ 
phic communication, the spread of the English language, and 
the growth of solidarity and of a national feeling, among the 
educated classes. the material development of the country, 
the vast improvement im the means of communication within 
ladia itself and with the outside world, and the high standard 
to which her administration ts expected to conform, and the 
increasing interest taken by Parltament in the details of Indian 
admmmistraton which necessarily tends to a closer check over 
the actions of the Local Governments and the Government of 
Yodia rtself” 

The considerations in favour of decentrabzation were the 
difficutties of administerrig a vast subcontinent from a single 
headquarters, the inevitable failure im statesmanship and effici- 
ency which must result from a Central Government attempting: 
this task the fact that the various provinces contamed diverse 
nationahues with different languages, traditions and interests, 
and were often on separate planes of development, the desirabi- 
hity of creating a larger sense of responsibility m Provinctal and 
local authorities and the importance of strengthening the ad- 

a Ministration and educating the people by interesting them more 
Jargely in public affairs s 

Noting that to strike a balance between these two sets of 
“opposing forces was obviously difficnlt, they satd that the 
Government of India and the Provincial Governments had ull 
then been “too much dommated by considerations of adminss~ 


trative efficiency” and had “paid too litle regard to the »mport- 
38 The area and Population of the major Provinces at thes me was 


Provinces Area Population Number of 
00 sq miles {mons} Districts 
Madras 142 38 aos 
Bombay 123 19 2s 
Bengal 16 ši u 
Eastern Bengal & Assam 99 30 27 
uP 307 48 48 
Ponab 97 20 29 
CP and Berar 100 12 22 
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ance of developing a strong sense of responsibility amongst their 
subordinate agents, and of giving sufficient weight to local 
sentiments and traditions" They recommended, therefore, 
that ‘future policy should be directed to steadily enlarging the 
spheres of detailed administration entrusted to Provincial 
Governments and the authorities subordinate to them and of 
recognizing that they must definitely dispose of an increasing 
share of the ordinary work of Government"! 

As has been noticed, the Government of India were of the 
view that the “conditions of police service, machinery and 
work must be fairly uniform throughout India ™ Accordingly, 
they had laid down genera! scales of pay and grades for the 
subordinate police officers from Constables up to Inspectors and 
were over rigid m matters of detail concerning the organization 
of the police also This Jed to delay in the reorganization of 
the force in certain Provinces, notably Bombay, on account of 
differences between the Central and the Provincial Govern- 
ments The Commission recommended, therefore, that the 
Provincial Governments should have due discretion in regard 
to the “Provincial” and “subordinate” pohce services and that 
the controf of the Government of India should be limited to 
the prescription of general principles and lines of policy only 

Rules and imstructions to Local Governments had been 
sssued with regard to the role to be assigned to Commissioners 
m police matters m accordance with the orders of the Govern- 
ment of Indta referred to earher and Commissioners had been 
deprived of such powers as they formerly possessed m regard 
to the discipline and promotion of police officers The Com- 


~ mission noted that these orders had much dimmished the 


control of the Commissioner over the police administration and 


,34 The financial sctitements between the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments had been placed on a quass permanent basis in 1904 whereby 
the revenaes assigned to the Jatter were definitely fixed and no flanger 
remained subject to alteration by the Govemmicot of India save in 
the case of grave Imperial necessity The Provirerat Govemments 
were to get al receipts from the Provincial heads, which included the 
police, and expenditure on the Provincial heads also became cnurcly 
the respoasibility of the Provincial Governments The ordinary te- 
sources of the provinces were largely supplemened by specie! grontt, 
priecipatly fo the development, inter aha of police refor: 
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expressed the view that he should recetse prompt information 
as to the general state of the districts, and the occurrence and 
investigation of important crimes, that his opimion should be 
called for confidentially every year regarding the work and 
character of the Police Superintendents and Assistant and 
Deputy Superintendents within his division and that he should 
have the power to veto any local action of the Police authorities 
which he considered undesirable, pending reference to the 
Local Government 

They recognized that “the decay of the old system of 
patriarchal rule by the Collector was the inevitable accompani- 
ment of the developments which had taken place in the 
character of the administration, and in thé sentiments and 
education of the people," but were emphatic that the position 
of the Collector as administrative head of the district should 
be recognized by officers of all special departments They 
suggested that the control of the District Magistrate over the 
police for general purposes should be absolute, and that there 
should be no room for doubt as to his full responsibility for 
the criminal administrations of the district, that the enquiry 
into misconduct on the part of police officers which the District 
Magistrate was empowered to direct, may be carried ovt, at 
Mis discretion, by one of his subordinate magistrates as well as 
bya police officer, that the District Magtstrate should be 
competent, in the interests of his District, to require the transfer 
ofan Inspector or a Sub-Inspector from any part of it to 
another, and that district and sub-divisional Magistrates should 
inspect Pohce Stations and their records m the course of their 
tours 

The Police Commission had held that the connection of the 
Disiet Magistrate with the Police Department should gradually 
grow less close as the honesty and capacity of the force 
improved The Commission could not subscribe to this opinion 
and stated that the existing mtrmate connection of the District 
Magistrate with the police administration of his district should 
in no way be weakened 

As has been mentioned earlter also, one of the causes of 
political unrest in the country was the “delay in giving Indians 


a greater share im the superior services and the Councils "°S 
35 Gnftiths, op ait p 287, 
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in an evident effort to meet this, two Indians, Saiytd 
Husain Bilgramı and Knshna Govinda Gupta had been 
appointed to the Secretary of State’s Council for the first ume 
in 1907. Proposals for a further democratization ofthe Indian 
Councils had been under discussion since 1904 in order to 
rally the ‘moderates’ to the Government's side, a Proctamation 
about the proposed reforms was issued 10 November 1908 and 
the Indian Councils Act, 1909 mcreased the membership of 
the Central Legislative Council, but introduced “the dangerous 
principle of communal representation by providing that 27 of 
the members will be elected by special interest groups,” the 
most important of which was the Mus!im community This new 
feature of the Minto-Morley reforms was a further effort to 
perpetuate Brush rule by dividing the people of the country 
and appeasing the minority It failed to provide even a partial 
answer to the country’s political problems, and succeeded only 
in ushering in an era of communal violence and bloodshed ¥ 
Satyendra Prasad Sinha (later Lord Sinha of Raipur) was 
appointed as Law Member of the Governor-General s Execu- 
tie Council The number of members of the Provincial 
Councils was also increased, the membership of the Executive 
Councils of the Governors of Bombay ard Madras, which was 
fixed at two, could now be increased by the Secretary of State 
to four The Governor General was empowered to create, with 
the approval of the Secretary of State, an Executive Council 
of not more than four members to assist the Lieutenant- 
Governor of Bengal and also m the other Lreutenant- 
Governor's Provinces #7 The scope of the discussions permis- 
sibte in the Councils was also widened, but they could still only 
offer criticism and advice 


36 Ramsay MacDonald, who jater became the Prime Minister of 
England, bad observed about this time “the Mahomedan leaders 
sre inspired by certam Anglo-Indian officsals, and these officials have 
pulled wires at Simla and in London, and of malice aforethotght 
sowed discord between Hindu and Mahemedan communities by 
showing the Mushins special favour " The Simon Commission also 
gard jater that ihe introduction of the principle of communal repre- 
sentauon an this manner became "a cardina) problem and ground of 
controversy at every revision of the Indian electoral system 
Majumdar ct al, op Cit. p 982, Edwardes, op Cit, p IST 

37 An Executive Council was introduced in Bengal from 13 November 
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There were 16 cases of ‘revolutionary’ crimes m 1909 On 
1 July, Madan Lal Dhingra, a member of the India Home 
Rule Society in London, murdered Sir Curzon Wyllie, Political 
ADC at the India Office and one Mr Lalkaka was assas- 
smated inthe UK shortly afterwards There was an attempt 
on the life of the Viceroy, Lord Minto, at Ahmedabad m 
November The District Magistrate of Nasik, Mr Jackson, 
who had taken part in the conviction of Ganesh Savarkar 
for “abetment of waging war agaist the King", was shot dead 
in December. Seven men were tried and three of them were 
executed Bombs appeared in Madras also In the same year 
Vinayak Savarkar prepared his book entitled dndian War of 
Independence, 1857, which was published in England and was 
immediately proscribed * 

The Director of the [ntelligence Bureau proposed now the 
creation of Special Police Reserves under mulitary discipline 
composed mainly of Europeans and Eurasians to be located at 
convenient centres This he thought was necessary because of 
the inefficiency of the police in dealing with disturbances in 
ordinary times, and arrangements which mght be required at 
the time ofa great emergency The main arguments advanced 
in favour of the proposal were that, under the Army Reorgant- 
zation Scheme the responsibilities of the police had been very 
materially extended and for various reasons the margin Jeft for 
military requirements would be very fine, it was desirable ta 
restrict the use of the military arm as far as possible for 
quelling civil disturbances, the maintenance of mternal peace 
was going to be much more difficult in the future, mm more 
than one province, the ordmary civil police reserve had shown 
itself inadequate to cope with the disturbances which manifested 
themselves, and it was impossible to keep im every town 8 
reserve sufficient to deal unaided with widespread disorder. 
The arguments for constituting these reserves from Europeans 
and Eurastans were that an increase in the number of native 
police armed with nfles was objecttonable, as disturbing the 
proportion between British and Native armed forces, that, 
except Gurkhas, native police were not to be trusted under 
conditions of widespread political unrest, that the supply of 
Gurkhas was limited and the chmatic conditions were adverse 
3g Rasla Committee Repact, pp LL&L 
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to ther employment and that Burasians would be cheaper than 
regular British troops and their knowledge of the people and 
of the language would render them useful for work in the 
antertor,* 

The proposal was supported by the Madras Government, 
who observed that a sudden outbreak of internal disturbances 
might show that the police were not unmpeachably loyal and 
that the Madras Presidency was usually denuded of European 
troops The Chief Commissioner of the N W F.P also support- 
ed st, though he did not want its adoption in hus own province. 
However, the majority of the Local Governments condemned 
the proposal on several grounds—these corps would be very 
expensive and too small to inspire respect oF to be of real use 10 
case of urgent need, the proceeding would have an air of panic 
or distrust and might impair the effictency and loyalty of the 
ordinary police, recruitment would be difficult, especially of a 
good stamp of men were wanted, and st would be mmpossible to 
fing work for the men after discharge, it would be exceedingly 
difficult to find occupation for the men in ordinary times, and 

while Eurasians could be expected to do wellin an emergency, 
it would be quite a different matter when it came to matntaiaing 
discipline in an isolated company of police leading a dail and 
monotonous custence m barracks, owing to the difficulty of 
providing proper accammodation, it would be practically 
impossible to employ the men away from their headquarters 10 
the hot weather and rams, the employment of Europeans as 
police would stir up much racial animosity 83 they would come 
in for a double share of unpopularity, as beng both Europeans 
and police and theif use would, in fact, be open to much the 
same theoretical and practical objections as the use of troops, 
if things ever reached a stage at which the native reserves ceased 
to be rehable, the ume would also have come when they must 
look to the military aud volunteers for the maintenance R 
authority, there were nọ grounds for suspecting the miao 
the police and every Eurasizn and European m the police 
meant one less m the volunteers In view of these objections the 
s ned 

e 20 of 1910 addressed to the Secretary of 

State, the Government of India accepted the view of the 

39 HD, Polce, Progs 427, January 1910 
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Decentralzation Commission that their control should be limt- 
ed in regard to the Police Provincial and Subordinate Services 
to the prescription of general principles and lines of policy, and 
that, subject to such control, Provincial Governments should 
only be bound by the general financial restrictions which may 
be decided upon from time to time They mentioned that there 
was no longer any sntention of proceeding with the enactment 
of a general Police Act or preparing a Manual for the whole 
country It appears that the Commission had referred to the 
“undesirable activity’ of the Director of Criminal Intelhgence. 
In this regard, it was observed that the Government of Indra 
had no reason to think that the responsibilities of the Director 
“are not clearly understood ‘74° 

Tn view of continued terrorist activity, which was aseribed 
ta incitement by certain journals, the Indian Press Act (I of 
1910) made provision for more efficient control over publications 
in India, whether indigenous or imported, in regard to the 
dissemmation of seditious or objectionable matter It proviged 
for control over presses, means of publication and publishers, by 
requiring security deposits by keepers of printing presses and 
publishers of newspapers, importation soto Bntish India and 
the transtmssion of objectionable matter, and suppression of 
seditious or objectionable newspapers, books or other documents 
wherever found The Indian Penal Code Amendment Act ait 
of 1910} amended section 75 of the Code to recognize convic» 
tions by courts or tribunals m the Native States 

A new Indian High Courts Act was passed by the British 
Parhament in 1911 which led to the establishment of High 
Courts at Patna, Lahore and Rangoon The Crmmal Tribes 
Act (IJI of 1911) empowered the Local Governments to declare 
tribes as criminal and to register their members as such before 
they were settled and provided with means of living by Govern- 
ment, as recommended by the Police Commission The Preven- 
tion of Seditious Meetings Act, 1907 had been extended to most 
provinces, but only three more districts in Eastern Bengal asd 
Assam and one district m the Punjab were proclaimed under it 
in 1910 As it had been passed orginally for three years only, 
n was extended by five months by a Continung Act and was 
replaced by the Prevention of Seditious Meetings Act (X of 
40 HD, Police, Prog No, £10, Sept. 1910 
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1911), which consolidated and amended the law Among other 
things, the new Act made the previous sanction of the Govern- 
ment of India necessary for the notification of proclaimed areas 
py Local Governnients and required notice to be given only 1m 
the case of meetings for the discussion or consideration of 
subjects likely to cause disturbance or public excitement, and. 
got also, as the Act of 1907 did, an the case of meetings for the 
discussion or “any political subject ™ The Act extended to the 
whole of British India, but could not come into operation any- 
where unless and vate a notification to this effect was published 
by the Government of India 
The Howrah and Dacca Conspiracy cases were launched ur 
1910 for ‘waging war against the King against 50 and 44 
persons respectively Ashe, the Collector of Timnevelly was 
murdered mm June 191] © 
In the meantime, two-thirds of the scheme of reorganization 
was completed in Bengal m 1908, but, although burglary and 
theft mereased duc to high prices of food, the force remained 
preoccupied Jargely with political crime and it was stated that, 
although considerable success was achieved by the CID, the 
detection and prosecution of political offenders, many of whom 
belonged to the educated classes, was greatly hampered by the 
reluctance of the public to cooperate with the police. 
fn June 1909, the Benga! Government submitted proposals 
for the reorganization of the Special Branch of the office of the 
IG P. and the formation of a special unit there to deal with 
the prevention and detection of political crime, which were 
sanct,oned by the Government of India in September A Special 
Officer was appointed to the charge of the unit with an assistant 
and an extra staff of 1 Dy SP, 2 Inspectors, J2SIs, 8HCs, 
and 45 Constables and some clerical staff, who were, posted to 
different districts ‘on paper” to provide the necessary cover for 
secret work Five SIs of the Calcutta Police were added to 
them, with permission for their vacancies to be filled up The 
Special Officer was authorized to draw and disburse their pay 
and allowances, winch included a Secret Service Allowance and 
House Rent and Conveyance Allowances fer Inspectors and 
SJs at rates higher than those which were in force for the 
CID, to draw money for the travelling allowance of bis unit. 
åt Rowlats Committee Report, p26 
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and himself gu abstract bilis, submitting details (without names} 
to the Accountant General when considered safe, and to draw 
contingent charges on his personal certificate, submitting detail- 
ed bills confidenuially to the prescribed authornty The total 
annual cost of the scheme was estimated at Rs 123,186 and 
was proposed to be met by savings m other directions, mcluding 
‘the postponement of an increment of Re 1 to 8,725 Constables 
and the recruitment of 150 H Cs The arrangement was approv- 
ed by the Secretary of State subsequently and was continued 
up to 31 December 191) © 7 

The Calcutta and Suburban Police (Amendment) Act ON 
of 1910) amplified the exusting legislation so as to confer powers 
on the Police to meet various emergencies The Santhal Parg- 
nas Rural police Regulation (LV of 1910) made provision for 
the ofgamzation and mamtenance of rural police m the Santhal 
Parganas Rigorous prosecution was undertaken of bad Nyel- 
hood cases The question of the Armed Reserves was examin- 
ed further by Moreshead at the instance of the Government 
of India to determime thes suffictency to deal with all distur- 
bances that might reasonably be apprehended These he classi- 
fied as disturbances amongst the Mundas and other aboriginal 
races m Chota Nagpur and the Santhal Parganas, disturbances 
at big railway centres, specially Jamalpur and Kharagpur, dis~ 
turbed conditions in certam duaffected districts, anti indigo 
‘disturbances in Bihar, and strikes, including railway strikes 
He recommended increases mamly m the reserves of the 
districts of Bengal proper and left out the Bihar and Orissa 
districts, presumably for financial reasons and in the belief that 
the former could meet the needs of the Jatter also 

‘The rankwise strength of the force tn 1910 was 1 IG P; 
4 DisG, 1 Commissioner of Police, 47 SsP, 38 ASSP, 
21 DySsP, 296 Inspectors, 1,766 Sis, 97 Sergeants, 22 
Sawars, 2,891 H Cs, and 21,731 Constables The tncreases m 
strength since 1905 consisted of 2 D Is G ,3 A Ss P, 21 Dy Ss Pa 
44 Inspectors and 1,COS H Cs However, there was 4 reduction 
of 8 Ss P (3 m Calcutta), 206 S is , 17 Sergeants, 6 Sanars and 
24 Constables (number increased in Calcutta, but reduced m 
ike districts) In the officer class the Indian element consisted 
of 25s.P and 19 Dy SP, while on the subordinate ranks the 
42. HD, Police, Progt 37-38, Sept 1909, 
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Foropean element consisted of 79 Inspectors, 26 Sls and 97 
Sergeants The total cost of the force increased from 
Rs 32,27,477 on 31 March 1905 to Rs §3,93,359 on 31 March 
1910% 

The total number of ‘true’ cases under the IPC and the 
Special and Local Laws brought to tral before the Criminal 
Courts, meluding pobce as well as complaint cases increased 
steadily from 1,95,162 in 1907 to 2,26,944 in 19411 The total 
pumber of persons under tral duang 1911 was 2,70,113, of 
uhom 83,844 were discharged or acquitted, 113,596 were con- 
yicted on summary trial and 62,398 on regular trial and the 
rest Were disposed of otherwise or were pending at the end of 
the year There were 840 police stations and 272 outposts on the 
presidency, excluding the towa of Calcutta The majonty of the 
force was illiterate Three Constables’ Traing Schools were 
established during the year 

The President Panchayat System had been introduced in 
15 districts of Bengal and 3 im Eastern Bengal and Assam 
Jn Jane 1911, the Government of India told the two Local 
Governments that the system had resulted in an admitted loss 
of efficiency, that they regarded “the improvement of the 
organization and efficiency of the village police as a matter of 
extreme administrative importance ’ and that steps should be 
taken at once esther to remedy the defects which had tended to 
relax the village and thana police or to hold the scheme entirely 
an abeyance till the necessary agency for sts control and super- 
arson could be provided “t 

After the Commissioner's Conference of J9L1, a “Circle 
System™ was introduced and 10 sub Deputy Collectors were 
appointed to selected sub-divisions where the President System 
vas in force to control and guide the Presidents of the 
Panchayats and a European Oficer, Weston, was’ placed 
in charge of the work He was succeeded by IN Gupta, 
who rearranged the Village Chauhidari Act of 1870 and pre- 
pared a new Bill incorporating provisions for Jegalising the 
appointment of Presidents Daffadars, Munshis and Secretaries, 
raising the scale of pay of chauk:dars and daffadars, enhancing 
the limit of taxation to Rs Z and m special cases to Rs 3 pw 


4) FED, Police, Progs, 43-69, July $912 
4i UD, Police, Progi 7 293-245, Jory 1912 
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subjecting to the tax ali land-owners and persons denvmg any 
income from any property or business in the union, and the 
nuscellaneous duties to be performed by the Paachayats He 
also prepared a draft Manual on the tines of his Bul 

In Eastern Bengal and Assam, dacorties increased in 1908 
and again in 1909 Due fo the prevalence of political agitation 
and unrest, the force continued to work under peculiar difficul- 
ties Them numbers were madequate The strength of the 
Military Police was shghtly increased m 1909 and some 
increase in the regular police was sanctioned in 1911, but 
recruitment was difficult and there way an increase in resigna- 
tions The Training School for officers and the two Schools for 
Constables were amalgamated sto a combined Traimpg 
School The River Police was reorganized with 27 police 
stations and 3b Jaunches 

The total number of ‘true’ cases under the IPC and the 
Special and Local Laws brought to tual im Crimioal Courts, 
including police as well as complaint cases, increased from 
82,678 ın 1907 to 86,245 in J911 The total number of persons 
under tral durmg 1911 was 1,11,129, of whom 57,240 were 
discharged or acquitted, 11,133 were convicted on summary 
tral and 33,616 on regular trial and the cases of the rest were 
disposed of otherwise or were pending at the end of the year 
‘The total strength of the Cal Police was 11,516 There sere 
259 police stations and 147 outposts 

In the U P, because of famine, there was a further increase 
in crime in 1908, The number of dacoities was 24% higher 
than in 1907 and the jargest ever recorded Murder cases 
increased to 555, which was the highest number recorded in 
the previous six years Robberies, burglarses and ordinary and 
tattle thefts also increased 3,000 men were added to the fore 
due fo the conversion of the Municipal Police into Constabu- 
lary The number of punishments was excepuonally high with 
judicial punishments increasing from 86 to 165 The work of 
the CID was very heavy 

Crime decreased in 1909 and touched the lowest figure in 
the previous 13 years m 1910, but there was a considerable 
yocrease tn the number of punwhments tn the force. In view of 
the substantial increase in the work of the CI D . the Local 
Government asked for a separate post of DIG for the Railway 
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Police This was not approved by the Government of India, 
but an extra Superintendent of Police was added and the 
strength of the subordinate staff was increased for political 
work for a penod of two years in the first instance #5 

The rankwise strength of the force in 1910 was 1 IGP, 
4D8G,528sP,48 ASsP, 28 DySsP, 214 Inspectors, 
2,208 S Is,, 40 Sergeants, 3,429 H Cs, and 27,522 Constables 
The increases in strength since 1905 consisted of 8 ASsP, 
28 Dy Ss P, 15 Inspectors, 107 S Is, 8 Sergeants, 602 H Cs, 
and 7,475 Constables In the officer class, the Indian element 
consisted of SP and 26 Dy SsP, while in the subordinate 
ranks the European element consisted of 40 Sergeants ** 

The condition of the Vilage Pohce had continued to be 
unsatisfactory A resolution of the UP Government stated in 
1910 “The village headman 1s for the most part what the 
district officer makes him, and the success or failure of the 
system lics in the hands of those who administer st At the 
best, the village headman can be a most useful connecting Ink 
between the police and the people, who can give asststance 
to the former and smooth the path of the latter He can 
increase the efficiency and honesty in police work in villages, 
can mitigate popular prejudice, and remove misunderstandings 
Bat at the worst, he will be the jackal of the Jeast scrupulous 
members of the force “ 

It was pointed out in 1911} that there was need of greater 
activity by the gazetted officers to contro] their subordinates 
The Criminal Tribes were considered to be the most serious and 
difficult problem with which the police of the province was 
confronted The establishment of Central Training Schools for 
constables and the constitution of a Special Emergency Reserve 
of armed police were sull pending The UP Motor Vehicles 
Act (If of 1911) was passed during the year ‘ 

Jhe total number of ‘truc’ cases under the I P C and the 
Local and Special Laws brought to tral in Criminal Courts, 
including police as well as complant cases increased from 


AS liD, Potice, Progs 130-135, Avgust 1913 The penod of sanction 
wat extended and the post was made permanent subsequently, 
Progs 1-4 June 1944, Police-A, [83-186, Sept 1914 

46 HD, Police, Progs 48-69, Juty 1922 
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H3L,01L in 1907 fo 1,52,676 in 1911 ‘The total number of 
persons under tral during 1911 wa» 2,73,593, of whom 
1,55,203 were discharged or acquitted, 28,014 were convicted 
on summary tral and 79,274 on regular trial and the cases of 
the rest were disposed of otherwise or were pending at the end 
ofthe year There were 844 Police Stations and 283 Outposts. 

In the Punjab, tiere was a marked increase in the more 
serious classes of crime m 1908, but enme decreased in 1909 
due to a serious epidemic of malaria However, serious offences 
exlubited a large increase m 1910 A Motor Vehicles Act was 
passed during the year 

The rankwise strength of the force in 1910 was I IGP, 
4 DsG, 36 SsP, 26 ASsP,17 DySsP, 195 Inspectors, 
840 SIs, 25 Sergeants, 2,528 H Cs and 17,722 Constables 
The mereases m strength since 1905 consisted of 2D Is G, 
A ASSP, 12 Dy Ss P, 133 Inspectors, 271 SIs, 25 Sergeants 
and 2,457 Constables However, 137 H Cs were reduced in 
the officer class, the Indian element consisted of 11 Dy Ss P 
only, while in the subordinate ranks the European chement 
consisted of 33 Inspectors and 25 Sergeants The total cost of 
the force increased from Rs 23,81,923 on 31 March 1905 
to Rs 39,75,640 on 31 March 191048 

A DIG was appomted for the CID and the Railway 
Police, the number and pay of the Inspectors were raised snd 
Mead Constables in charge of police stations were replaced by 
Sub-Inspectors The pay of the Constables was fram Rs $8 to 
Rs 10pm Each district was provided with an armed reserve 
of 2 HCs and 25 Constables The Police Tramung School, 
located at Phillaur, trained Constables for promotion as Head 
Constables, direct and ranker cadets for appointment as SIs 
and A Ss P The subjects of instruction were, apart from drill, 
Law, Police Rules, Fingerprints, Medical Jurisprudence, First 
Aid, Urdu and Punjab: However, rt was difficult to get good 
mstructors in Law and Police Rules who had to be of fhe 
rank of Sub-Inspector Constable recruits were tramed in the 
Reserve Lines of the districts, because financial defficulnes 
prevented the establishment of Central Schools for this 
purpose 


There was a marked increase m crime in 1912 and it was 
aS MD, Police, Progs 43-69, July 1932, 
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reported that the investigating officers were becommg com- 
placent towards such increases owing to the view that work 
was not to be judged by statistics The total number of ‘true’ 
cases under the I P C and the Local and Special Acts brought 
to trial before the Crimimal Courts, including police as well as 
complamt cases, mereased from 1,241,946 im 1907 to 1,38,201 
yi 1911 The total number of persons under trial daring 1913 
was 2,83,214, of which as many as 1,98,067 were acquitted or 
discharged, 8,506 were convicted on summary trial and 60,223 
on regular trial The cases of the rest were disposed of other- 
wise or were pending at the end of the year There were 463 
police stations and 183 outposts 

In the N W FP, there was a great increase im violent crime 
duc fo “the unsettled state of the border” and high prices in 
1908 The number of dacoaties was more than double of 1907. 
In spite of increased pay, there was a disappointing” increase 
in resignations More punishments were inflicted and there 
was no improvement in the education of the force Crime 
increased further tn 1909 Murder cases rose from 193 to 297. 
There was a “grave” increase in crime m 1910, which was 
asenbed “mainly to the appheation of a criminal law unsiited 
to local needs ™ Resignations and discharges totalled to 326. 
S054 of the constables had less than 3 years’ service 

In I911, the crime situation was again reported to be 
unsatisfactory It was stated that the police could not be blamed 
and that the nse m pay was msufficient to induce men to 
remain in the ranks owing to the competition of the labour 
market and the enhanced cost of living The total number of 
‘true’ cases under the IPC and the Local and Special Laws 
brought to trial before the Criminal Courts, including police as 
well as complaint cases, increased steadily from 14,004 in 1907 
to 18,063 in I9L1 There was a substantial increase, as 
compared to 1906, in murder (357 against 184), robbery 
(67 against 35) and dacorty (102 against 28)1n 1911 The total 
number of persons under trial during 191] was 36,691, of 
whom 20,130 were discharged or acguitted, 1,544 were con- 
victed on summary trial and 14,057 on regular trial The cases 
of the rest were disposed of otherwise or were pending at the 
end of the year. The strength of the civil police was 4,046. 
There were 76 police stations and 45 outposts 
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The volume of crime sncreased under all heads and parti- 
cularly under rioting in the C P in 1908 The “pohucal excite- 
ment” of the year was sard to have aroused a spirit of Jawless- 
ness in Berar and the Mahratta districts and the department 
was reported to have worked short-handed Several persons 
were prosecuted u/s 124A IPC or section 308 Cr PC. for 
alleged seditious activities Seven more Dy Ss P Were appointed 
and the prosecuting agency was Strengthened by the appoint- 
ment of Prosecuting Inspectors at district headquarters The 
DIG, CID was placed m charge of a Range and the CID, 
onder an AIG, was placed directly under the IGP Crime 
decreased m 1909 and 1910 

The rankwise strength of the force in 1910 was I TGP, 
2DIsG,28SsP,18 ASsP, 12 Dy SsP, 144 Inspectors, 
643 S Is , 25 Sergeants, 1,720 H Cs and 9,249 Constables The 
facredses i strength since 1905 consisted of 2 DIsG, 2 SsP, 
SASsP, 12 Dy Ss P., 78 Inspectors, 354 SIs, 15 Sergeants, 

J13 H Cs and 74 Constables In the officer class, the Indian 
element consisted of 12 Dy Ss,P onty, while tn the subordinate 
ranks the European element consisted of 25 Sergeants The 
total cost of the force increased from Rs 17,45,808 on 31 March 
1905 to Rs 28,42,164 on 31 March 1910 ® 
Unhike the other provinces, the total number of ‘true cases 
under the IPC and the Local and Special Laws brought to 
trial before the Criminal Courts, including Police and com- 
plant cases decreased from 31,827 in 1907 to 29,097 tn 191] 
However, hemous ermme increased The total number of persons 
under trial during 1911 was 52,483, of whom 29,469 were dis- 
charged or acquitted, 3,526 were convicted on summary trial 
and 15 377 on regular trial representing 2 very low rate of 
convictions The cases of the rest were disposed of otherwise 
or were pending at the end of the year The Strength of the 
Civil Pohce was 11,979 There were 369 Police stations and 
140 outposts Re-allocation had still to be effected an some 
districts Special Reserves of a strength of 6 H Cs and 75 
Contables were located at Nagpur and Jabalpur and of 4 H Cs 
and 50 Constables st Amravat, Raipur, Hoshangabad, and 
Saugor, The Mounted Police was reorganized and a Remount 
Depot was established at Nagpur 


4? Ibd 
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There was scarcity throvghout the Madras presidency in 
1908 Prices, already excessive at the end of 1907, rose still 
_Digher and there was a marked increase in crime Serious riots 
occurred at Tinnevelly and Tuticorm as mentioned earher A 
‘punitive’ police force was sanctioned m Tuticorin in Apri, but 
this was absorbed in the regular force afew months later The 
< results of detection were poorer than m 1907 The number of 
casualties was 1,930 Difficulty was again experienced in 
secrunting and there were complais as to the quality of the 
men recruited The strength of the Sivakasr ‘punitive’ police of 
100 Constables, sanctioned ın 1899 and made a paid force in 
1904, was now reduced to 76 The staff of the CID was 
creased further 

Scarcity and high prices continued in 1909 There was an 
increase m robberies and murders, touching an all-time record 
The results of detection deteriorated The percentage of detec- 
“ton was only 199 m murcers and 178 in dacotties As a 
result of reorganization, the strength of the force was increased 
by 6,609, but casualties numbered 2077 and difficulty in 
recruitment continued, both as regards number and quality 
The ‘puritive’ police established in Kamudi in 1901 was conte 
muing ever since The strength of the station staff was now 
tased and 1 Set, 2. H Cs, and 24 Constables were added to the 
Madura Reserve 

The results of detection declined further under every head 
15 1910, with the percentage of detection coming down to 156 
m murders and 14 1 in dacosties There was a shortage of good 
Inspectors for the re-allocated circles and the new SIs were 
mexperienced A new district of Ramnad was created from 
Madurai and Tirunelvell from 1 June and the total 
Strength was increased by 117 Difficulty in recruitment conti- 
nued However, the reforms arismg from the Commission's 
repart were completed during the year An Assistant Commis- 
Soner was put in direct charge of the Intelligence Department 
im the city and the Indian staff of the Special Branch was 
replaced by Europeans 

To compensate for the higher expenditure on pay, the 
number of police stations was reduced, though some new ovt- 
POs were creaied The pay of HCs and Constables was 
raised, but the removal of HCs from station charge created 
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some discontent and was held to be pastly the cause of the 
decline in detectton The number of districts, which was 2) 
when the pol ce force was organized in 1859-60, gradually rose 
to 28, with the creation of the new district of Chittoor in 1911 
The number of Dy Ss P was 33 now Four Training Schools 
for Constables had been opened or were under construction by 
ths time Although the course of traning in these schools was 
only of six months’ duration, the fact that the recruus had to 
go away from their home districts was said to have had an 
adverse effect on recruitment. 

The rankwise strength of the force in 1910 was 1 IGP, 
S5DIsG,31SsP, 38ASsP, 29 DySsP, 249 Inspectors, 
1,232 SIs, 126 Sergeants, 2,846 H Cs and 24,172 Constables 
The increases m strength since 1905 consisted of 1 DIG, 
5 Ss P, 27 Dy Ss P, 1,202 SIs, 79 Sergeants, 265 H Cs and 
3,437 Constables However, 138 Inspectors were reduced In 
the officer class, the Indian clement consisted of 2 SsP, 
1ASP and 27 Dy Ss P, while in the subordinate ranks the 
European element consisted of 44 Inspectors, 21 S fs and 118 
Sergeants The total cost of the force imereased from Rs 
36,86,278 on 31 March 1905 to Rs 56,03,480 on 31 March 
1910 6° 

In tlus province also, there was a decrease in the total 
number of ‘trae’ cases under the IPC and the Local and 
Specral Laws brought to tral before the Criminal Courts, 
including police as well as complaint cases, from 3,29,637 in 
1907 to 3,17,569 in 191), but there was an merease in murders 
and robbery The total number of persons under trial during 
YL was 4,76,281, of whom 2,23,870 were discharged or 
acquitted, 63,694 were coovicted on summary trial and 
1,72,339 on regular tral The cases of the rest were disposed 
of otherwise or were pendiog at the end of the year There were 
1,338 police stations and 229 outposts 

In Bombay, crime increased under all heads, except cattle 
thefts, sn 1908, which was ascribed partly to lack of success in 
detection There was an increase inthe strength by 729 men 
Punishments mereased from 2,100 to 2,480, but resignations 
decreased to 979 There were Bobra (Shia)-Sunm fots on the 
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occasion of Muharram and disturbances, mcluding a serous 
strike m the textile mills, following the tral and conviction of 
Milak for sedition, as mentioned earher The force had to 
encounter special difficulties and military aid was called out 10 
strength on both these occasions In the latter case contingents 
of police were also called im from the districts On a reference 
by the Bombay Government the Government of India sanc- 
troned to these men an allowance of eight annas a day for the 
period of therr duty in the city, because they had to “keep up 
their home expenses” and eat “at exorbitant rates’ at native 
refreshment shops “or anywhere they can find time to get a 
hurried meal ”™ 

In September, a Committee was appointed under the 
chairmanship of Mr (afterwards Sir Willam) Morison of the 
ICS to make recommendations for the reorganization of the 
Bombay City Police ‘They reported promptly that the City Pohee 
were handicapped in dealing with ‘political’ crime by the absence 
of educated Indians m the subordinate ranks and suggested the 
concentration of staff m properly equipped stations and the 
creation of a new cadre of Indian Officers for the divisional 
investigation of crime An additonal Deputy Comnussioner 1 
charge of the CLD was sanctioned in 1909 The strength of 
the City Police was 2,408 The pay of Constables was fixed m 
five grades at Rs 12to 15 The Department was divided Ato 
four branches—Political, Foreign, Crime and Miscellaneous 

On proposals made by the Bombay Government in February 
1909, the Government of India raised the minimum pay of 
constables in the presidency to Rs 10, with two other grades 
on li and 121n the proportion of 50, 30 and 20 of the whole 
force and increased the horse allowance of the mounted police 
from Rs 20 to 25 The seorganization of the force was, how- 
ever, spread over the neat seven years because the Bombay 
Government was directed to restrict the additonal annual cost 
to Rs 2} lakhs*? Crime mcereased under all heads, except 
dacoity and ordinary thefts There was a further drop in the 
percentage of convictions Because of reorganization the 
strength was mereased by 1,199, but resignations increased to 
1,048 The Pohce Traming School was shifted to Nasik 


$1 21D, Police Progs 105 106, August 1908 
52. ED, Police, Progs 64-65, May 1909 
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Sir Edmund Cox has stated that even the Jabours of the 
Police Commission of 190203 made no difference to the 
functioning of the police in the country and hke others of his 
ilk, ascribed this to “thew national trans, inclmations and 
weaknesses” and has, in fact, even justified some of their 
methods He has observed ‘When a crime has been committed 
10 a village, the police investigation that ensues is likely m the 
nature of things to cause annoyance to a number of people 
Ordinary avocations are necessarily, to a certain extent, inter 
fered with while the mvestigation lasts Inquiries cannot be 
completed within a few hours Persons suspected of the crime 
must be kept at hand in case circumstances are elicited which 
jusufy or demand the arrest Thay cannot be allowed to 
disperse It takes a long time to record the statements of 
a dozen or more Witnesses, and those whose statements have 
first been taken must remain in the event of 1t being necessary 
to examine them further in the ght of what ts satd by other 
persons acquainted with the circumstances The police have no 
wish to cause annoyance by their procedure, but their visit 15 
regarded with dishke by reason of the trouble mvolved Again, 
witnesses are most reluctant to have to attend the magistrates” 
courts to give evidence, and they are unwilling to admit having 
seen what they undoubtedly have seen The police ate obliged 
fo persuade them to speak out, and this process causes pro- 
tracted delay, and adds to the trouble of all concerned Thus 
the most exemplary police are sure to sncur unpopularity But 
the police are not allexemplary Neither are the villagers, If 
the accused are well-to-do people, they are always ready to offer 
bribes to the pohce to hush the charge up The charges of 
bribe-taking, usually made in anonymous or pseudonymous 
letters, are incessant Sometimes they are true, in others they 
are certainly false "7 
There was an overall decrease in crime in 1910 but murdets, 
ather offences against the person and robbery increased 
Difficulty m recruitment continued The direct recruitment of 
SIs was started in this year The appomtment of Edwardes, 
anI CS Officer, as the Commissioner of Police evoked criticism 
amongst the Imperial Police Service and Ied to discontent in 
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the rank and file in January 1910, many of them refusing to 
receive their pay, but these men were dismissed and the trouble 
ended *4 

The rankwise strength of the force, mmcluding the city, in 
1910 was I EGP, 5 DG, 43 SsP,35ASsP,36 Dy SsP, 
152 Inspectors, 718 SIs, 29 Sergeants, 39 Jamadars (City) 
142 Havildars (City), 4,032 H €s (Pres }, 20,744 Constables 
The ivcreases in strength since 1905 consisted of 4 DIG, 
4 SsP, 4 ASsP, 36 Dy SsP, 66 Inspectors, 368 SIs 19 
Sergeants, 18 Havildars and 904 Constables However, the 
number of Jamadars was reduced by 3 and that of H Cs by 
877 In the ollicer class, the Indian element consisted of 
1 ASP and 27 Dy SsP, while ia the subordinate ranks the 
European element consisted of 28 Inspectors, 36 SIs, and 
29 Sergeants 5 

There were fresh Bohra-Sunni clashes at the time of 
Muharram in 191}, on (he final day of which the troops, which 
had been called cut carier, had to open fire The report of the 
Commissioner ts of interest “As matters are at present, there 
18 NO vestige of religion or rehgious fervour in the fof: proces- 
Sions and the rabut processions On the contrary, the Muharram 
has become, and 15 utilized as merely an excuse for rascality 
to burst its usual barriers and flow over the city in a current 
of excessive turbulence For ten days every year the Hindu 
merchants are blackmailed and harassed until they pay a 
contribution to the cost of the processions, the police, who are 
not half numerous enovgh to guard the whole area imvolved, 
are kept in the streets for ten days and nights and ordinary 
police work simply disappears, as there is no officer at the police 
stations to record complaints and no native police to take up 
an enquiry, a large number of the Shia population has to 
evacuate its houses and take refuge in Salsette for fear of 
insult and assault, and m the end, if the police hold fast and 
insist upon rascality keepmg within certain hints, the city has 
to face the distressing spectacle of open disorder and its 
complement of drastic repression," 


$4 SM Edwardes, op ex, p ISI 
$3 HD Pobce Progs, 48 69, Juty t912. 
36 SM Edwardes, op cit, p 212 
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A special agency was created for the investigation of 
divisional crime, with self contained polce stations, haying a 
staff of 1 Inspector, 1 Deputy Inspector, 2 Indian Sub-Inspectors 
for criminal investigation, and plain clothes and clerical staff 
as well as the ordinary complement of Constables The strength 
of the CID was increased in all ranks and an additonal 
DIG wasalso appointed There is an interesting description 
of the work ofthe CID by the Commissioner “In addition 
to the tnvestigation of cases the department made con- 
fidential enquiries, often of a delicate character, mto political, 
fel'gious and social movements, it scrutmized plays for per- 
formance hicenses, amending or rejecting those that were 
objectionable, 1t took vigorous action under the Press Act, 
confiscating on occasions as many as 21,000 copies of proscribed 
books it maintained a constant watch upon the arrivals and 
departures of steamers, assisted the Excise authorities, colla- 
borated with the pohce of other districts and provinces, 
supervised and, if necessary, prohibited the songs sung by the 
melas at the annual Ganpat: celebration, and performed an 
immense amount of confidential work in connection with the 
Muharram It also assisted or secured the repatriation of all 
manner of destitute persons stranded in Bombay, mmcluding 
English theatrical artistes Arabs belonging to French territories, 
ladies from Maunstius, Bengali seamen, Pathan labourers 
expelled from Ceylon, and deportees from the Transvaal "%? 
The estabkshment at the beginning of {911 of a Police 
Gazette appearmg thrice in twentyfour hours and containing 
full details of all reported crimes persons wanted, property 
Stolen or lost, etc, was a further step in the direction of 
increased efficiency All Pohce Stations in the Presidency were 
now tn charge of S Is 

There was a small increase in the total number of ‘true’ 
cases under the EPC and the Local and Special Laws brought 
Ig tral before the Criminal Courts, including police as well as 
complaint cases, from 1,48,146 m 1907 to 1,52,153 in 191 3, but 
Tee aa ce increase an murders and robberies 
252,112, of wl persons under tral during 191] was 
Seen ee hom 1,18,443 were discharged or acquitted, 
57 SM Edwardes op cit, pp 253-154, 
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77,733 were convicted on summary tral and 43,113 on regolar 
tral The cases of the rest were disposed of otherwise of were 
pending at the end of the year There were 437 police stations 
and 1,145 outposts 
In British India, as a whole, the total number of ‘true’ 
offences under the I P C and the Local and Specia} Laws im- 
creased steadily from 11,21,531 19 1901 to 12,20,283 m 1911, 
the total increase in the decade amounting to 8 8% agaist an 
increase in the population of 55% The proportion of ‘true’ 
* cases to offences reported was 81% for the country as a whole 
and varied from 95% in Madras and 93% in Bombay to 67% 
in the Punjab and 65% sm Eastern Bengal and Assam The 
total numbers of grave crimes were as follows ~ 


i Murder ~ Robbery Dscaity 
2,875 3,377 2,854 
2,884 3,140 1,684 
3,393 3,602 1,829 


“Offences against the State’, which averaged about 7 a year in 
the first four years of the decade and 17 for the next two years, 
rose suddenly to 50 in 1908 and averaged about 52 in the 
three years from 1908 to 1910 The number of persons convict- 
ed rose from 1619 1902 to 96:n 1910 In 1911 there were 13 
“true cases and 60 convictions, excluding the figures for 
Upper Burma, arising out of the abortive Myinmu ‘rebellion’ of 
1910 Most of the other cases mcluded in the above totals 
were prosecutions for sedityous writings or speeches Cases 
were most numerous im the two Bengals, the Punjab, and 
Bombay 

Of the persons tried in 1911, 8,97,814 were convicted on 
regular or summary tnal and 9,66,743 were discharged or 
acquitted, which shows that there was a deleriorauon in the 
quality of tovestigations The following statistics show the 
punishments inflicted an 190} and 1911: 


1901 r9it 
Persons sentenced to Death 500 435 
Frensportation 31690 2054 
Penal Servitude (Europeans) 17 ae 
Imprisonment, ngorous 1440 1,23033 
mamare meea a aaan Tee 
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“Imprisonment, simple 
Forfeiture of property 27 60 
Fines 6 28,065 6,954,854 
Whipping?8 25 941 9,519 


The merease in transportation, forfeitures of property and fines 
ys significant Incidentally, im 1911, about 1,1CO juvenile 
offenders were whipped under the special provisions of the law 
authorising the substitution of whipping for other punishments | 
in their case 

The practice of judging the merits of investigating officers 
by statistical tests had been deprecated by the N W P Police 
Committee and also by the Police Commission The Govern- 
ment of India asked the Local Governments in July 1911 to 
include definite rules on the subject in the polce manuals and 
to publish them m English as well as the Vernacular in the 
Pobce Gazette 

At the same time, they asked for information as to the rules 
and orders in force with respect to enquiries into complaints of 
soisconduct on the part of the police and the visits of supenor 
police officers to scenes of serious crime They did nat issue 
any orders with regard to the latter, but smd as to the former 
that the practice m vogue should be examined “with a view, 
not only to putting down such maJpractices as still exist, but 
also to protecting the good name of the police force itself Y 
They emphasised that “the importance of securing public confi- 
dence m the genuineness of enguines into charges of il-treat- 
ment must be allowed to prevail over purely departmental 
considerations and be welcomed by all alike" and added * The 
principles whch.. should be borne in mind . are first, 
that in all cases of a certan class and affecting a certam class ot 
officers, both to be defined, a magisterial and not a department- 
al enquiry should be held and, secondly, that in no case should 
any charge of ill-treatment be dealt with by an officer in any 
way connected with the investigation of the omgmal case” In 


58 The Whippmg Act (1V of 1909) had restricted the classes of offence 
for which the panishment could be inflicted as wellas the number of 
adicers empowered bo inflict si. 

59 HD, Polce, Prog 239, July, tH 
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conclusion, they commended the Bombay Rules on the sub. 
ject °° 
Further orders were issued a few days later in respect of” 
cases 19 which strictures were passed by courts These orders 
stated that, in the case of strictures passed by magustrate’s 
courts, magisterial investigation will suffice, supplemented, if 
required, by an enquiry by a superior officer of police, that m 
the case of strictures passed upon the conduct of the police by 
Sessions Courts, Courts of Judicial Commissioners and Chief 
and High Courts, in all serious cases, when the court indicates: 
that in its opmion a special enquiry ts necessary, there shall, as. 
a matter of course, be a public enquiry by a Commission of 
two officers, one of whom shall have bad judicial experience, it 
being understood that where the facts are sufficient to warrant 
the immediate institution of criminal proceedings, no special 
enquiry need be made and that if the strictures passed by the 
higher courts are not of a semous nature, the procedure indi- 
60 These rules provided that severe notice should be taken of the iff treat- 
ment of accused persons by the police and that prosecutions should be 
instituted where necessary They laid down that,‘ directly an accused 
person ys placed under arrest, the investigating police officer shail, as 
the first step in the police investigation, ask him whether he has any 
complaint to make of ill-treatment by the police and shalt enteran the 
case diary the quesnon and answer If an allegation of Hl-treatment 1s 
made, the investigating officer shall there and then examine the pri~ 
soner s body, if the prisoner consents, to see if there are any masks of 
HUl-treatment and to record the result of his examination If the 
prisoner refuses to allow his body to be examined, the refusal and the 
reasons therefor shall be recorded If the investigating officer finds. 
that there ıs reason to believe the allegation of ill-treatment, he shath 
at once, so far suspend the investigation on Which the prisoner has 
been arrested as lo forward the prisoner with hrs complaint, the recard 
of corporal examination, eny other evidence available, and, if possible, 
the police officer implicated by the prisoner's complaint, ta the nesresti 
magistrate having jurisdiction to enquire into the case * They stated 
further that Superintendents and Assistant Superintendents should 
supervise all serious cases ull they have been finally disposed of, and, 
as far as possible, visit, and stay for as long as is necessary at, the 
scene of alt serious crime, and that they are specially required, where 
an important confession has been made, to ascestain by enquiry, andi 
if Convenient by mspection of, and conversation with, the prisoner,, 
that no compulsion or inducement has been used by the police and 
that the confession is voluntary H D, Police, Progs 241-243, July 
19i 
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cated im respect of strictures passed by magistrates’ courts may 
be followed © 

The strength of the police had been snereased considerably 

in the hght of the recommendations of the Police Commission 
by 1911 In the country as whole, the strength now was 
1,89,993, consisting of 51 ls GP and DIsG, 331 Ss P, 268 
A Ss P , 234 Dy Ss P, 1,751 Inspectors, 9,874 SIs, 443 Sgts, 
29,349 H Cs and 1,51,398 foot, 647 water and 2,647 mounted 
Constables Bombay stili bad a separate force for each district 
While the Police Commission had recommended 150 sq mutes 
as the area of a police station, the prevailing average was about 
200 sq miles Outposts were most numerous in Bombay 
Except in Madras, a very large proportion of the rank and file 
were still iterate and therr mstruction in subjects other than 
drill was found to be a matter of considerable difficulty There 
was 3 decrease in the number of dismissals from the police force 
from 230 officers and 2392 men 1m 1901 to 83 officers and 
2,220 men in 1911, but the number punished departmentally, 
atherwise than by dismissal, rose from 2155) to 26,905 and 
desertions increased from 498 to 838 The number of men 
punished judicially by Magistrates of Sessions Courts under the 
Police Act, or for other offences, was 1,660 1n 1901 and 1,639 
m T9LY The number of convictions for \oluntarly causing 
hurt, or wrongful confinement for the purpose of extortmg a 
confession or compelling restoration of property was 31 m 191} 
61 HD Police, Progs 241-243, July 1911 The Local Govts sub- 
mitted varying reactions to these orders The entire correspondence 

was transmitted to the Secretary of State and the orders ya question 

were confirmed m December 1913 with his concurrence On this occa- 
sion, t was clarified that asin the case of magistenal investigation, 

‘$0 also in cases brought before a commission, there was no intention 

of superse ting departmental enquiries In this respect the fresh orders 

Sad Itis probable that there wilt be need of some preliminary 
investigation of the facts and the loca! collection of evidence, the pro- 
duction of witnesses and other similar duties must devolve upen some 
responsible loca’ officer For these purposes an saimedhatc engusry by 

a superiog police officer is both desirable and necessary butst ss obh- 
gatory that all the evidence available whether denved from the police 
officer s enquiry or otherwise should be laid either before a criminal 


Court or the special commusston, HD , Bales, Proga 85-95 Huty 1204, 
and 149-154, Dee 1913 
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and averaged 18 a year during the preceding 9 years The 
Military Police was organized in battalions under military 
officers and was largely recruited from the martial races of 


Eastern Bengal & Assam 3,028 2,978 
Bengal 395 400 
Punjab 287 mit 
NWFP 2,137 2,261 


The partition of the province of Bengal on a communal 
basis in 1905 marked the beginning of an open challenge by 
Indian nationalism to Bntish rule im the country on the one 
hand and the formal adoption of the daide et impera policy by 
the British Government to checkmate it on the other It ushered 
in the era of revolutionary activities and recourse to repressive 
Acts and Ordinances by the administration This sitaation 
resulted in aseinforcement of emphasis on the political role 
in the functions of the police to a more plainly manifest pre- 
Judice than heretofore of its traditional role of the prevention 
and detection of cme The recommendations of the Police 
Commission aimed at improving its efficiency for the latter role 
fost their urgency and were implemented tardily and half- 
heartedly even in provinces which were not affected by the 
terrorist movement However, pole training schools were 
opened in some more provinces 

The new C I Ds proved very useful m dealing with political 
cnme and were strengthened suitably, as also the armed 
reserves, in Some provinces, and the first ever decoration was 
instituted for gallantry and distinguished service by police 
officers The plan to enact a new Police Act was postponed 
because of the prevailing political situation, but the importance 
of matntaining the Supreme posttion of the DM on the police 
administration was fe-emphasised by the Decentralzation 
Commission appointed in 1907 

The incidence of crime increased, inevitably, mm most 
provinces and ibe results of police archon in dealing with it 
showed no improvement The state of the force remained 
62, The strength of all ranks wat 1,47,544 and 157499 in 183} and 1891 

respectively 
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unsatisfactory, There was a considerable increase m the sanc- 
troned strength, but the miargmal increases im pay did not 
stimulate recruiting Casvalties were bigh and vacapcies 
remained large in most provinces Disctplinary punishments 
were also frequent The distrust of native armed forces, melud- 
ing the police, also continued, as also the anxiety for economy, 
whichled eg toa reduction ofthe number of police stavons 
in the Bombay and Madras presidencies 

However, the repressive measures failed and the cup of 
sorrow was full for the rulers m Bengal At the Durbar held im 
Delhi on 12 December 1911, an announcement was made 
regarding the annulment of the partition from 1 Apni 
1912, m order to suppress violent nationalism: This resulted im 
the creation of a separate province of Bihar and Orissa (with 
Chota Nagpur) under a Lievtenant-Governor and the reversion 
of Assam to ats old yunsdiction under a Chief Commissioner. 
The residual Bengal Presidency was raised to the status of a 
Governorship At the same time, the seat of the Government of 
India was transferred from Calcutta to Delhi to remove the 
government from a centre of extremist activity It was also 
believed that reviving the old Moghul capital would “unequi- 
vocally, restate Bntain's intention of remamuing m India” and 
symbolize the Government of India’s isolation from the 
Provincial Governments ® 

Delhi had been a district of the Punjab heretofore It was 
created as a small province of its own with an area of 500 sq 
miles and a population of 4,00,000, directly under the Govern- 
ment of India, from 1 October 1912 and was placed under 
a Commissioner with the rank ofa Chief Commissioner, who 
was notified also as the Inspector Generat of Police u/s 3 of the 
Police Act, 1861 All the local laws of the Punjab were made 
applicable to the new province The change was greeted with a 
bomb thrown at the elephant on which the Viceroy, Lord 
Hardinge, was riding at the State entry into the new capital om 
23 December 1912 Luckily for him, the attack was not fatal. 
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Through the First World War 
1912-1918 


TH POLITICAL situation bad changed completely by now 
and one of its features was unrest both within and about 
the Services The British Government appointed a Royal Com- 
mission on the Public Services in India on 31 August 1912 
with Lord Ishngton as the Charman? They assembled on 
31 December, visited every province and mvited memoranda 
and recommendations from all departments, including the 
Police, on methods of recrustment, systems of training and pro- 
bation, condstions of service, salary, Jeaye and pension, the 
Unmitations that still existed in the employment of non-Europeans 
and the working of the existing system of division in relation to 
the ICS and the other Services, Imperial and Proyineial, rele- 
tions of the Service with the I C S. and other Services, and any 
other points within the terms of reference of the Commission 

An Imperial Police Service Association had been formed in 


L The members of the Commission were—the Ear) of Ronaldshay, 
Sit Murray Hammuck, a former Jaspector General of Police, Madras 
Sis Theodore Morison, Sir Valentine Chirot, Sir Abdur Rahim and 
Messrs MB Chaubsl, GK Gokhale, WD Madge, FG Sly, 
H AL. Fisher and Ramsay Macdonald 
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1911 Several of ats Provincial Branches subnutted memoranda 
to the Commission evplaimng their grievances They urged that 
it had never been sufficiently appreciated that the conditions of 
service in the police were harder and more exacting than n any 
other department, that the police were the only effective intelh- 
gence system which the civil and even the military administra- 
tion possessed and that, in some parts of the country, police 
officers employed on pohtical duties carned their lives m their 
hands and demanded, infer aha, that the Inspector Generalship 
of Police should be reserved m every province for police officers, 
even if if involved the appointment of an officer from an adjom- 
img province, referred to the unsatisfactory state of relations 
between the District Magistrate and the District Superintendent 
of Police and said that the conditions of service were Such as to 
produce disconteng in the mind of almost every single officer, 
They concluded “The policeman was nobody's chid His was 
the one department without which the Government (martial law 
apart) could not carry on He was charged with the most ele- 
mentary and the most important of the functions of any civilized 
Government Yet his importance had never been realized nor 
had he been assigned any official postion befitting his staton 
and his dunes He alone had been stamped with the brand of 
second class importance and everyone knew at It was the same 
an the days of Kipling, when the mother of Strickland s fiancée 
refused to allow her daughter to marry into the worst paid 
department in the Empire *’* 

An interesting pamphlet entitled “Police Reform” was pub- 
lished by Dinsha Eduys Wacha from Allahabad in the same 
year, tn which he criticized bitterly the recommendations of the 
Police Commussion and the decisions of the Government of 
India thereon, mamlty as far as they related to Constables He 
sud “In dependencies ike India with an intensely bureau- 
cratic form of government, and tts pospel of pontifical infalli- 
bility and onquestioned antocracy, it is naturally a most difficult 
matter to get expeditions and effective redress Since 1876, 
the Government have introduced a variety of repressive Iss, 
political and economical, of the strongest character, against 
which the people have from time to time bitterly inveighed 
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The harsh and repressive laws have been largely contributing fo 
crime and perjury, they have sown the seds of wide discontent- 
ment and stimulated the corruption of the police” He referred 
to the police as “the rotten organizafion which purported to 
protect life and property and detect true crime” and mentioned 
{hat constables were recrutted from the labourer elass, were 
mostly literate and had no notion even of the most elementary 
morality, that the improvements in pay ordered tH then had not 
brought about the smallest improvement m the efficiency and 
morale of the force, that the “so-called police teform must be 
called a mirage” and that the annual wastages by way of 
resignations, desertions, dismissals and discharges had been very 
high showing that the service must be “very disagreeable” His 
suggestion was that constables should be recrusted from failed 
matriculates and begmon Rs 15 pm and get ancrements of 
Rs 5 each after every 5 years of approved service till they 
reached the pay of Rs 30pm, if necessary by seducing the 
total sfrength 
On the other hand the fersonst movement had costiaued to 
take a heavy toll in spite of the repressive measures adopted To 
facilitate convictions im cases in which the substantive offence 
could not be proved, a new Chapter V-A entitled Criminal 
Conspiracy consisting of sections 120A and 120B was sntro- 
duced in the IPC by the Indian Criminal Law Amendment 
Act, 1913 The statement of objects and reasons on the Act 
said “Experience has shown that dangerous conspiracies ate 
entered into in India which bave for their object aims other 
than the commission of the offences specified in section 121 A 
of the Indian Penal Code and that the existing law is inadequate 
to deal with modern conditions"? Section A20A defined 
‘criminal conspiracy’ as an agreement between two or more 
persons to do, or cause to be done an illegal act, of an act 
which is not Ulegal by ilegal means and provided that it was 
immaterial whether the Hegal act was the ultimate object of 
such agreement or was merely meidental thereto Section 1208 
3 Section IHA made provision for the punishment of any person who 
conspired 10 wage or attempted to wage war or abctied the waging of 


war against the Gast. of India and stated specifically that to consutute 
the conspiracy under this section, R was not necessary that any actor 


ge Hegal omission should take place in pursuance thereof 
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prescribed the punishment to be awarded for offences under 
section 120A Criminal conspiracy was thus made a substantive 
offence and it was provided that when such a conspitacy was to 
commit an offence pemshable with death or rigotous imprison- 
ment for a term of two years or upwards, the punishment would 
be the same as that whcih might be awarded for the abetment 
wf such an offence In all other cases, the punishment prescribed 
was imprisonment of ether description for a term not exceeding 
4m months, or fine, or both 
At the same ume, fresh doubts were entertained about the 
rehability of the police in the case of an emergency and the 
amportance of matntaming the leadership of the force m 
European hands was emphasised in the reports of the Army 10 
India Committee, which were forwarded by the Army to the 
Home Department in October 19134 The majonty report 
provided statistics with regard to the strength and armament of 
the civil police m the various provinces and sad ‘Jr will be 
seen that the total amounts to about 87,000 of whom one-third 
are supplied with firearms There is, however, a definite distinc- 
tion between armed and unarmed police only m Bombay and in 
the United Provinces, in other provinces speaking generally all 
police undergo a certam amount of training in the use of 
firearms and may in turn be armed with them Butthe number 
of such arms available m much less than the number of 
men 
“The weapons served out to the police are as a rule bored- 
out Mattims We have taken evidence as to the desrabiity 
of giving them a better class of weapon, but we agree . that 
this was undesirable and that the bored out Marta: was a 
suffissently effective instrument for dealing with local rots 
“In the first edition of the ‘Appreciation of the extesnal and 
‘internal situation in India’ furnished to us by the Chef of the 
General Staff ıt was observed., that ‘the experience of 
the Jast few years has shown that in the event of serious unrest 
at 1s doubtful whether any large number of the police would 
remain Joyal, even if supported by regular troops In the 
revised edition, however, , this pa sage has been altered as 
follows ‘The police have been highly tued during the last few 
years and many members of the force have displayed conspicu- 
4 ED, Police A, Prog 74, May 1914 
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ous courage and fidehty, especially in the investigation of 
pohtical crime. In the event, however, of widespread unrest 
culoimating in some serous outbreak, it may be doubted, 
whether the bulk of the polce would remaia perfectly reliable, 
unless strongly supported by regular troops’ 

“In the sense that, in such circumstances, the police would 
not per se be an adequate and efficient instrument for dealing 
with the situation, the evidence we have taken entirely supports 
this latter vew While some witnesses held, and we think with 
good reason, that m the event of disaffection among certain 
classes of the Indian Army this might well spread to the police 
drawn from like classes, it 1s not im the least likely that the 
police scattered as they are, would take the lead in any anti- 
British movement We held, therefore, that . the police are 
likely to be more and not less loyal than the sepoy, especially 
since the anti-British agitators have made them the subject of 
specal attack . 

“In fact at as clear that the policy of police concentration, 
which was suggested to Local Governments m the Miltary 
Department letters on the Kitchener Redistribution Scheme, 
has only been acted on to a very limited extent Certain stations, 
for the most part headquarters of districts, have small bodies of 
armed police reserves which can be utilized as a striking force 
in the event of small focal disturbances but that 1s all’ 

The munority report stated “The experience of the past has 
shown, that, on the whole, the civil police of the country are a 
rchable force, who have come out of a period of great trial 
with credit Witnesses have testified to the manner m which 
they are identified with Government, and that, in spite of unjust 
attacks, they have striven to do their duty. 

“But hke the Indian ranks of the army, the police are of 
the country, and must be more or less swayed by whatever 
affects their own people In cases where it is a question of the 
maintenance of law and order, and the enforcement of orders, 
human natare will as a rule place the policeman on the side of 
Government But where caste and religious matters are involved, 
we must be prepared to find that the same human nature will 
affect the policeman and make him Jess ready to act against 
those with whom these ties connect him. 

“At the present moment the misfortunes which have befallen 
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Mussalmans in Europe, North Africa and Persia, are widely 
attributed to the desme of Christian nations to supplant 
Muhammadan rule, and such thoughts can hardly fat to affect 
Mussalman policemen, should they be called upon to get agamst 
their own co-religionists under circumstances when their 
alleged offence might be imputed to sympithy with, for instance, 
Turkey and Persia, or be otherwise connected with ther 
reltgion 
“We can hardly blame the police, and as we are unable to 
administer the country “ithout their assistance, We must seck 
to find the remedy in an sncrease of sympathetic intercourse 
between the European officers of Government and the polce, m 
order to keep in touch with their feelings, to acquire a personal 
influence for good. to realize their difficulties, and to do ali 
that can be done to protect them from themselves, should avy 
individuals show indications of going astray. We attach very 
great importance toa strong European element bemg mam- 
tained in the senior grades of the police force” 
As menuoned earher, the question of passing a new All- 
India Police Act had been dropped and further mivalve m 
the matter had been left to the provinces in 1907 The 
Government of Eastern Bengal and Assam had contemplated 
the enactment of Iegislation on the hnes suggested by the 
Government of India and the draft of a Police Bill had also 
been prepared, but st was not proceeded with in view of the 
annulment of the patntion The Government of Bengal took up 
the question again in 1914 and said that, although the Police 
Act of §861, which was brief and comprehensive, had been a 
useful measure, 1t was pow 53 yeats old and pad become 
“unsuited to modern requirements in several respects” Ther 
first objection was that, while the police were now exposed to 2 
degree of public cnticism which was inconceivable in the early 
sixties and the most obvious and efficient method of meeting 
these criticisms was the maintenance of strict discipline, the 
gantung law was very madequate in this respect, the treatment 
of petty offences by departmental action had been meTectual 
and the alternative method of judicial punishment had given no 
better results Secondly, it was considered fughty desirable 
that the law governing a body which had so many relations with 
the public should keep pace with the many changes that had 
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taken place in the Nfe of the people, such as were hardly 
contemplated when the 1861 Act was passed They mentioned 
that the necessity of “an up-to-date Police Act instead of the 
antiquated measure of half a century ago” had long been felt 
throughout India and that the Governments of Bombay, 
Madras and Rangoon had all found it necessary to undertake 
legislation from time to time 

‘They observed, therefore, that, af xt was accepted that a 
modem faw was required, it was desirable on a priori grounds 
that the leading principles of police administration should be the 
same throughout the whole of India, which was governed by 
the same CrPC and for which the existmg Act was passed 
and that, even if an All-India Act was to be concerned more 
with general principles and less with details than a local 
measure, any inconveniences that might arise would be avoided 
xf the Local Governments Were invested with power to make 
rules and issue notifications under the proposed Act ® 

They considered tt mexpedient to attempt to pass such a Bull 
an the Provincial Council otherwise also and said “Jn Bengal 
there has long been extreme jealousy of executive authority, 
and it 1s almost certain that not only the provisions of a Bill 
which appeared to give the Police more power over the people, 
but also any provisions mcreasing the disciplinary powers of 
superior police officers over the rank and file, would be severely 
scrutinised and strongly opposed Besides, opposition to 
Government 15 now more consolidated and more continuous 
and consistent that st was ever before Jt ss, therefore, hkely 
to be a task of considerable difficulty to pass an effective 
measure like the one under contemplation through the Local 
Counci) The focal Bull may ultimately be passed, but the 
probability 1s that principles of importance might be weakened 
in the process On the other hand, the Imperial Council would 
be in a better position to control purely factious opposition and 
to pass a general Police Act without having to make undesir- 
able concessions * In these circumstances, they felt that “any 
loss an detailed adjustment to local conditions which might be 
involved in this course should be much more compensated by 


5 Bengal Govt's letter to the Govt of India No 396 PD dated 
20-5 1914, H D , Pohce-A, Prog 44, July 1914 
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the strength and defintion of the main principles of the 
measure ™ 

The Government of Indsa replied promptly to say that, as 
the programme of legislation in the Imperial Legislative Council 
was very heavy at the time, they were not prepared to take up 
ssomediately the amendment of the Polce Act They were 
engaged in disposing of a Bill to amend the CrPC and felt 
that it would be difficult to :ntroduce another Bill “of great 
mmpottance and involving many difficult questions ” They 
desired, however, that the Government of Bengal may inform 
them of the amendments which they desired to be made in the 
Polce Act and which they regarded “as of such importance as 
to override the general objections (which were the ground for 
the shelving of the question m 1906 07) to undertaking contro- 
yersial legislation Which may raise issues larger than at 
first mtended, unless there is an urgent need of so domg in the 
interests of the efficient administration of the Department” 
The Bengal Government furmshed their list of proposed amend- 
ments in April 1915, but the first World War had broken out m 
the meantime and the Government of India replied in June to 
say that, due to the heavy work in the Legislative Council, the 
Bill for the revision of the Police Act could vot be taken up 

before the end of the War £ 
As has been noticed, the post of the Inspector General of 
Police was being filled mostly by members of the ICS In tune 
with the demand of the JPS Association, Mr Alan Sykes 
asked the Under Secretary of State for India m the House of 
Commons on 30 June 1914 whether he was aware that 
the most highly paid appointments in the Indian Police, those 
of Inspectors General of Police, were, except in the Punjab and 
the United Provinces, permaneotly reserved for members of 
the ICS, that these civiian Inspectors General had no practi- 
cal experience of police work held these appomtments for 3 
to 5 years as stepping stones to higher appointments and 
superseded officers of 25 to 30 years’ practical experience 1n 
the police services, and, if so, whether he proposed to take 
any action m the matter The Under Secretary stated in reply 
6 Govt of Indias letter to Bengal, Na 624, dated 14-7-1914, Prog 43, 


July 1914, Bengal Govt. letter No 4919P, dated 104-1915 G of 
letter No 944, dated 24.6.1915, 
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that the Honourable Member was mistaken as all Local 
Governments had full discretion to fll the post of Inspector 
General ether from the I C$ or from the police as may seem 
most expedient Mr Sykes asked whether it was not in practice 
found that these appointments were confined to Civil Servants, 
The Under Secretary replied that, numerically, at the time, 
there were more Indian Civil Servants, but that there was full 
discretion in the matter in the hands of the Local Governments 
Mr Sykes then pomted out that there was general dissatisfac- 
uon among Police Officers because they were under the 
impression that they were not getting them far share The 
Under Secretary closed the matter with the statement that 
he could not interfere with the discretion of the Local Govern- 
ments in a matter of this hind 7 

Incidentally, the Chief Commissioner of the NWFP 
suggested m 4 telegram to the Government of India in August 
1914 that, should the regular troops be despatched out of the 
country and an increase of the police force be contemplated 
im southern ¥ndia for the maintenance of internal order, be 
could provide Special Police or Levy numbermg 900 strong, 
composed of approximately 30) each of Afmdis, Orakzar and 
Waziss, including well disposed Mahsuds He said “At the 
present juncture, to have 900 additional useful hostages of good 
behaviour would be most important, and these tribes would 
be most valuable if selected with discrimination The men 
would be enlisted for one year with ability to serve for another 
year should the Government of India wish to retain them Their 
pay might be fixed at Rs R a month per man, allowaga 
proportionate increase in the pay of non commissioned officers 
and Indian officers Their equipment should be provided free 
and a bonus of one months pay granted to each individual 
on the disbandment of the force " He mentioned that it would 
be an untrained force, but that there would be a leaven of men 
who had served in the Army or the Milta and with officers 
chosen for a knowledge of the Pathans, they could be suflicien- 
fly tratned in three or four districts im detachments of about 
two of three hundred each ender three or four British Officers 
The Government of India stated m reply in September that, 
while such a force might prove most useful im certam circums- 
7 WD, PolceB, Prog 97, Joly 1914 
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tances, the necessity for ra:sing st had not arisen tili then but 
that the scheme would be borne in mind However, the Chief 
Commissioner was requested to elaborate the details of the 
scheme and, while doing so, to cqnsider the possibility of the 
force being utshzed for service overseas, In Countries 10 which 
tts employment would be suitable adding that, m the existing 
circumstances, they would not agree to the inclusion of even 
selected Mahsuds in the scheme * 

‘The first World War broke out on 4 August 1914 All 
partics and groups in India, except the terrorists, declared their 
support and loyalty to the British Fmpre However, the 
Foreigners’ Ordinance was passed on the 29th to prevent the 
entry of “undesirable” aliens into India, This was followed on 
5 September by the Ingress into India Ordmance The 
Emergency Legistation Continuance Act (Iof 1915) was passed 
to enable certain Ordinances to continue sm force during the 
war and for six months thereafter and the Defence of India 
(Criminal Law Amendment) Act (IV of 1915) passed in March 
provided for special measures to secure the public safety and 
the defence of British India and for the more speedy trial of 
certain offences The Defence of India Ordinance (VII of 1915) 
extended the powers conferred by the Defence of India Act °? 

In the meantime, there was a marginal increase in crime 
sm Bengal in 1912 and 1913 There were 12 and 14 cases of 
political crime respectively as compared to 13 in 1911 and 6 
in 1910 The Dacca Conspiracy case ended with the disposal 
of the appeal from the High Court 21 of the 25 accused 
convicted by the Sessions Court were acquitted and the senten- 
ces of the remaining 14 were reduced Recruitment to the police 
remained difficult due to madequacy of pay and the general 
health of the force was poor The special unit formed in the 
Spectal Branch to deal with political crime was provided with 


8 HD, Pobce B, No 9, March 1915, Telegram P No tSS, dated 
8 August 1914, No 524-F dated 3 9-1944 

9 Rowlatt Committee Report pp 6168, The Decentralization Act OV 
of 1914) carried out certain recommendations of the Decentralization 
Commission The Indian Motor Vehicles Act {VIt of 1914) consoli 
Gated the law yn this regard by repealing the Provinciaf Acts on the 


subject passed from time to time and providing 4 uniform taw for the 
whole of Brush India 
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“men of exceptional courage who had a flair for obtammg 
information from persons workmg within the revolutionary 
groups themselves and who could be relied on absolutely not 
to pave away secrets ™? A force of civil armed police equrvalent 
m strength and equipment to two companies of Military Police 
was sanctioned by the Government of India for Calcutta in 
November 1912 in place of the existing company of armed 
police, with the primary object of checking nots and disturban- 
ces apprehended in dangerous localities in the town ™ Tt was 
stated in 1913 that recruitment would not pick up till there was 
an improvement m pay The Police Traming School, Sardah 
was raised to a College and schools for the traimng of cons- 
tables were opened in Sardah, Dacca, Rampur Boalia and 
Berhampur 

The Secretary of State sanctioned 40 posts of subordimate 
Civil Service Officers temporarily to provide an agency for the 
better supervision of the village police and the development of 
the Panchayat system through a link between the district 
administration and the people other than the polee In 
October, the District Administration Commuttee recommended 
that the principle of dual control over the village polce by the 
regular police on the one hand and the panchaj ats on the other 
should continue, but police control over the chaukidars might, 
im due course, te abolished with the development of the Circle 
System and made proposals for increases im the pay of chanki- 
dars and the assessment for this purpose, as to criteria for the 
mmposition of the chaukidarr tax and an establishment for the 
collection thereof and the constitution of Village Courts and 
the appearance of legal practitioners before such courts 

Political crime continued to be a major pre occupation of 
the polne in 1914 There was a serious theft in the shop of 
Rodda and Co in Calcutta on 26 August, in which 50 
Mauser pistols and 46 000 rounds of ammunition were stolen 
On 19 September, there was a ‘disastrous’ riot m Budge 
Budge when the Xomagata Maru arrived from the Far Fast with 
351 Sikhs and 21 Punjabi Muslims The Governament had lad 
on a special train to take the passengers to the Punjab, but the 


majority were not willing to avail of it and only 60 passengers, 
10 Griffiths,op cn, p 349 
42 Leter No 2575 dated 21-11-1912 from G of Ito Govt of Bengal 
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including 17 Muslims, left by the special 18 Sikhs were killed 
m the riot and 29 disappeared Many persons were arrested, of 
whom 3) were interned There were 7 dacoities, 2 bomb cases 
and 3 assassmations of pohce officers by shooting Murders 
and dacoities creased otherwise also, which was ascribed to 
unrest due to the war, but it was reposted that there was a 
decrease in the number of ‘true’ cases Somewhat higher rates 
of pay were introduced, but the strength of the police, excluding 
the CID, was marginally Jess than in 1913 and the force was 
undermanned as compared to the other provinces 
Serrous crime of all kinds, particularly ermes against pro- 
perty, showed a very considerable increase mm 1915 Rumours of 
the overthrow of the British Government were reported to have 
led to a state of lawlessness and a considerable outbreak of 
revolutionary cume 24 dacottics, 2 attempted dacoitics, 9 
murders and 1 attempted bomb outrage were ascribed to the 
revolutionary movement 19 persons were arrested and detained 
under Regulation WI of 1818 A Special Commission was 
constituted under the Defence of India Act, which sat for over 
6 months and tried 44 cases, 41 of which were convicted and 
163 persons were Sentenced therein Action was also taken 
under the Cr PC, but it was reported that all this weakened 
the revolutionary movement, but did not destroy it Registrations 
under the CT Act were carried out energetically, the total 
number of tribes brought under the purview of the Act mcreas~ 
mg to 22, but there was a complaint that additional staff was 
required for surveillance to make this registration of value Aa 
additional DIG of Police was sanctioned by the Secretary of 
State in April 1915 There were several cases of political dacorty 
im Calcutta The City Polce had 32 Inspectors, 100 S Is,, 10 
European Sergeants, 462 H Cs, and 3,805 Constables in 1915, 
which represented an increase im all ranks, except sergeants, 
over the numbers recommended by the Police Commission 
The excess was due to the organization of the Traffic Police, 
the formation of an ordinary reserve, the constitution of & 
headquarters force to supply guards and escarts the establish- 
ment of a separate Police Training School for the traimog of 
the subordinate police officers and men of the Calcutta Police 
and the reconstitution of the CID and Intelligence Branch Y 
12 HD Police-A, Progs 116-127, April 1915 
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In addition, the constitution of a third company of civil 
armed police under the local Police Act was also sanctioned im 
1915-1916 in view of the increase in revolutionary crime To 
meet the cost, a reduction was made in the unarmed police. 
The divisions of the City were ia charge of Indian Police 
Officers of the rank of Superintendent of Police called Deputy 
Commissioners The scales of pay of the subordinate ranks 
were revised—Inspectors from Rs 100 to 250 in 9 grades to 
200 to 300 ın 3 grades, S Is from 50 to 90 in 3 grades to 125 to 
175 in 4 grades, Sergeants from $5 to 13010 5 grades to 100 
to 150.m 10 grades, H Cs from 14 to 200n 3 grades to 18/8 to 
26 in 3 grades, and Constables from 8 to 10 190 3 grades to a 
muimum of Rs 11, with approved service increments of Re 1 
after 3, 10 and 17 years’ service All this staff was entitled to 
free quarters In the Presidency Force, the pay scales of H Cs. 
and Constables were revised in 1914 from Rs 10 to 25 in 5 
grades to 17} to 22} m 3 grades and 6to 9503 grades to 10 with 
increments as in the case of the erty police respectively aS 

Cume im 1916 contmued to be more than in the pre-war 
days Twenty-four cases of murder or dacoity were attributed 
to anarchists In view of this, a proposal made by the Govern 
ment of Bengal in August 1916 to arm all Inspectors, Sls and 
Sergeants of the Calcutta Police with revolvers and to provide 
two muskets to every police statton tn the city was sanctioned 
with uncommon speed The Defence of India Act was used 
freely The Police force was reported to be still inadequate and 
it Was stated that the proportion of police to population was 
much lower than 1n the other provinces and that the division 
of large unwieldy investigating centres and the provision of 
suitable accommodation for the district police were urgent 
needs A building programme costing Rs 90 lakhs was 
approved, but only 9} lakhs could be granted an the first, year 
In Calcutta, the Commissioner of Police was relieved of much 
detailed administrative work by the creation of 2 semi-indepen+ 
dent erty areas under Deputy Commissioners These again were 
divided mto two divisions under Assistant Commissioners, who 
were to supervise all purely executive work * 

23 ND, Police-A, Progs 146-147 May 1916, Pol-A, 143-153, Jule 
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The strength of the force in Bengal in 1916 was less than m 
1912 by2ASsP, 9S Is, 6Sgts, $8 HCs, and 252 Consts 
“The Bengal Government asked for another DEG of Police 10 
September 1916 and the post was sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State in January 1917 The pay scales of the Inspectors and 
Sis of the presidency were revised at long last to the Ievel 
accepted in 1905 ¥ 

Sub-Inspectors were recruited mostly directly with only 
a small proportion beng promoted from the rank of Head 
Constable Inspectors were mostly promoted from the 
rank of Sub-Inspector, but a small proportion was recrusted 
direct. As an adequate number of Bengalis of the respectable 
glasses were still not forthcoming for recruitment as constables, 
the presidency continued to depend largely on up-country 
recruits Also, Bengal could not conform to the suggested 
standard of one Police Station to every 150 sq mules because 
of inadequacy of finance as well as personnel 

Small local allowances were sanctioned for the officers and 

men of the CID From 1917 onwards, District Intelligence 
Branches were created under Additional Ss P in districts where 
“terrorism” was a particular menace The Special Branch was 
expanded pradually fo mclude 4 SsP, 1 ASP N DySsP, 
and 12 Inspectors voder a DIG, ain addition to 5 6 Mibtary 
Antelligence Officers ™ 
There was a serious increase im crime in Assam in 1912 and 
1913 The strength was increased from 3,096 to 3,418, but the 
discipline of the force left much room for improvement and 
recrmtment was a continued difficulty owing to the low pay 
offered ‘Two new districts were created on the border in 1912— 
the Sadiya and the Bahpur Frontier Tracts, both of which were 
placed ia the charge of Indian Police officers Gazetted officers 
were again sent to Bengal for traming hereafter and Probationary 
-STs were trained m the districts A Fingerprint Bureau was 
established at Shillong It was reported in 1913 that there was 
„a large merease in the circulation of seditious jnerature Some 
yncrease of pay was sanctioned during the year but the 
stecrurtment difficulty persisted Gurkhas formed 80% of the 
weeruits in the Military Police 


15 FD, Police-A, Progs , 1 3, February 1917 
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Cnme against property increased further in 1914 and 1915 
and some thefts of arms were reported Some gangs were 
proclarmed under the C T. Act The Military Police was re- 
organized and strengthened and was energelically engaged 
yn training men for service with the regular army Bengal 
had looked after the Assam rivers so far A separate River 
Police was formed in 1915 

There were disastrous floods in certam areas in October 
1916 and there were disturbances in Goalpara in early 1917 on 
account of high prices The P TS, Silchar was removed to 
Dibrugarh and its status was rarsed at the end of 1916 The 
Assam Miltary Police was re-designated as the Assam Rifles, 
with the Ist (Lushat Hulls) Battalion, the 2nd (Lakhimpur) 
battalion, the 3rd (Naga Hills) Battalion and a 4th Battalion 
under the overall command of a separate DIG under the 
1G P., sanctioned for the duration of the war and 6 months 
thereafter 3,028 men of the Assam Rifles and the Civil Police 
went on army service There was freedom from political crime 
but cognizable crime, particularly burglary and theft, increased 
due allegedly to the arrival of some criminal tribes im the 
Assam Valley 

The separate province of Bihar and Orissa created in 1912 
had 22 Districts grouped in two Ranges, Northern and 
Southern The former consisted of the Districts of the Patna, 
Tirhut and Bhagalpur Davistons, the Military Police Bhagalpur 
and the Constables’ Training School Nathnagar, with head- 
quarters at Bankipore. The latter comprised the 10 Districts of 
the Chota Nagpur and Onssa Divisions, the Miltary Police 
Ranchi, the PTC. Hazaribagh and the Constables’ Framing 
School Cuttack (1914), with headquarters at Cuttack The 
Inspector General of Police suggested 3 D Is G and 25 Ss P 
for the new province The thrd DIG was forthe CID and 

the GRP. The strength of the other ranks was 25 ASSP, 
15 DySsP., 1583 Inspectors, 15 Sergeants, 991 SIs, 1,497 
H Cs and 10,677 Constables, The force was divided between 
the armed and unarmed branches The Miltary Police company 
at Bhagalpur consisted of Hindus and Mushms m equal 
proportion under the command of a European Subedar and that 
at Ranchi of Gurkhas They were 11I strong each and were 
armed with MartiorHenry miles with a short sword bayonet. 
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The Gurkha company had Khukhris, in addition 
There was a slight overall decrease m crime, but dacotty 
cases increased and investigations were often delayed Crime 
increased in 1913 and again in 1914, with 2 cases of a political 
nature The strength of the subordinate staff was mereased 
slightly ım both these years The Armed Reserve at Monghyr 
was increased by 2 Sergeants, 6 H Cs and 80 Constables The 
CID was reorganized with a strength of 1DIG,1 SP, 
1DyS P, 10 Inspectors, 16 SIs.4HCs and 18 Constables 
It was proposed in 1914 that Patna and Monghyr needed 
armed reserves of 100 Constables each and the remammg 
districts of 50 cach, with European Inspectors in all districts 
and European Sergeants at 1 to 50 Constables. In regard to 
Patna, there was an alternative proposal to have a third Com- 
pany of Miltary Pohce No action followed mmedately. 
Incidentally, it was felt that though the districts of Bhagalpur, 
Hazanbagh, Palamau, Sambalpar, Balasore and Puri did not 
supply the best men, they provided classes who would not be 
in sympathy with popular movements in Bihar The non- 
commussioned officers and men of the Military Police, who 
were drawn mostly from Nepal, distant parts of the U P and 
the Punjab, were allowed free passages to and from thar 
homes when they proceeded on leave or rejoined from leave 
There was a further merease rm come m 1915 Four persons 
were interned under Regulation UT of 1818 Some gangs were 
notified under the C'T Act The state of police buildings and 
the housing conditions of the force were deplorable The 
Inspecior General estimated in 1915 the cost of buildings 
requiring te-construction at Rs 73 lakhs and of new buildings 
at Rs 37} lakhs Not much could be done m this matter for a 
long time 
Work increased considerably due to the war in 1916 Nearly 
all the jumor officers were absent Revolutionary activities 
spread into this province from Bengal with manifestations at 
Patna, Gaya and Bhagalpur A number of young men were 
interned under the Defence of India Act A second SP was 
sanctioned for the GI D tocope with politica} work There 
was a renewal of Hindu Mushm tension, with three serious 
riots in the Patna Division, two of which were suppressed with 
Bloodshed A High Court nas established at Patna during tht 
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year The Secretary of State sanctioned schemes for improving 
the pay of the Jower ranks and increasing the district armed 
reserves, but financial difficulties prevented their complete 
introduction and the pay of only 1,000 constables was actually 
raised in districts where recruits were most difficult to obtain 

The report for the year states ‘Thos reform has fong been 
necessary, the pay of the police has not in the past kept pace 
with the general rise in the price of living and Bibar is a 
recruiting ground for the police of other provinces It has 
become increasingly difficult to secure men of the required 
standard, and it is idle to expect that men entrusted with the 
powers of the police will refrain from abusing thar position if 
they are not patd a fair living wage The increase m the armed 
reserves 18 especially smportanr in view of the fact that there 
3s only one small contonment m the province where troops are 
Mm garnison ” 

At the end of September 1917, there were prolonged con- 
munal riots, particularly in Shahabad and Gaya, on the 
occasion of Bagr Id It was reported that law and order seemed 
to have disappeared Strong detachments of troops were called 
out and it took some days to restore order The rioters were 
tried by Specal Tribunals constituted under the Defence of 
India Rules and 1,000 persons were convicted and sentenced to 
various terms of imprisonment Crime against property increas- 
ed during the year 

In the U P , crime decreased and the percentage of cases in 
which investigation was refused came down from 46 in 1909 to 
34 in 1912 Vigorous action was taken against Criminal 
Tribes The U P Prevention of Adulteration Act (VI of 1912) 
was passed durmg the year. 

There was a considerable increase in serious offences against 
the person and property in 1913 The proportion of cases in 
which investigation was refused was considered to be still too 
high and the contmued decline in the percentage of convictions 
an unsatisfactory feature of police activity Service im the 
police was reported to be unpopular in this province as else» 
where due fo madequacy of pay The percentage of admissions 
to hospitals in the police rose from 18 to 27 

In Joly 1914, the EGP. proposed an increase in the 
percentage of vacancies of Sis to be filled by the promotion 
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of H Cs, as direct recrustment had “swelled” the ranks of the 
investigating staff “by a number of inexperienced officers " The 
Lieutenant-Governor, conudering the proposal to be of “a 
reactionary nature” referred it to all Commissioners of 
Divisions and selected District Magistrates The replies Were 
unanimous that investigation work had deteriorated in the last 
few years, mainly due to the class of men being recruried as 
SY bemg unsatisfactory The Local Government, therefore, 
proposed that the percentage of the posts reserved for the 
promotion of H Cs. may be increased from 15 to 30 for a 
period of 3 years The proposal was sanctioned by the 
Government of India promptly Y 
There was a substantial increase in reported crime m 1914 
Burglaries increased by 11,583, kidnapping by 65 to 550, 
murders from 641 to 710 and dacoities rose to 767 The 
percentage of convictions declined to 38 8. A Criminal Tribes 
Section was established in the CID Recruiting continued to 
be difficult because the price rise had rendered police pay 
inadequate 
There were numerous dacoities im 1915 Nine gangs were 
proclaimed under the C F Act and gypsies were made over to 
the Salvation Army Political work was heavy The Banaras 
Conspiracy case was stituted on 2 September 1915 and 
iL accused were convicted out of the 16 sent up The report 
for the year admitted that dissaiisfaction with the esting 
conditions of polce service had reached a point when “men of 
an undesirable stamp had to be accepted” and that the 
continued decline in the matter of successful detection was 
evidence of this state of affairs The Local Government pro- 
posed on 14 Apn) 1915 an increase of Re | pm from 
I Apri in the pay of the Jowest grade of Constables, 
because a large number of sesignations and deservions had 
taken place, the number of vacancies was large, and Rs 7 was 
too low a pay to attract suitable recruits in wiew of the 
prevailing high prices of food and the developments in anarchi- 
cal crime The Viceroy, recommending the proposal to the 
Secretary of State by telegram on 18 June, said that the 
UWP Government represented a distinctly serious position 15 


17 ILD „Progs 106-307, July 1914 This arrangement was extended for 
a further period of 3 years in 1917 Progs. 44-45, Oct 1917 
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regard to the subordinate police In a reminder telegram on 
8 July, the UP Government said that the situation was 
daily becoming more serious and that some relief was a matter 
of the utmost urgency Telegraphre sanction was accorded by 
the Secretary of State on 10 Joly, but effective only from 
1 June The Benaras Hindu University was established by 
Act XVI of 1915 Sixtyfive villages of the Shahadra area of 
Meerut district were transferred to Delhi during the year 

The volume of crime declined mm 1916, but the continued 
nise in dacotties was reported to have become 4 serious menace 
to the peace of the province The Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
James Meston, observed “A more efficient police force should 
be capable of handling dacoity effectively But efficiency means 
better control and larger expenditure, and with a superior staff 
seriously depleted and ina period of forced economy, these 
conditions have naturally not been fulfilled ” Some relief had 
been given to constables as stated above, but the need for 
Ingher emoluments was not confined to the rank and file and 
was no less urgent for gazetted officers Sir James added “A 
very heavy expenditure will have to be incurred to secure the 
efficient and contented force which alone can guarantee the 
province against outbreaks of organized crime” The 
allowances of the subordinate staff of the Political Intelligence 
Bureau of the CID were increased from 1 April 1916 
At the same time, some improvements were sanctioned in the 
pay of the subordinate ranks and the numbers and grading of 
SIs and Constables, which, however, were tmplemented only 
partially due to financial reasons !® There was trouble in the 
Mohammadan Anglo Onental College at Aligarh and 
Kartarpur, District Saharanpur and the incidence of crime 
increased m 1917 : 

In the Punjab, there was a real increase an crime in 1912. 
The total increase since 1903 amounting to 33% in the volume 
of reported crime The percentage of convictions, on the other 
hand, had declined steadily There was 2 marginal increase in 
the sanctioned strength The number of judicial and depart- 


13 HD Polhice-A, Progs 42-55, January 1916 
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mental punohments increased Only 32%% of the lower ranks 
were literate. 

There had been dissatisfaction among 
province at the apparent discrimination ag 
appointment of Dy Ss P An article was published in the 
Tribute on “The Punjab Hindus and the Police Service” and 
the Punjab Hindu Sabba had submitted a memonal to Lord 
Minto in this regard in 1909 In reply to a question by 
Mr Sachchidananda Sinha in the Jmpertal Legislative Council, 
wt was stated that there were 20 officers in the combined 
cadre of Dy Ss P. for the Punjab, the NWFP and Baluchistan 
ont July 1912 Of these, 8 were Europeans, 16 Muslims 
2 Hmdus and 3 Sikhs As to dissatssfacuod among the 
Hindus the Government stated simply that, apart from the 
memorial, there was no other evidence thereof and that as 
the matter was within the competence of the Local Govern- 
ment, they did not propose to direct that any particular achon 
should be taken °° 

‘There was a marginal decrease in crime In 1913, but murders 
aacreased from 511 m 1912 to 625, representing & quadruple 
increase during the preceding 50 years The crime situation was, 
therefore, regarded as “very genous” The strength of the 
force was increased by 6 S Is, 23 H Cs and 170 Constables, 
but it was reported, that the directly reerusied Sub Inspectors 
showed a lack of detectave ability ™ 

Some cases of revolutionary crime were reported in 1914 
“Two police officers were shot, The Inspector General made a 
searching examination of the quesuon of police organization 
in the province, in the ight of “fluctuations of population, the 
growth of new and the decay of old towns, the extension of 
acrigahion, improved rail and road communications and altered 
economic conditions © Mr SE. Wallace, DIG was pul on 
special duty to make detatled recommendations for reorga- 
nization, which Ied to a reduction sn the number of Inspectors, 
SIs and Constables and an increase in the number of HCs, 
as detailed hereafter 
"There was an overall decrease in crime in 1915, but serious 
offences agaist property mereased and there was an unprece> 


the Hindus of the 
aynst them m the 
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dented outbreak of dacoities Serious disorder occurred in 
Jhang, Muzzafargarh and Multan districts in February and 
March following which some 700 persons were convicted by 
Special Tribunals or the regular courts and ‘punitive’ police was 
quartered in the disturbed areas 
7 The beginning of 1916 was said to have found the province 
infested with anarchist revolutionaries ’, many of whom had 
returned from America and the Far East, conspiring to stir up 
insurrection” There were several ‘“‘outrages’’—raids on the 
Kapurthala State treasury and the Central Jai, Lahore and 
two political murders in Hoshiarpur and Ammntsar The trials 
of the Lahore and supplementary Conspiracy Cases lasted 11d 
months Of the 304 persons prosecuted, 48 were sentenced to 
death, 93 to transportation and 55 to imprisonment Because 
of the activities of a special police staff appointed ta deal with 
the criminal tubes im the U P, there was an alleged invasion 
of the Punjab by men of these tribes from that province 216 
UP criminal tribes men were arrested during the year 
According to an official report, politcal and economic 
unrest prevalent in a period of external war, high prices, acute 
Scarcity in the Jatter half of 1915-16 and severe plague acted 
as a sttmulus to the “disorderly elements” of the community in 
this province and the resultant lawlessness expressed itself in 
the most violent forms m the Ghadr conspiracy instigated by 
the Ghadr newspaper published m Califormia, and dacoities 
The Ingress into India Ordinance and the Defence of India Act 
enabled a check to be kept on violent crime, large numbers of 
pn criminals of desperate character were effectually 
Se a aa restraints on their Irberty of movement 
Political unrest subsided completely in 1916. In view of 
the increase m prices since 1905 by 30% and m wages by about 
40%, the Punjab Government proposed in February 1916 an 
sncrease im the pay of constables of Rs. 2 in each of the exist- 
ing four grades of Rs 8 to 11, and of Rs. 51n the highest grade 
a hate Constableson Rs 20 The proposal was promptly 
2 a eI 1s tSp 4 According to the Rowlatt Commitee, * the 
ovement m the Punish came within an ace of causing wide- 


spread b'oodsbed and could not have been suppressed as rapidly asit 


was had the Government 
nt not been 
the emergency laws, armed with extensive powers under 
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sanctioned by the Secretary of State to be effective from 
1 Apni At the same time, the number of Inspectors was 
reduced by 34andof Sls by 42 and that of H Cs and Cons- 
tables was increased by 126 and 558 respectively ** 

A strong central agency was formed under a special officer 
to deal with the registrabon, restriction and reclamation of the 
criminal tribes who were said to be responsible for much of the 
crime m the rural districts of the province Settlements for 
crminal tnbes men were estabhshed at Danepur (Lahore) 
Changa Manga and elsewhere A Central Reformatory was 
established at Amritsar and a large industrial settlement 
yn assoctation with the New Egerton Woolen Mills at Dhariwal 
Other industrial settlements were set np at Shahadra near 
Lahore and Bhiwani in Hissar Two additional D Is G of Police 
were sanctioned In 1917 to make each Range coterminous with 
the Commissioners’ Divisions The Ratlway Police was separat- 
ed from the CID, reorganized and put under a whole-time 
AIG of Police 

There was an overall decrease m crime, but a general 
increase in Serious offences in the N W F.P yn 1912 Murders 
increased to 328 The detective work of the department was 
“most disappomting” and was said to cali for a radical ahera- 

tron in training There were 273 resignations and tt was stated 
that the fact that 80% of the men left the force within three 
or four years Jed to a great waste of time and trouble in 
training. 

Crime increased in 1913, particularly burglanes, thefts and 
kidnapping There were two very serious cases of dacoity In 
one, the Khairabad station was attacked and in the other the 
Down Calcutta Mail was held up at Jahangira Road Station 
by an armed gang and four persons including the European 
driver and guard, were shot dead The working of the ordinary 
police continued to deteriorate The percentage of convictions 
fo true cases investigated declined to 332 The Sub-Inspectors 
showed little detective ability The supply of recruits was 
insufficient The wastage of men was so great that 39% of the 
force had less than 3 years’ service and 8194 less than 10 years. 
A new force known as the Frontier Constabulary was created 
with an initial sanctioned strength of 2,000 infantry and 200 
2) HD, Police-A, Progs 22-29, Apri! 1916 and 68, December 1916 
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mounted men, all recruited from the Pathans of the province 
It was armed with nies and was officered by members of the 
Yndian Pohce However, it Was not mvolved in the ordinary 
police work of the districts and proved very useful for border 
defence and checking trans-border enme like dacoity and 
cattle hftg 

There was a marked fall an crime and the strength of the 
force was increased m 1914, but the difficulty m recrustment 
was aggravated by the war and the wastage among the men 
semained high In the following year the North West Frontier 
ConstabularyAct (XUIL of 1915) was passed There was an 
increase of 8% in the more serious offences due to “the disturb- 
ed state of the border.” The work of the C1D was heavy An 
imereased on pay granted in November simulated recrwtog and 
led to some withdrawals of resignations The sanctioned strength 
mereased, because policing on the railways was taken over by 
the administration Murders increased to a record number of 
353210 1916 The strength of the Frontier Constabulary was 
mereased and a Mohmand Militia was raised in 1916-17 

There was an overall increase in reported crime in the CP. 
in 1912, but murders and dacoities decreased The detection 
work of the police continued to be unsatisfactory throughout 
ibe province Spcesal efforts were made to recruit up to full 
strength Crime increased under most heads in 1913, murders 
rising from 188 to 225 and riots from 192 to 226 There had 
been a steep rise in the prices of foodstuffs and the 1G P 
stated that “there is, as in other human affairs, a tide in crime 
and the moon of that ude 1s essentially economic, however, 
efficient a police force may be the greatest pull which they can 
exert on that tide 1s. comparatively insignificant, it will 
ebb with economic prospertty and flow with economic adver- 
sity and the utmost efforts of the police will not avail more 
than to take its level somewhat lower than st might otherwise 
have been” There was a shght mcrease in strength and the 
pay of H Cs was improved by a readjustment of the numbers 
m cach grade in early 1914 but this was described ns “only s 
half measure’? which, “cannot be more than patually effective " 
‘The long-term intention, however, was that the grades should 
be changed from 3 on Rs 15, 17} and 20 to don Rs U5 to 30, 
24, H D, Pahee, Progs $2 53, February 1914 
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as provincial funds permitted Recruitment improved somewhat, 
but “the class of men who jomed the service was still not 
satisfactory * The number of those punished remained large af 
A Legislative Council was granted to this province and met 
for the first ume on 17 August 1914 There was a marked 
mcfease m crime aguost property and a slight increase in the 
strength of the force, but recruiting remained unsatisfactory. 
Reported crime mcreased by about 75% im 1915, and dacorty 
increased by 60%, allegedly due to an influx of C T- men from 
the neghbouring provinces The CID was strengthened dut 
ing the year 
There were clashes between Hindus and Muslims in several 
parts of the province in 1916, with a series of rots 19 Burhan- 
pur m August ‘Punitive’ police was imposed on the town 
There was some disturbance m Yeotmal at Muharram M- 
feeling was gravely manifest in Jubbulpore also However, 
crime decreased generally by 11% as compared to 1915 There 
was much political agitation The Inspector General observed 
during the year “The change in our system of recruiting our 
investigating staff, which was inaugurated by the opening of 
the Tratning School in 1906, has resulted in filling our mestt 
gation cadre with young, inexperienced Sub-Inspectors, Who, 
while they have lowered statistical resulis, have beyond ques- 
tion raised the estimation and respect in which the police 1s 
held by the public’ An extra post of DIG of Police for 
the CID and Rarlways was sanctioned in November 1917 
and the staff of the CID was increased further The pay 
scales of H Cs and Constables were improved with a reduction 
of 1,801 Constables +ë 
Prices of foodgrains, already high m 1911, rose stil higher 
m Madras in 1912 and there wasa marked increase in crime 
against property The number of murders was 647, the highest 
on record Dacorties increased considerably, There were several 
Serious nots, including a Hindu-Mushim clash in North Arcot 
District sn January on the occasion of Muharram, which was 
quickly suppressed with the help of police reserves and a con- 
siderable body of troops The preventive work of the police 


remained ineffective and tt was stated that they knew very few 
25 HMPP p 135 
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receivers of stolen property, whose number was legion and 
that the inexperience of the S Is was a serious handicap There 
was a slight increase in strength. 

Crime increased further in 1913 and murders rose to 689, 
but there was a decrease in dacoities in consequence of certain 
wandering gangs having been brought under the operation of 
the CT Act There were several serious mots again The 
difficulty in recruitment continued, because higher wages were 
offered in other fields of employment and there was a deterio- 
ration in the physique of the recrurts in most districts The 
new class of SIs was reported to be more intelligent, reliable 
and straightforward, but lacking in detective ability due to 
defective practical trainmg  Resgnations and desertions 
increased 

Following the declaration of war, the German cruiser Emden 
shelled Madras city on the night of 22 September 1914 lead- 
ing fo a mass exodus anda sharp tise in prices This caused 
unrest among the labouring classes and an outbreak of rioting 
and Yooting, which continued for sevetal days There were 
several cases of violent crimes, including robbery of mail bags 
and attempts to derail trains etc Murders rose to 704 and 
dacoitits also ancreased 6 new pangs were declared under the 
CT Act There were two serious Hindu Mushm riots and two 
smaller ones m Jeypore from “the seditious preachings of 
German missionames "’ The strength rose to 32,937, but there 
was no improvement im recruitment as the pay and prospects 
offered were unattractive to men of the requisite character, 
physique and literacy An additional range was created tempo- 
rarsly with headquarters at Trichinopoly 

Grave crime mereased in 1915, chiefly housebreaking and 
cattle thefts The overall percentage of detection was only 24 4 
The Inspector General stated that the quality of the rank and 
file had seriously deteriorated, that an improvement im ther 
condition was an urgent and imprrative necessity and that the 
wages offered must really suffice for the support of the cons- 
table and hus family uf receutts of the proper stamp were to be 


attracted and the charges of corruption so frequently laid at 
his door refuted 


In September 1915, the Local Government reported to the 
Government of India that the situation was a grave one, that 
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the efficiency of the force alike for the prevention and detection 
of crime and for the preservation of peace was rapidly deteno“ 
rating throughout the presidency and that the minimum neces- 
sity to improve sts condition was to increase the pay of H Cs 
and Constables by Rs 3 and J} respectively in certain districts 
and by 5 and 2 inthe rest of the presidency The Government 
of India forwarded the proposal to the Secretary of state on 
22 January 1916 ° 

Unrest among the Moplahs evidenced since the beginaing 
of the war culmmated in February 1916 m an outbreak of 
fanaticisma an parts of Malabar District and a conspiracy to 
murder the District Magistrate The disturbance was suppress- 
ed without military assistance, but not without loss of hfe 
The “political outlook” was reported to have been disturbed 
by an outburst of nationalist agitation led by the journal New 
India The revision of the pay of the constabulary did not 
have much effect on recruitment, but there were fewer deser- 
tions and resignations In the same year, some Circle 
Inspectors were removed in ‘Trichinopely and Kurnool 
districts the number of Dy Ss P, was increased and SI» were 
brought directly under gazetted officers under a scheme of sub- 
diyistonal charges An Indian was appointed as the Commis- 
sioner Police, Madras City in 1916 

The Bombay District Police Act Amendment Act (IV of 
1912} amended the 1890 Act im several details e g , control of 
trafic, cmemas and public amusements, the appointment of 
Sis. and Sergeants and enquines into the conduct of police 
officers There was an increase in crime under al heads, 
sacluding murder, robbery and theft Recruiting continued to 
be difficult, there was a slight increase in resignations and the 
health of the force was scarcely satisfactory 

The Bombay District Police Act, 1890 and the Bombay City 
Police Act, 1902 (Amendment) Act {V of 1913) contamed pro- 
visions for strengthening the powers of the police to prevent 
disorder and maintain public safety at places of public amuse- 
ment ete Because of good agricultural conditions and vigorous 
action under the CT Act, there was a marked decrease in 
crime im 1913, but recruiting continued to be difficult due to 
the inadequacy of the pay offered and resignations sucrensed 
27 HOD, Polce-A, Progs, 5-7 February 1916 
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Proposals for the further reorganization of the Bombay 
Presidency, mncluding the Sind Police and the Bombay City 
Police, were submitted by the Local Government in 1912 They 
envisaged an increase in the Presidency Police of 12 Inspectors, 
172 Sts, 9 Sergeants, 1,332 unarmed and 1,062 armed Cons- 
fables, in Sind of 1 Inspector, 9 Sts, 109 unarmed and 91 
armed H Cs and 287 unarmed and 264 armed Constables and 
an the City Police of 14 Dy Inspectors, 39 Sergeants, 90 unarm- 
ed and 15 armed H Cs and 143 unarmed and 66 armed Cons- 
tables, reducing simultaneously 1 SP, 4 Inspectors, 10 SIs, 
9 unarmed Jamadars and 2 armed Jamadars Minor increases of 
pay were also proposed mainly for Sis, Sergeants and H Cs. 
After a good deal of correspondence, the proposal was 
Sanctioned by the Secretary of State in October 1913 fo be 
implemented 3n 5 years ‘The City Police was sacreased to 3,011 
Sind did not have any CI D so far A small unit consisting 
of l Inspector, 9S Is, 13 HCs and 13 Constables was sanc- 
toned for this purpose in November of the same year.*# 

Crime decreased further in 1914 and there was a shght 
increase in the strength of the force, but the total provided for 
in the reorganization scheme was stil to be reached Crime 
increased in 1915 Three more inbes were notified uader the 
CT Act The City Police faced heavy additional duties due 
to the war The state of police buildings was reported to be 
poor Recruiting continued to be difficult sud the police were 
short-handed throughout the year, particularly in Sind Come 
mereased in Bombay City in 1916 and n was reported that the 
t depletion of the ranks of the constabulary and the generally 
unsatisfactory conditions of service have now become a subject 
of grave concern ” 

The Bombay Government proposed the grant of local 
allowances to 3,302 H Cs and 364 Constables in 13 Districts 
at Rs, 2 and 3 pm from 1 August, meeting the exira cost 
by reductions in the CID, and the PTS, and keeping? 
vacancies in the mounted police unfilled The proposal was 
sarctioned promptly by the Secretary of State *? 

The Bombay Government reported to the Government of 
India during the year that the Executive Commntee of the 
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Bombay Presidency Provincial Conference meeting at Ahmeda- 
bad m October 1916 had refused to admit CI D reporters and 
that thereupon the District Magistrate had sued an order 
under the Bombay District Police Act directing the Conference 
to admit the reporters to the pandal and to offer no obstructions 
to them in the performance of their duties This led toa 
Cummal Revision Application in the High Court which was 
rejected on the ground that the District Magistrate's order was 
not the order of a court subordimate to the High Court The 
modent attracted a good deal of attention im the press and 
apprehending that facilities for reporting speeches might be 
refused by the promoters of public meetings in the future, they 
suggested Jegislaton to empower District Magrstrates to depute 
police officers to enter places where such meetings were held and 
to report the speeches delivered there The objective they said 
could be achieved by an amendment erther of the Sedinous 
Meetings Act, 1911 or the Police Act and the corresponding 
Bombay and Madras Acts and expressed their preference for 
the former course as this would mvolve discussion in only one 
Legislative Council The Government of Indta stated m reply 
that they Were very unwilling at that time to undertake legis- 
Jahon of the character proposed 7° 
{n view of the large increase in the cost of living owing to 
war conditions and labour unrest in the City which could 
effect the morale of the force, the Bombay Government proposed 
by telegram im October 1917 the immediate grant of a local 
allowance of Rs 2pm to all HCs. and Constables of the 
City Pohce wef 1 October for the duration of the war 
and six months thereafter or until the introduction of another 
reorganization scheme which was then under preparation 
They had mereased the house rent allowances for these ranks 
on ther own m order to keep them contented The Gosern- 
ment of India referred the proposal to the Secretary of State 
telegraphically and solicited orders by the same means, as 
“serous labour difficulties * had been experienced in Bombay 
City and, if the police gave trouble, the position would be 
“grave” The Bombay Government issued a telegraphic 
reminder 17 days later and at the end of the month proposed, 
again telegraphically, the grant urgently of a temporary 
30 HD, Police-A , Progs. 74 75, October 1917 
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allowance of Rs 2 pm to all constables of the mofussi! police 
also, along with a revision of the three grades of H Cs on 
Rs 15, 20 and 25 to six grades an Rs 15, 174, 20, 224, 25 and 
27} The cast was to be met partly by a reduction of the 
mounted police and 108 STs and other economies The former 
proposal was sanctioned by the Secretary of State on 3 
November ** 

In the meantime, the pan-Islamic movement had gathered. 
strength in India under the leadership of Maalanas Mohammad 
Ali and Shaukat Al, which had resulted in the Hindus and the 
Muslims coming together at the Karachi session an 19J3 and 
the fatter had accepted the idea of self-government for India 
and harmonious co operation between the two communities. 
This understanding had been further strengthened at the annual 
sessions of the Congress and the Muslim League, which were 
held simultaneously im Bombay 1n December 1915, when it was 
resolved to formulate a common scheme for post war reforms 
and joint pressare for its adoption by the Government * 

Tilak had been refeased after 6 years” incarceration in 
Mandalay in June 1914 and started a Home Rule League in 
Bombay in April 1916 and delivered stirring speeches. He was 
prosecuted under section 108 CrP C and bound down, but 
this order was set aside by the High Court Mrs Besant had 
founded her own Home Rule League a few months later with 
the intention of “waking up all the sleepers, so that they may 
work for thar motherland” and was excluded from Bombay 
Presidency and the C P under the DI Rs 

At the same time, 19 elected non-official members of the 
Central Legislative Council had submitted a joint manifesto to 
the Viceroy demanding constitutional reforms The Muslims 
had already agreed to youn the fight for self-government The 
‘Moderates’ and the ‘Radicals’ also came together at the 
Lucknow session and the Congress and the Muslim League 
accepted the Scheme of the Nineteen and adopted a jont 
scheme of consututional reforms of a more advanced nature, 
The Congress supported Mrs. Besant’s Home Rule Movement 
which aimed at self government for India in the immediate 
future and its influence spread im various provinces Muchach 


AL H Du Potice-A, Progs. 73-74, March 1919 
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Edwardes has stated that the period 1905-1916 bad “showed 
the establishment of two nations to be the deliterate policy of 
athe British. The device of the ‘separate electorate’, consciously 
used to encourage fissiparous tendencies in the nationalist 
movement, was so successful that atthe meetings of both the 
Covgtess and the Muslim League held at Lucknow in 1916, 
the famous ‘Lucknow Pact’ was agreed, by which the Congress 
„accepted the idea of separate representation of munorsties 
communal representation’) "7 
Lord Chelmsford had come out as Viceroy during the year 
‘the schemes for further reforms put forward jointly by the 
Congress and the Muslim League were already before the 
Government and, m view of the unrest in the country and the 
trend of events in Europe leading to the collapse of the Tsarist 
regime 0 Russia, they were framing proposals for constitutional 
ecforms of ther own But Mrs Besant was intersed an June, 
which led to a country-wide agitation In an obvious effort to 
check further political disturbances, an announcement was 
made tn the House of Commons by the Secretary of State for 
India, Mr Montagu, of 20 August 1917 that “the pohcy 
wf His Mayesty’s Government, with which the Government of 
Yndia are 1a complets accord, is that of the increasing associa- 
tion of Indians ia every branch of the administration and the 
gradual development of self governing institutions with a view 
to the progressive realization of responsible government m 
India as an integral part of the Bntish Empire ” Mr Montague 
nundertook an extensive tour of India thereafter to study the 
situation for bimself and to hold consultations with the 
\Wiceroy 
Mrs Besant was released m September A deputation 
consisting of Tilak, Gandhi, whe had returned to India m 
January 1915, Jinnah, Sapru, Moti Lal Nehru and others met 
Mr Montagu and the Viceroy on 26 October in support 
-of the joint Congress Muslim League scheme and the Home 
Rule programme was adopted by both these bodies at their 
-antual sessions, which were held simultaneously again, at 
Calcutta m December £917 
* Yo a review of pobtical troubles in India from 1907 to 1917 
brought out by the Central Intelligence Office, James Campbell 
Bt Edwardes, A History of India, p 326 
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Ker ICS, who was PA to the Director, Criminal Intelligence 
from 1907 to 1913, noted that “previous to 1907 crimimality 
in Indian politics was not a general feature though there were 
some manifestations and some underground preparations for 
it’, and stated that, at the beginning of the war, the Govern- 
ment were severely handicapped by “the breakdown” of the 
faw courts m Bengal, which “had proved quite unable to deal 
with revolationary crime and criminals” with the result that 
there was ‘‘no working system of punishment for the latter, 
while information was difficult to obtain and almost impossible 
fo use The combination of politrco-ctiminal plots with enemy 
intrigues and aims enabled the police and executive authorities 
to use the special war powers with most telling effect agamst the 
plotters, and our system of mtefligence, prevention and punish- 
ment improved tremendously 

“The British Government has been fortunate in having 
in its service, or at ats disposal, a number of devoted and loyal 
Indians who have shown as little inclination to fratermize wilh 
the seditionist as a fox-termer with a rat” 

However, he concluded “The present year, 1917, 15 
witnessing a great burst of non-criminal political agitation, the 
leaders of which speak and write agaist criminal methods 
We cannot think that political trouble has ceased, far from it, 
but apparently it has altered its form, and statesmanship rather 
than good police methods are required to deal with future 
developments ""* 

But the Government's view of the situation was different, 
The Hunter Report states ‘The general stimulation of 
politcal life and the expectation of political concessions which 
accompanied the discussions on the Reforms Scheme, the dis- 
turbance of economic conditions due to high prices and the 
restriction on traffic facilities in military interests, the Wave of 
social unrest setin motion by the war, the influence of the 
definite adaption of the Home Rule programme at the All-India 
Congress meeting of December 1917, these were factors ia the 
situation which were common to the Whole of India"? Accord- 
ing to another official report, the “uneasiness of the politically 
minded, the anviety of advanced Muhammadans, the distress 


34 Ker, op cit, Preface, pp v-vi 
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of the masses, created a situation fraught with the most danger- 
ous possibiliues of internal disorder" 

Although the terrorst movement had substded avd consti 
tutional reforms were under consideration, a victorious end of 
the war was in sight and visualizing that emergency legislation 
would expre thereafter and the persons mterned would be 
due for release, which might lead to a revival of revolut~ 
ionary activity, the Government of India appointed on 10 
December 1917 the Rowlalt Committee to investigate and 
report on the nature and extent of the criminal conspiracies. 
connected with the revolutionary movements 10 India, to 
examine and consider the difficulties that had arisen m dealing 
with such conspiracies and to advise as to the legislation, if 
any, necessary to enable Government to deal effectively with 
them ** 

The total strength of the police, the number of vacancies 
and the proportion of Muslims at the end of 1917 was as 
follows 


Strength Vacancies Musiims 

Military Pohce 21 509 281 2664 
District Polge 1,65 654 10,470 87,953 
Presidency and Rangoon 

Police 11,254 1,029 2,132 
Special Armed Forces 

concentrated at certan 

centres 12,191 270 2 2,493 


It can be seen that the armed police and the reserves were 
beng maintained practically up tò strength and that the 
vacancies were accumulating m the district police Also, the 
strength of Muslims, who were considered more loyal than 
the other communines, was far larger than their proportion 
in the population © : 

35 Hunter Report p L SMMPH 1919, p 23 There was an epidemic 
of influenza ovet wide areas tn early 1918 which ied to about sit 
million deaths The prices of food imcreated by 1532 over 1917 and 
31% over the pre war level There wai therefore, deep distress and 
unrest in the country The index of prices of foodgrains was 161 1% 


1911, 189 1n 1912, 199 3a 1924, 222 in 1914 and 218 in 1915 
36 Res. No 2884 dated 10-12 1917 
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The Statement of the Moral and Material Progress of India 
for 1917-18 states “It would be idle to deny that there is 
room for improvement in the present police system of India 
Lake every other service it is cheaply run on account of the 
poverty of the people The total cost of the Civil Police sn 1916 
was £4 4 million, which worked out at only 4 d per head of 
population The total average cost per man of the whole Civil 
Police of British India, officers mneluded, 1s about £ 21 per 
annum Its difficult to see how, when the cost of the force 1s 
so moderate, its standards can be expected to rise higher. 

“The root of the problem here, as 1n so many other branches 
of the Indian administration, 1s financial st would not be 
too such to say that most of the defects of which the police can 
fairly be accused arise from the fact that in the subordinate 
ranks the pay is not sufficient to attract men of the nght stamp 
to perform the difficult and responsible task of safeguarding 
public peace ”* 

This was not all The Islington Commussion had submitted 
their report on 14 Angust 1915, but ats publication and 
consideration had been deferred because of pre-occupation 
with war issues and internal troubles It had been published 
ulumately on 26 January, 1917 and the Commussyn’s recom- 
mendations, coupled with the announcement of October 

1917, had created grave misgivings Im the minds of the British 
Officers of the Indian (Imperial) Police and the Government 
were seriously concerned as to how to ensure the continued 
loyalty and steadfastness of the officers and men of the police, 
without which the Empire could not be preserved Urgent 
action was already im progress to improve the pay and prospects 
of the subordmate ranks to boost their morale as detailed 
earher Simultaneously, the report of the Islington Commission 
was taken up for urgent consideration 

Before stating the recommendations of this report. wt may be 
mentioned that the competitive examination for entry into the 
Indian Cimperiat) Pohce used to be held in London, Edinburgh 
and Dublin The age limits were 19 to 21 years Candidates had 
to be unmarned until they reached India. Two subjects were 
required fo be taken besides Enghsh, Tlementary Mathematics, 
french or German, Engish History and Geography. The 
optional subjects had to be chosen from Mathematics I, Mathe- 
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maties H, Latm, Greek, French, German and Serence {Physis 
and Chemistry) Candidates could take up Freehand Drawing 
as an additonal subject Successful candidates were to be 
examined medically and were also required to pass a test held 
by the Civil Service Commusstoners as fo their ability to ride. 
Upto 1914, the examination was the same as that for admission 
to the Bnteh Army through Sandburst Recruiment to the 
service was Stopped during the war The following table shows 
provincewise the number of officers appoutted in England during 
the years 1912 to 1915 


Province i PI BB 194 PIS Toa 
Madras 3 3 2 1 9 
Bombay 3 3 2 1 9 
Bengal By $ 4 2 16 
United Provinces 4 3 5 2 14 
Punjab 3 4 4 3 14 
Bihar & Orissa 1 3 i -~ 5 
Central Provinces 2 2 2 — 6 
Assam 2 1 1 pos a 

Total 23 24 21 9 7 


Only 5 Indians were appointed to senor police posts during this 
pertod—t cachin Bombay, Bengal and Assam in 1913, i m 
Bibar and Orissa in 1914 and 1 in the Punjab in 1915 % 

The Islmgton Commission were satisfied that there were 
“grounds of pohey for importing the bulk of the officers for 
this service (the police) from Europe” They approved of the 
system of recructment through a competitive examination ta 
England and recommended Europeans of mixed descent and 
Indians of unmixed Astatic descent educated m the Umted King~ 


38 The appointments Made in Burma have been excluded HD, Police, 
Progs 167-168 October 190%, Police-A, No 52, February 1917, 
HD, Police Depost April 1918, No 7 There was no superior 
polieg Service as yet even though a system of recrunment hid been 
evolved It was only in 1907 that the Secretary of State's Officers 
were directed to acar the letters IP * on their epaufertes to distia~ 
gush them from Deputy Superintendents or other officers not 
recruited by the Secretery of State Even as late as 493% they were 
teferred to as members of the Imperial Branch of the Police Service 
The Islington Conmmission first used the term Indian Police Service 
Gamibs, op at, 9 97 
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dom for a period of five years should be allowed to appear at the 
London Exammation, the Governor-General’s power to make 
direct appointments in Indta, in exceptional cases, hitherto 
limited to domiciled Europeans, should be extended to include 
Indians also and should be used more frequently than had been 
done in the past, not less than 10% of the Superiatendentships. 
should be filled by promotion from the Provinctal Service and 
this should gradually be extended to 20%, Provincial Service 
officers permanently promoted to the FPS should become full 
members thereof and be able to mse through all sts grades, 
the heads of the vartous police schools and Inspectors General 
should see for themselves what was going on in Provinces other 
than their own, provision should be made for periodical confer- 
ences for Police officers, the pay scale of the D Is G should be 
Rs 1,500—100--2,000, there should be one selection grade for 
Supersntendents on 1,200 and the rest should be given salary m 
the scale of 700-60/2-1,000, without the existing effictency bar 
at 900, Assistant Superintendents should be pud Rs 300 50- 
400 50/2-600, Indians, whether directly recrinted or promoted, 
should be paid the same rates of salary in full, in Jarge districts, 
Additional Superintendents should be appointed until at was 
found possible to divide the districts, the formula for fixing the 
strength of the police cadre should be revised and based on up 
to date police experience, blocks in promotion should be relieved 
by inter-provincial transfers, premature retirement and personal 
allowances, Local Governments should fill the appointments of 
Inspectors General of Police from the best material avadable 
with due regard to the claims of senior police officers and to 
the advantages of local experience, increased faciives should be 
provided in the matter of chargers, Indian officers should be 
placed under the Indian Service Leave Rules, the general pension 
tules should apply to all officers, and the Inspector General and 
Dy Inspectors General should get a special additional pension 
Waith regard to the Proymeial Police Service, they recom- 
mended Officers should no longer be appointed to this service: 
from other departments, half the vacancies should be filled by 
direct reenntment by a Commitee of three officials and two 
non-officials, including two Indians, where possible, all direct 
recrutts should have taken a University degree a direct recruit 
should serve for two years on an average before confirmation and 
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a grade of probationers should be created accordingly, there 
should be two selection grades on Rs 700 and 600, for the rest, 
the scale should be Rs 250 40/3-450 50/3-500, probationers 
should get Rs 150, there should be no hesitation in adding to 
the cadre to meet administrative requirements, the Service 
should be styled after the Provinces such as Bihar and Orissa 
Police Service, Indian Dy Ss P should be allowed to wear 
European uniform, and Dy Ss P should enjoy the same prvi 
Teges as the members of the Provincial Civil Service in matters 
of attendance at levees and in the operation of the Arms Act 
and the like and get a fair share of executive work hke A Ss P 
While the Government of India were still considering these 
recommendations and consultng the Provincial Governments” 
on the general principles involved, the UP Branch ofthe IPA, 
had drawn up a representation which was forwarded, with 
bis strong support, by the Inspector General to the Local 
Government m April 1917 In transmitting the representation 
to the Government of Jodia, with his full agreement with the 
conclusions of the IGP, the Lieutenant-Governor said an 
December 1917, that the proposals regarding the pay of IPS 
officers were “regarded as unjust and mequitable * and contrast- 
ed with “the more favourable terms accorded to other services ” 
Observing that he would ordinartly have waited for the comple~ 
ton of the Government of India’s examination of the Commis- 
sion's report, he explained “But the times are exceptional The 
very grave responsibility that has been thrown upon the police 
Dy recent agitation, the serious and probably permanent rise in 
the cost of fiving and the pressure of work upon a particularly 
ander-manned service have lent bitterness to the grievance and 
made its constJeration by the Government of India a matter of 
special urgency " He went on “the emoluments suggested will 
not continue to attract entrants of the type that is necessary to 
deal with the growing complexity and delicacy of the work that 
now devolves on the police officer . Crime has not only 
ancreased in volume,. is better organized, more astutely 
planned, sts ramifications are wider and more complex Polttical 
developments hase brought with them problems unknown to an 
eanier generation, wiht the growth of a poweful Bar and of 
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a pubhc opinion and press over-prone to criticize the actions 
of a department mevitably unpopular amongst the educated 
classes, have rendered the successful prosecution of the criminal 
a task of increasing difficulty Abilitres of no mean order, 
industry, tact and patience, are now qualities essential to a good 
Police officer there will be many openings for capable 
Joung men mm England after the war. whilst the time is far 
distant when we can recrust exclusively or even largely m India 

“But tas not merely that the police officer's work 1s now 
More difficult and responsible There are other conditions 
affecting n which deserve very special consideration It 15 open 
to many aud great temptations, which are not diminished when 
its emoluments are exiguous It tends to become unpopular at 
times of sectarian or political agitation when the police officer 
has to keep order with a firm hand and with no pubhe option 
at his back And above all st ts mtensely monotonous and 
unvarying «There is no such widemng of horizon and 
interests as takes place when the Jomt Magistrate becomes 
Collector and Magistrate . its only then (at or near the 
close of his service) that he can hops to rise from a position of 
at least relative subordination, often to officers far short of him 
in age and experience As a result of the Police Commission's 
report the Superintendent of Police has been given a status, 
formally at least, independent save in one or two matters of 
the District Magistrate But the latter 1s the head of the crimmal 
administration of the district, the Supermtendent of Police 
must work.with and for him, and when the disparity in length 
of service is considerable the situation is inevitably awkward 
and trying for the elder officer The number of prize appoint- 
ments, moreover, 15 very limued ap. 

On the other hand, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya moved 
a resolution m the Imperial Legislative Council on 13 March 
1918 recommending that the age limits for admission to 
the IPS examinauion should be raised to 21-23 years, that the 
Pensions and salaries of I PS officers should not be enhanced 
Bs recommended by the Commission, that the rule requiring 


40 Letter No 2112 dated 30-12 1917, HD, PoliceA 66-68, August 
1928 Pohce B 109-110, Sept , 1918 Representations were submited 
by some other Branches also, e g , the Punjab and Madras 
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that candidates for the IPS examination shall be of pure 
European descent should be abrogated, and that the recruitment 
exammation should be held simultancously in India and in 
England, or, if this 1s not accepted, that not less than $ of the 
total number of posts inthe IPS should be recruited by an 
open competition m India 
The resolution was opposed by 5 European members of the 
Council, but it was supported by Rao Bahadur BN Sharma, 
who mentioned, iter aha, that the whole service was manned 
by Indians tn the Native States and that things had not become 
so desperately bad there as to make European supervision 
essential in British India, Replying to the debate, the Home 
Member, Sir Witham Vincent said “Government do not 
necessanly need for the Police Service men with university 
quahiications What they seek fo obtain 1s younger men, with 
a good public school education of active habits, physically fit, 
of an age suitable for trawing mentally end physically and 
prepared to undergo the hardships which such traning peces- 
sanly entails There is no analogy at all between the Police 
Service and the Indian Civil Service in this respect and I think 
that a more correct comparison might be made with the Army 
He expressed a hope that the evsting requirement that 
candidates for the IPS shall be of pure European descent 
will be cancelled, but added “So far as imtellectual qualifi- 
cations are concerned, I quite admut that the object might 
possibly, or even probably, be secured by a system of simultane- 
ous examinations for the Police Service by bringing in a class 
of men educationally superior to the present recruit m so far 
as intellectual capacity as tested by an examination ... What 
is wanted more than intellectual ability, 1s character, power of 
decision and other qualites which are in fact imponderable and 
the possession of which cannot be tested by any examination” 
In view of these reasons, he Opposed the Resolution on behalf 
of the Government and the same was negatived by the 
Counci © 
The Montagu Chelmsford Reporton Indan Constitutional 

Reforms was presented to the British Parliament on 22 


Apri and was published on § July In deahog with the 
4) 11D, Pohce-B, Prog. 215, Juty 1918 
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be recruited by simultaneous examinauons in England and im 
India, but the Government of India as at present advised are 
of the opinion that the objections which apply to simultaneous 
examinations in the case of the I C S, apply with much greater 
force in that of the police If such a system were instituted it 1s 
not improbable ihat Indian competitors would All the hisis and 
the nontber of Brush recruits would be reduced to a minimum" 
As the process of consultations and decision making 
onthe recommendations as a whole was bound to take time 
and there was unrest in the service in regard to pay, they sent 
a telegram to the Secretary of State in December desirmg save~ 
tion for the following scales from 1 Janusry 1919 
Jumor <scale-—Rs 350-400 $0/2-550 600 EB-50-900 
Senior scale—Rs 600 (fourth year)-50/2-700-50-1200 ) 250-EB- 
S0/2- 1400, 
DIsG  —Rs 1,600-100-1900 
A renunder telegram was issued on 23 January 1919 The 
Secretary of State sanctioned the proposal telegraphically and 
expressed a preference for the maximum of the D Is G's pay to 
be raised to Rs 2,000, as recommended by rhe Commission “ 
There was an increase in crime in Bengal and Assam im 1918 
and notsan Calcutta at the time of Bagr Id, in which several 
lyes were lost The military had to be called out to control the 
situation It was reported that in 341 cases of anarchical crime 
in this province from 1906 to 1918, 1,038 persons were accused, 
but only 84 were convicted The rates of pay of Constables of 
the Calcutta Polce were raised agaia, with the approval of the 
Secretary of State, in Match The Bengal Government had 
proposed six months earher that the districts of the presidency 
should be divided into three classes and reseryes of H Cs and 
Constables should be sanctioned for them at 25, 224 and 21% of 
the strength to be implemented over a period of 5 years This 
mnvolved an addition of 414 armed constables and 1,576 unarm~ 
ed constables The Secretary of State sanctioned reserves at 
21d, 19$ and 184% in the 3 classes of the districts in June ® In 


44 HD Telegram No 26C dated 28-12-1918, Secretary of State 
telegram P No 324 dated 10-2-1919 H D, Police A, ISA-1SF, July 
1919 
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July, the Bengal Government proposed the formation ofa 
reserve battalion of 1,200 Constables and the necessary number 
of officers and NCOs of cvil (armed) polce mainly to cope 
with disturbances for a period of two years in the first sastance, 
This was sanctioned by the Government of India in October 
with the strength reduced to 600 men with reserves at the ap- 
proved scale Within 3 months, however, the war having ended 
aud the possibility of receiving military aid to cope wilh emer- 
gencies having been restored, the scheme was abandoned in 
favour of bringing up the ordinary reserves up to the scale 
sanctioned in June ‘$ 
In the same month (July 1918), the Bengal Government 
proposed improvements in the pay and prospects of Head Con- 
stables of the presidency police. The new proposals envisaged 
a division of H Cs mto 2 classes, writer H Cs, who consututed 
more than half of the total cadre and H Cs on other than 
clerical duties The former were to be generally recruited direct- 
ly and placed in 3 grades on Rs 25, 30 and 35 and 350% of the 
vacancies of Sts were to be reserved for tins class The fatter 
were to bein 3 grades on Rs 20, 25 and 30 with prospects of 
promotion to SI im the armed branch and the town police 
The Government of India changed the former to 3 grades on 
Rs 25, 274 and 30 with a 30% reservauon of vacancies for 
promotion in the first instance, and the latter to Rs 20, 22$ and 
25 on considerations of expense The Local Government passed 
ther own scheme and the matter rested there when the year 
ended? A Detective Traming School was started to train S Is. 
and Constables in investigation work 
In the U P, there was an unprecedented merease in dacoity 
from 767 cases in 1917 to 1,954 and, with the raising of two 
Battalions as mentioned hereafter, the number of vacancies 
rose to 2,000 A fifth post of DIG of Police was sanctioned 
as a war measure for the duration of the war and six months 
thereafter owing to very heavy work arising from several officers 
ofthe IPS bemg deputed to the police battalions and the 
consequent depletion of the cadre, combined witha general 
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increase of work in the GRP andthe CID A Restriction 
of Habitual Offenders Act was passed in the Punjab. In the 
CP, there was a 21% increase in reported crime and H Cs and 
Constables were divided into two classes—‘A’ iterate and ‘B' 
sUiterate, the latter recerving Rs 2 less than the former 

In Madras, there was a serious riot m the Madura area and a 
‘punibye’ force consisting of SH Cs and 51 Constables was 
established sn September October 1918 In December, the 
Local Government proposed that the limit of 15% of vacancies 
of S Is. to be filled by the promotion of H Cs should be remov- 
ed, because, while the class of directly recruited S Is, wasim» 
proving slowly, it was not possible to secure an adequate 
number of men of the stamp required and, onan average, the 
men selected were inferior to “the picked Head Constables * The 
experiment of the abolition of Circle Inspectors, who formed 
alink m the chain between the S I and the gazetted officer, was 
held to be “a step in the wrong direction” and “an unmustak- 
able failure’? and was abandoned m 1918-19. A pohce officer 
was appomted as Inspector General of Police for the first ume 
im Madras in the same year °° 

On the proposals of the Bombay Government for increase 
in the pay of the H Cs and Constables of the presidency police, 
the Government of India asked for some further informas 
tion, which was furnished on 15 January 1918, and it was 
stated that the proposals 1n question were made “fas an emer- 
gency measure” to meet a situation which “it was impossible 
any longer to ignore’, that evidence was accumulating that the 
force was suffering “ynder an acute sense of grievance” and 
that “immediate remedial measures" were “urgently required to 
restore its morale” The further economies proposed were 2 
ASsP,SDySsP.7 Circle Inspectors, 125 SIs ,,1 mounted 
Sgt, 92 H Cs and 1,031 Constables Ove smplication was that 
35 Police Stations would again be placed in the charge of H Cs 
and 39 Police Stanons would be closed A telegram sent on the 
17th asked for immediate sanction as “most disquieting” 
reporis had been received from the districts On the 19th, a 


48 leg was made permancat ia 1977 H D , Police B, E No 466, 


49 The cost of ibis force was assigned to provincial funds in 1922. 
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similar proposal was made in respect of the Sind Pohce Both 
these proposals were sanctioned by the Secretary of State, 
with some mmor modifications, i February, effecuse from I 
January. Some of the proposals were shl! pending In furnish- 
ing clanfications about them in September, the Bombay Govern- 
ment observed ‘In the opinion of the Governor m Council 
atis essential at the present time to have a contented and 
loyal police force Itis a time when men's minds are easily 
disturbed and there might any moment be outbreaks of lawless- 
ness such as have occured m other parts of India In fact a 
yery serious outbreak at Akola m the Ahmednagar distnet on 
the 11th August has been reported to the Government of India, 
the consequences of which might bave bees much more serious 
but for the fact that military forces were available ata short 
distance from the scene of the occurrence Reports bave also 
been received of lawlessness in the Kaira district and it has been 
found necessary to reinforce the police there a - 

“The police force cannot be erther contented or efficient if it 
1s under-recruited, and the first essential is that st should be of 
full strength This can only be secured by adequate pay and 
reasonable amenities in the way of accommodation and the like 
An adequate remuneration will attract recruits This was the 
object armed at in the recent proposals made to the Government 
of India in Bombay Goverament ketter No 399, dated 15 
January 1918 But so far asthe special war allowance 1s con- 
cerned it had little or no effect The total number of vacancies 
m June 1918 was 1,993 as against 2,077 in January of the same 
year The shght decrease 1s however largely discounted by the 
fact that 71 of the mounted police have recently been trans- 
ferred to the foot police" They revised their proposals upwards 
aod these were sanctioned by the Secretary of State in December 
1918, with some reservations as to allowances ** 

In spite of the existence of a large number of vacancies in 
the regular establishment, the Government of India had decided 
m June 1918, with the approval of the Secretary of State, to 
rase Police Battalions in the provinces for military duties, at 
the cost of the Brush Government and their incorporation in 
the Jadian Army and a detailed scheme had been circulated for 
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this purpose, They had said, of course, that the Battalions 
should be raised sf this could be done ‘without serious prejudice 
to the needs of the civil admurustration,” but such qualifications 
hardly carted any value The pay and allowances were to be 
as admissible in Army. This led to the formation of 9 
Battalions, includng 2 cachin the U P, (at Moradabad and 
Bareilly) and the Punjab (at Phillaur) One Battahon was raised 
a little Jaterin Bihar at Nathnagac pending the availability of 
accommodation at Gaya Each Battahon consisted of about 
1,500 all ranks ® However, the war ended before they could 
proceed on active service 

Having heard a rumour that the Police Battalions were to 
be demobilised at an early date, the UP. Government 
urged the Government of India that they should be retamed 
for some months more’? and said “It is possible that 
apart from multtary reasons, this step is contemplated under 
ibe impression that demobilisation would be of advantage 
to the civil administratios. In fact, however, the reverse 
as the case The reorgapizatron of the armed police in 
these provinces is at present under consideration, and it is 
probable that proposals will eventually be Jatd before the 
Government of India for the formation of one or more police 
battahons and the amalgamation of the remaining armed and 
cvH police These proposals, however, cannot be worked out 
immediately ..In the meantime, the Lieuteoant-Governor 
would view with regret the reversion of the 3,000 men now in 
the police battalions The formation of the two battalions has 
seriously weakened the armed and civil police m these pro- 
vances The vacancies an the armed police have been filled by 
drafting inferior material from the cni palice, and st has not 
been possible to fill all the vacancies in the latter thereby 
caused On the other hand the presence in the provinces of two 
hughly tramed battalions officered by police officers 1s an asset 
of great value These battalions constitute a force pecularly 
well qualified to cope with emergencies m which it 1s pecessary 
for the civil admuinistravon to ask for assistance from the 
52 H D, Police-A, Progs, 54-60, August 1918 and Pohce-B, 117 123, 

September 1918 i 
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mubtary authorities Demobilisation, however, would alter the 
position The men now serving in the battalions would not be 
reabsorbed in the armed police, for the most part they would 
be merged in the general cavil population, for the officers com~ 
manding the battalions report that the majority of the sepoys 
will at once resign from the battalions in which their pay with 
rations amounts to Rs 22 per month as against Rs 12} tn the 
police The disbandment of the regiment would therefore add 
nothiig to the strength of the pole, whilst depriving the 
provinces of a force whose presence to some extent compensates 
for the loss ofa large proportion of the best of sts armed 
policemen"? To discount the argument that the Army Depart- 
ment cannot be expected to matntain forces no longer required 
for strictly military purposes, they added “In the first place the 
formation of these battahons has seriously weakened for 
the time being the strength of the armed police If these 
battahons had never been constituted, the armed police of these 
provinces would have been stronger than they are at present or 
than they would be on demobilisation In the second place the 
demobilisation of the Indian Army isa process which clearly 
may add to the difficulties of the civil administration Prices are 
high, the agricultural situation 1s grave, dacoiy is mfe 19 consi 
derable parts of the provinces, and there is a clear possibilty 
that the ranks of the dacorts may be swollea by discharged 
soldiers There have been during the last six weeks most serious. 
outbreaks of dacoity along the Gwalior and Dholpur borders. 
Considerable parts of the Lucknow, Meerut and Rolulkband 
divisions are also badly affected, and the Army Department is 
-being asked by telegram to depute two companies of the police 
battalions to the Gwalior and Dholpur borders ™ 
The Government of India stated simply that the military 
authorities will consult the Local Governments before ordering 
the disbandment and willso far as possible meet their con- 
senience in fixing the time of such demobilisation ** 
A Railway Pohce Committee appointed by the Government 
of India m April 1907 had recommended a revision of the 
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arrangements for meeting Government Railway Police charges as 
under — 

(a) The proportion of the supervision charges borne by the 
Railways should be reduced from 7/i0ths to 1/4th 

(b) As regards the rank and file, the Railways should bear 
the cost of the ‘Order’ staff only, while the cost of the ‘Crime’ 
staff should be borne solety by Government imstead of the 
Railways beanag 7/10ths of the cost of the combined staff 

(c) The Railways should bear the whole cost of the “Watch 
and Ward” staff, instead of 7/10ths only 

After prolonged consultations and consideration the 
Secretary of State suggested that the Railways should assume 
sole responsibility for the Watch and Ward Police and Govern- 
ment should entirely take over the Crime and Order staff, pro- 
vided that the Radway Companies on ther side consent to 
relinquish the paral control over this section of the force which 
they at present possess under their contracts and agree to give 
certain concessions such as maintaining aod bauling free of 
charge the carriages used by Railway Police Officers on duty, 
which in the aggregate would be approximately equivalent to 
the additional cost thrown upon Government by the modifica- 
tion contemplated in the present incidence of expenditure The 
new arrangement was introduced from | April 1919 

In the meantime, Mrs Besant had described the reforms 
contained in the Montagu-Chelmsford Report as ‘unworthy of 
England to gne and India to take’, and the Congress had 
condemned the proposals as “disappointing and unsatisfactory”, 
re-affirmed the demands made jomtly with the Muslim League 
in 1916 and 1917 and declared that nothing Jess than self- 
government Within the Empire can satisfy the Indian people in 
aspecial session held at Bombay under the presidentship of 
Syed Hasan Imam on 29 August 1918 The Moderates had 
nok aptended the special session and formed a new pariy 
im November, which became the nucleus of the National 


Liberal Federation of Jadia The War had ended on lI 
November 


The Rowlatt Committee had submitted their report shortly 
afier the Montagu Chelmsford Report was published They 
tevicwed the course of revolutionary activities in the various 
Provinces of India from 1905 onwards m considerable detail 
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and observed that “the forces at the command of the Govern- 
ment have been limited to those provided and regulated by the 
Criminal Law The powers conferred by Regulation LE of 1818 
have been in force throughout the whole existence of ihese 
conspiracies Since March 1915 there have been the Defence 
of India Act and the Rules under ıt The Foreigners Ordinance, 
1914, and the Ingress into India Ordinance 1914 were epacted 
early in the autumn of the preceding year, 

“These powers have been largely used In the Punjab a 
threatening situation was termmated in 1907 by the deportation 
under Regulation JIL of Lajpat Ras and Azt Singh The much 
more ominous plots and disturbances connected with the return- 
mg Sikhs m 1914 and 1915 were crushed by extra-judicial 
measures and the ringleaders 10 outrage were tried and convict- 
ed under the Defence of India Act procedure In a sense, 
therefore, difficulty has not been experienced in dealing with 
these conspiracies” They asserted, however, that the “position 
at the end of 1913 was universally regarded as a very dangerous 
one early m 1914 un was recognised that the forces 
of law and order working through the ordinary channels were 
beaten,” and concluded that there would have been great 
difficulties in the absence of the special measures adopted in 
1914 and 1915 

They furnished certam statistics of ‘revolutionary outrages’ 
and conspiracies 14 Bengal since 1906 to show how the ordinary 
machinery of the criminal Jaw had failed in Bengal and ascribed 
the failure to want of evidence, paucity of police, facilities 
enjoyed by the criminals, diffculty ın proving possession of 
arms etc, distrust of the evidence produced, confessions before 
the police being largely useless, murders of approvers and wit- 
nesses and the length of trials 

Speaking of the relation between convictions and persistence 
of crime they said‘ Now crime is not satisfactorily dealt with, 
however, certainly sts commission may be followed by punish- 
ment, unless st 15 checked thereby The convictions are 
often so Jong after the offence and acquittals are so numerous, 
that as regards their deterrent or preventive influence the 

proceedings cannot be assigned cather a date or a value They 
stated that the persons interned under the Defence of India Act 
would be duc for release, that the terms of rmprisonnient of many 
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“dangerous convicts” Would be coming to an end, that there 
would be a large number of disbanded soldiers in the Punjab 
among whom it may be possible to stir up discontent and that 
the measures taken agaist the revolutionary movement under 
the Defence of India Act had sot so broken ut that the 
possibilities of conspiracies being revived could be safely 
disregarded 
Recognizing on the one hand that much cannot be expected 
from punitive measures and on the other that the real difficulty 
was “the scarcity of evidence”, they suggested, as a permanent 
measure of general application, that legislation to secure the 
punishment of seditious crimes might take the shape either of 
changes in the general law of evidence or procedure, which of 
sound would be advssable 1n regard to all crimes, or changes 10 
the substantive law of sedition or modifications in the rules of 
evidence and proccdure m such cases, designed to deal with the 
special features of that class of crsme ¢ g an amendment of the 
law which excludes confessions and ad.mssions unless made as 
required by section 164CrP C and a relaxation of the rule 
of practice which requires corroboration of the testimony of an 
accomplice They felt, in fact, that these and many other 
matters connected with Indian craminal procedure might be well 
worth mvestigating 
They suggested further that thre permanent addihons to 
the law should be made for dealing with seditious crime a 
permanent enactment on the Imes of Rule 25 A Defence of 
India Act for the punishment of persons having prohibited 
documents i their possession or control with sntent to publish 
or orenlate them, the extension of the principle of section 565 
Cr PC to all persons convicted of offences against the State, 
whether previously convicted or not, and the admission upon 
written notice to the accused of evidence of previous conviction 
for seditious Crime or association With persons so convicted im 
all cases where there Was a question of seditions mtent 
Thereafter they dealt with emergency measures and said that 
these should be enacted, but come into force upon votification 
by the Governor-General m Council and that emergency powers 
should be of different degrees and at should be possible to 
wniroduce them in compartments as the situation may develop, 
and popgesied tnat tht tials for seditious crime should be held 
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by a Bench of 3 Judges without juries or assessors and without 
preliminary commitment proceedings or appeal, along the lines 
imd down in sections 5 9 inclusive of the Defence of India Act 
and made it clear that section 512 Cr PC would apply to these 
trials 

They described 10 detad the procedure to be followed im 
such cases The proceedings would start with a detailed written 
complaint by the Government Prosecutor setting out full partı- 
culars of what was intended to be proved against cach accused, 
the prosecution witnesses would be examined in chief with no 
cross-exanunation by the accused af this stage, a charge would 
be framed against the accused against whom there was prima 
facie evidence, the court would then adjourn for not Jess than 
10 days, the accused remaining in the “custody of the court’, 
the police papers would be placed before the court, which may, 
fat thinks nmght, allow at its absolute discretion, copies of 
some of these papers to the accused, cross-cxamination and 
tnal would proceed on the expiry of the adjournment, the 
accused would be entitled to give evidence on bis own behalf, 
subject to the consequences provided by the Law of England, 
statements proved to have been made and recorded by a police 
officer not below the rank of Superintendent, where they were 
read over to the person making it and signed by him, and 
slatements of witnesses made at the tna] and not set cross- 
examined upon were to be admissible if the death or the 
absence of the witness had been caused in the interest of the 
accused The trials would be held wherever convenient. 

Thereafter, they stated that some of the preventive powers 
of the Defence of India Act should be continued after the 
Act expired to keep conspiracies under control in feture 
and sad “By these means alone has the conspiracy been 
paralysed for the present, and we are unable to devise any ex- 
pedient operating according to strict yudicial forms which can 
be relied upon to prevent sts reviving, to check it if st does 
revive, or, im the last resort, to suppress itanew This will 
snvolve some infringement of the rule normally safeguarding the 
uberty of the subject We have endeasoured to make that 
unfringement as small as we think possible consistently with the 
production of an effective scheme” They thought that the 
“possibilities to be provided for’ ranged from “iacypient sedi 
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uon to incipient anarchy” and said that the existing powers 
under Rules 3-7 and 124 of the Defence of India Act, 1915 
should be continued, but no interference with liberty must be 
penal m character and the person whose liberty was taken away 
should not be confined in a saul, there should be an enquiry 
which must be yudictal im the sense that it must be fair and im- 
partial and “as adequate as it can be made”, every order of 
ynterference with hiberty should be made by the Local Govern- 
ment, should mention the holding of the above-ment oned 
enquiry and declare thatit was necessary “an the intrests of 
public security”, and the order should be for a hanted ume, 
not exceeding a year renewable by a new order, NOt neces- 
sanly a new enquiry 

Finally, they recommended the creation of an Investigating 

Authority to inquire “an camera” upon any materials which it 
might think fit and without being bound by rules of evidence. 
This Authority would call the person, tell him what was alleged 
against hom and investigate the matter as farly and adequately 
as possible sn the manner of a domestic tribunal The sources 
of snformation would not be disclosed and no Advocates would 
be permitted on ether side No witness would be examined 
and st was not necessary that the person concerned be present 
m the entire enquiry, but any suggestions by such person 
would be tested af considered relevant and reasonable At 
the end, a conclusion would be certified to the Local Govern~ 
ment It was suggested that one member of the Authority 
should be a non-official Indian ** 

It may seem surprising that a Committee presided over by a 
Judge of the King’s Bench Division of the British High Court 
of Jusuce, who must, undoubtedly, bave been ymbued im full 
measure with the traditional British respect for the liberty of 
the individual, could make such outrageous recommendations, 
but st has been shown already in the case of Sir James 
Fitzjames Stephen how the consctence of even a high jodial 
luminary can be suborned by Imperialist considerations The 
“path to the bomb,’ in Mr Morley's words, however dangerous, 
was so tempting and easy to tread 
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The annual session of the Congress held at Delby in 
December crineized the Committee's recommendations and 
demanded the repeat of all repressive laws and ordinances and 
the establishment at an carly date of complete responsible 
government in India The Hindus and Mushms Were united 
at this time and a great opportumity had come, an opportunity, 
the like of which comes but rarely in the lives of nations, 
which, if grasped, could have led to rapid and peaceful progress 
towards responsible Goverament m the country, but India’s 
tryst stil was with conflict and suffering and Britain's with 
repression in this part of the world 

Although the pohce had responded loyally and suffered a 
number of casualties 13 dealing with the revolutionary movement, 
distrust of armed bodies of the force continued and was utilized 
to emphasize the importance of retaining the leadetship in 
European hands by the mihtary authorities as well as the 
Ishogton Commission However, the Indian (Impenal) Police 
was recognized atlast as the Indian Police Service, but the 
proposal to enact a new All-India Police Act was postponed 
again for political reasons 

The people of the country at large and the Indian Army 
co-operated with and contributed to the war effort magmifi- 
cently on Englands side Nevertheless, the CIDs were 
strengthened further, widespread use was made of repressive 
legislation and the ground was prepared for invoking its 
continued use even after the war Crime increased as was 
mevitable in a penod of external war and internal economic 
distress and the machinery of the criminal law remained. 
ineffective to deal with it The police, under staffed and 
under-equipped, remained under severe stress and belated 
efforts were made to sustain their morale by nominal increases. 
in pay and allowances, which, however, were attended with 
retrograde measures of economy in several provinces 


Through the First Non- 


Co-operation Movement 
1919-1925 


HE CONGRESS had, no doubt, dubbed the Montagu- 

Chelmsford proposals as unsatisfactory, but its declarations 
had assumed that India would remain a part of the Empire, 
there was also acute economuc, distress in the country, which 
was Dhely to continue, but terrorism, which had been "confined 
to isolated and very small parts of India and to a microscopic 
body of people, had been very largely suppressed and the 
Government's own intelligence appreciation was that states- 
manship rather than good police methods were required to 
deal with the politcal situation But the Government had 
other ideas 

Speedy action had been taken already to maintain the 
morale of the bureaucracy and the subordinate ranks of the 
police as far as was possible within the existing constraints, 
The Rowlatt Commitice had recommended the strengthening 
of the regular ctiminal law also, but that would have been 
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a tedious process, while repressive measures had been found 
to be so easy to promulgate and enforce 


Accordingly, the Indian Criminal Law (Amendment) Bill 
No Land the Criminal Law (Emergency Powers) Bill No II of 
1919, framed on Ines recommended by the Rowlatt Com- 
mittee, were introduced in the Legislative Council on 6 
February 1919 Speaking on the occasion, Jinnah warned “of 
these measures are passed, you will create in the country from 
one end to tre other a discontent and agitation, the hike of 
which you have not witnessed, avd st will have, believe me, a 
most disastrous effect on the good relations that have existed 
between the Government and the people” ? Gandhi announced 
the launching of a passive resistance movement vf the Bulls 
were passed, but the Governament were determined 

Bit No {underwent material alterations and was postponed, 
but Bill No 11 was passed, in spite of the united opposition of 
all elected Indian members of the Council and was published 
asan Act on 18 March It provided the Government with 
special powers to require secunty, to restrict residence to 
a particular place, to direct abstention from specified acts, to 
arrest and confine persons in places and under conditions as 
prescribed, and enabled ‘anarchical’ offences to be tried 
expeditiously by a ‘strong’ court consisting of three High 
Court Judges, with no nght of appeal The Anarchical and 
Revoluionary Crimes Act (IX of 1919) was passed and came 
into force from 21 March 

An agitauon agamst the Act had commenced already 10 
February, as it threw unjustified power into the hands of the 
police leaving peop’e to a state of na vakil, na dall, na 
appeal (no advocate, no argument, no appeal) in fact, the 
Act was compared to the proceedings of Nadir Shah On 
23 March, Gandhı called for a karta! throughout the country 
on the 30th and subsequently changed it to 6 April and “a 
mighty wave of mass demonstrations, strikes, unrest and 
noting spread over many parts of India’ By a mistake, the 
hartal was observed m Delhi on 30 March Swami Shraddha- 
nanda addressed a huge gathering im front of the Juma 
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ajasid The Police and military {ried to disperse a mammoth 
procession and opened fire killing some people * 

The meetings and kartais orgamzed on 6 Apri were 
tended to put pressure on the Government to withdraw the 
Act, but there was some violence at Amritsar, because of which 
Dr Sa-Ud-din Kitchlew, Bar-at-Law, who had received a part 
of his education in Germary, and Dr Satyapal, a newspaper 
editor, Who had been debarred from poblic speaking, were 
arrested under the Defence of India Act and deported from the 
Punjab oa 10 Apri A procession protesting agaist this 
achon was fired upon twice with many casualties The crowd 
tutged violent and acts of murder, pillage and scendiarism 
followed Gandhi, who was On his way to the Punjab by train 
was detatned at Palwal, a railway station before Delhi, on the 
10th and returned to Bombay By midday on that day, violent 
mobs were reported to be holding possession of Amritsar and 
there were repercussions 11 Lahore Efforts to contain the 
situation led to a state of “open anarchy” im these two ciues 
and “a definite exbrbitioa of antrBritish and revolutionary 
fechags commenced in the cies of the Central Punjab ™ In 
Amntsar five Europeans were murdered, baths and post offices 
were burnt and a church was destroyed A raway station near 
Amritsar was also burnt Disturbances contmued and two 
Europeans were murdered i Lahore on the 12th Telegraph 
wires were cut at several places and a goods train was deratied 
Police and troops opened fire repeatedly, but some policemen 

remained mactive ‘ 

On 13 Apul, the Punjab Government apphed to the 
Government of India for exceptional powers to meet the situa- 
tiga, including suspension of the functions of the ordinary 
crymioal courts and the establishment ef Martial Law ta Lahore 
and Amutsar and trial of offences under section 2 of the Bengal 
Regulation of 1804 AH public meetings were prohibiied On 
the same afternoon, a meeting was beld in Jalhanwala Bagh, an 
open place surrounded by buildings, with only one èxit, m 
Amrusar Brrgadier-General Dyer marched to the meeting with 
90 Gurkha and Balucht soldiers aud 2 armoured cars with 


3 Hunter Report, p 6, Majumdar et al, op cit, p 934, Tendulkar, op 
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which he blocked the exitand instantly opened fire upon the 
crowd of several thousands assembled there, without any 
warning 1650 rounds were fired and, according to officrak 
figures, 379 persons were killed and 1,200 wounded The action 
was approved by the Provincial Government, but 8 brutality 
“flamed hatred im Indian hearts which was not extinguished 
for many years’ On the following day, a crowd at another spot 
was bombed and machine-gunned from the air Gujrsawala 
was affected on the 14th and aeroplanes were also used there to 
contro] the situation 

An announcement was made on the same day that “at 
remains for the Governor-General in Council to assert m the 
clearest manner the intention of the Government to prevent by 
all means, however drastic, any recurrence of these excesses 
He will not hesitate to employ the ample military resources at 
his disposal to suppress organized outrages, rioting or concerted 
opposition to the Maintenance of law and order "8 Proclama- 
fons as requested by the Punjab Government were sssued and 
Martial Law was declared in Amritsar and Lahore on the 15th, 
in Gujranwala on the 16th, 1m some more districts on the 17th, 
in Gujarat on the 19th and im Lyallpur on the 24th, but the 
Ordinary Courts Martial were substituted by tribunals similar 
to those constituted under the Defence of India Act The 
Seditrous Meetings Act was invoked and extended to several 
districts, more leaders were deported, action was taken against 
several newspapers and a wave of repression was let loose 
Many excesses were committed Men were made to crawl on 
all fours and there were public Roggings for petty technical 
offences or disobedience of orders There were violent disorders 
ım Bombay, where the Mounted Police resorted to a brutal 
charge and in Ahmedabad, the UP, Bibar and Ọnssa, the 
CP, Calcutta and Madras also® In the NWFP, a City 
Police Battalion had to be raised in May for the defence of 
Peshawar city 

In the Punjab, a large number of ‘punitive’ police posts 
were sanctioned at a total annual cost to the localities concern- 

5 G ofl Res 144-1919, HD Poll , 318-23A, May 1919 
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ed of over Rs three Jakhs and 47 of them were continued 
beyond the end of 1919 Huge amounts were also recovered 
under section ISA of the Police Act as compensation for 
damage to Government property (over Rs. three lakhs in 
Lahore, over Rs six lakhs in Gujranwala and over Rs eleven 
lakhs in Aniritsar) In trials held by the Martial Law Comms- 
stoners, 108 death sentences were passed of which 23 were 
maimtamed and the rest commuted to upprisonment, there were 
26S sentences of transportation of which only two were main- 
tamed, 258 were reduced and 5 persons were released, of 191 
sentences of shorter duration, $8 were maintamed, 136 were 
reduced and 2 persons were released Martial Law was lifted an 
all areas, eacept railway lands, on IL June and in railway areas 
on 25 August ? 

Gandhi called off the movement because of the widespread 
disturbances in certain parts of the country and the Government 
appomted a Dssorders Inquiry Commuttee under Lord Hunter 
am October, which included five Europeans and Sir Sultan 
Ahmed, Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and Pandit Jagat Narain to 
enquire soto the Punjab disturbances The Congress was 
reluctantly forced at the annual session at Amritsarin Decem- 
ber to agree to cooperate with the Montagu-Chelmsford 
Reforms, but the stuation changed a few months later and a 
combined Congress Kinlafat non-tooperation campaign was 
decided upon in 1920 

While repression wasia full swing, with shootings, hang- 
ings, bombing from the air and extremely severe sentences, the 
Government of India conveyed them views on the remaining 
recommendations of the Islington Commission to the Secretary 
of State m June They opposed the admission of Indians to 
the Landon examination, even though this was contrary to the 
proposals in the Reforms Report, because ‘“yacial arrogance 
remamed undiluted and racial sentiments were expressed no 

less vulgarly than they had been before,’’® and also because 
they were afraid of the itelectual superiority of Indian candi- 
dates They said ‘ We have, moreover, to take account of the 
possibility, anticipated by more than one of the Local Govern- 
ments, that if the examination in England is opened without 
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reserve to Indians, it will be difficult to guarantee the propor- 
tion of Europeans hitherto considered essential’ A further 
argument was that, mn that case, “individual castes or races 
may secure over representation." They recommended, there- 
fore, that 25% of the vacancies inthe FPS in all provinces, 
except the N W F P and Burma, should be filled by the recrunt- 
ment of Indians in India—15% by competitive exammmation 
among nominees on a provincial basis and 10% by promotion, 
that the post of the I G P should be excluded from the ICS 
cadre and included im the Police cadre, that the salary of the 
Commissioners of Police, Calcutta and Bombay shouid be in 
the scale 2,000-—100—2,5C0, that 50% of the posts of Dy Ss P. 
should be filled by direct recruitment by selection, and that 
their scale of pay should be Rs 200-400 (10th year)-~EB-~420- 
600(25th year)? 
A long Minute of Dissent was added fo this fetter by Sir C 
Shankaran Nair?® He opposed the distinction between the 
Imperial and Provincial Branches of the Police Service, because 
there was no difference between the dues performed by the 
officers of the two Branches, the recruitment examination held 
in London was of a low standard and by no means difficult to 
pass, whereas the directly appointed Dy SsP were graduates 
of unversities and their work had been generally superior to 
that of ther European colleagues, the London examinatioa 
was closed to Indians, with the result that all the members of 
the superior service were Europeans, which amounted to racial 
Giserimination against Indians and was unjustified and impoli- 
uc, the Royal Commission had recommended the opening of 
the London exammation to Indians and the Government of 
India were also of the same view when they addressed the 
Local Governments in 1918 and, although recruitment of Indians 
to the superior service was now proposed to be held m India 
also, the maintenance of two services—the higher predominant- 
ly European and the lower predominantly Indian—would keep up 
an undesirable racial difference, no administrative inconvenience 
was likely to arise from the abolition of the distanction and it 
would not necessarily lead to what was called the swamping of 


9 Govt. of India letter to Secretary of State, Finance Depta No 213 of 
1919 dated 18-6-5919 
10 HD. Palen aA. Proe 27. July 1919 
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the higher branch by Indians, to which a homt ought be put as 
had been proposed in the contemplated recruitment in India: He 
suggested, therefore, that the Impertal and the Provincial 
Branches should be amalgamated with proportions fixed as to the 
numbers to be recrusted in England and im India and that the_ 
same proportions should be observed in making promotions to 
the offices of Superintendents 
He opposed also the Commussion’s recommendation requiring 
a residence of 5 years in England in the case of Indians wishing 
to appears at the London examination, in agreement with the 
views of the Governments of Madras, Bengal and the UP 
and said that the argument that the opening of the London 
exammaton to Indians would make it impossible to regulate 
the proportion of British entrants was not vabd 
because no such difficulty had been felt in the case of the Crit 
Service and the Government of India themselves had been of 
the view ia 1918 that not many Indians would seek entrance 
through that door The apprehended danger that individual 
castes OF faces might secure over representation was also held to 
be unseal He cautioned “One thing is certain the end we 
have in view of removing racial discrimination and of malung 
the people feel that st has been removed will never be achieved 
so long as the London examination 18 closed to Indians; nor 
can we escape the charge of seching to take away with one 
hand what is ostenstbly given with the other, if, m admutung 
Indians to the eaamimation we impose the $ years” residente 
restriction, and there being really no practical difficulties, J have 
no hesitation im affirming that we should adhere to the view 
expressed in July 1918 ” 
He pleaded that the proportion of recruitment to be made 
in India should amount to 33% with an annual increase of 12% 
for the next 10 years, instead of 25% and said “The Police 
Department 1s described as a security service It is so m the 
sensein which the Police is everywhere in the world If a 
politcal significance is sought to be attached to this description 
of the service m Indsa, } must protest against the assumption 
that underhes st It has been acknowledged repeatedly and ia 
handsome terms that Indian Police officers and men have served 
the Government with signal loyalty, sometimes in very dificult 
situations and at the risk to their own safety Whether 
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judged by the standards of efficiency or of loyalty to the State, 
Indian Pohce officers have acquitted themselves as creditably 
as their British colleagues Thus being so, there 1s no reason for 
unposing a out of 25%. Even as regards the Indian Cry 
Service, a lumt of 3% to mse by annual merements of 14% 
for the next ten years has been accepted by the Secretary of 
State and the Viceroy The Police Service is not more Impor- 
tant nor are the duties more difficult and delicate than those 
of the Indian Civil Service lt will be remembered that the 
opinion has been expressed by several persons who are compe- 
tent to judge that af a gust and hberal policy had been followed 
throughout these years in the matter of the admission of 
Indians to the higher offices of Ube various public services, the 
present political situation would not have developed “° In fact 
the Madras Government had proposed Indian recruitment up to 
40%, and he said that sf the annual merement m recrutiment 
4s not accepted, the proportion should be fixed at 40% 

He opposed the proposal of a competitive examination 
among nominees for the Indian recruitment also, favoured 
direct recruitment by competitive examination and said SI 
attach as much importance to character and other qualities as 
others do, but 1 cannot follow the argument that men of 
character can be better found out by a Selection Committee 
which will be bound to act more or less on recommendations 
Uowsoever much the test of exsmination may be decried and 
that of nomination lauded, the fact remains that it is the 
almost universal belief among Indians (and the belief 15 by no 
means confined to Indians) that nomination 1s nothing more 
and nothing better than a system of patronage which 1s extre- 
mely demoralizing and which besides does not yield satisfactory 
results Nommation has proved a failure ” 

The Secretary of State's orders on the subject were issued 
in instalments ® Ina telegram dated the 23 October, the pay 


11 BRD Polce-A Progs, 1-14, Nov 1921 The reasons for which 
certain departures were made from the recommendations of the 
Government of India were explained in ihe Secretary of States 
despatch No 14 of & January 3920, in which tbey were also 
asked to consider what the future policy should be with regard 10 
qhe recruument of Dy Ss P ain sew of the rocruument of Tadians to 
the IPS on India Regulations with regard to the LPS and the 
PPS were issued lo all Local Governments and Admonirauions on 
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scales proposed for Inspectors General, the Commisstoners of 
Police, Calcutta and Bombay and Dy 55 P. were approved, 
the latier two effective from 36 October 1919 A selection 
grade on Rs 700 for 7%G of the cadre was added to the scale 
for DySsP In another telegram dated 27 November, 
it was ordered that the cxssting divisor into Impenal and 
Provincial Branches would be retained, the London examination 
would not be opened to Indians, but the Secretary of Stale 
seserved the power to admit Indians 11 very excepyonal cucum 
stances, Indians would be rectusted in India as recommended, 
but the proportion of vacancies for this purpose would be increas 
cd to 33%, instead of 25% (10% inthe NW EP, and 22% 12 
Burma), 22%; bemg recruited by competition and 11%% by the 
prorouon of Dy Ss P , overseas allowance would be introduced 
for the European members of the IPS at rates which were iadi 
cated, the pay scales of the I PS applicable to Europeans and 
Indians althe would be Jumior Scale—Rs 325-325-350-350- 
375-375-400- 400. 450-£B-500-500-550-$00-600-650 and Semor 
Scale—Rs $00 (4th year) 525-525 550-$50-000-600-650-700-750- 
7§0-8C0-50-950-EB-1,000-1,000-1,050- 1,050-1,100+1, 100 1,150— 
to be introduced from January 1920, wm supersession of the 
earlier orders, grants will be made instead of advances, for the 
purchase of uniform and horses, and the appomtments to be 
made in India would be open to “persons domiciled sn Bansh 
India. and born in British India of parents habitually resident in 
India and not established there for temporary purposes only" 
Fifteen Indians were appointed to the IPS under the new 
arrangements in 1920 
It will be recalled that the weakness of the judicial branch 
had remained unremedied Ina note appended to the Islington 
Report, Sir Abdur Rahim had pleaded that the judicmry should 
be recruited mainly from the higher branches of the legal 
profession consisting of barristers, sakids of High and Chief 
Courts, advocates and pleaders'* Certain lawyers, in their 
evidence before the Commission, had demanded a complete 


30 June 1920, winch included questions relating to organization 
recruitment, probation and training and grants for umform and 
horses In the case of the PPS, provision was also made for the 
retirement of inefficient offers and travelling allowance 

12 Ishngtos Report, Vot Jp 435 
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Separation of judicial and executive functions and the consti- 
tution of a separate judicial service manned by lawyers and: 
controlled by the High Courts The Commission had agreed to. 
the principle that a part of the higher judiciary may be recruited 
from the legal profession in India The Government of India 
decided m September only that 1/12th of superior judicial posts 
should be filled by direct recturtment in India of enrolled 
advocates, sais or first class plerders ** 

At the same time, the Government of India Act was rushed 
through the British Parlament and passed in December 1919, 
to be enforced from 1921 It made a clear division of the 
functions of the Central and Provincial Governments and intro- 
duced “dyarchy” at the provincial level by classifying subjects 
of legislation and administration as ‘reserved’ and ‘trans- 
ferred’ The ‘transferred’ subjects were to be im the charge 
of Indian Ministers responsible to the legislatures, while the 
Governors were vested with special powers with regard to the 
‘reseryed' subjects, which included aater aha, Internal Law and 
Order, Administration of Justice and Finance and were to be 
in the charge of Executive Councillors not removable by the 
legislatures The Governors had extensive powers of inter- 
ference in ‘transferred’ subjects also Civil and Criminal Law 
and Procedure was keptin the Central sphere The Governor- 
General remained directly responsible to the Secretary of State 
and the Britsh Parliament Constitutionally, therefore, the Act. 
made no real advance towards responsible government 

However, the Governor-General’s Executive Council was 
enlarged and came in practice to have 3 Indians The Centrah 
Legislature was made bicameral, with a Council of State and a 
Legislative Assembly Elections to the non-official seats an both: 
houses were to be direct and the franchise was based on a high 
property qualification The powers of the Central Legislature 
were made extensive in theory, but were greatly limited in fact 
The Governor-General could certify measures rejected or un- 
satisfactorily amended by either house as essential for the safety+ 
and tranquillity of British India and promulgate Ordinances, 

af’ necessary, in cases of emergency Budget grants were classified* 
as ‘voted’ and ‘charged’, the Legislature having no control overs 


33 Home (Ests) Progs, Nos 61 62, February 3919, Dp 35 & 42. 
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the latter, which covered, iter alia, political and defence 
expenditure and the salaries and pensions of the personne) of 
the Secretary of State’s Services ‘The distinction between 
Regulation and Non-Regulation Provinces was removed and 
all the Provinces became Governors’ Provinces (N.W FP 
included in 1932) The Provinces continued to have vorcameral 
legislatures, called Legislative Councils, but the pumber of 
members was increased 

Separate representation was provided to Muslims, Euro- 
peans, Anglo Indians, Indian Christians and Sikhs (in the 
Punjab) through their own electorates Governors had powers 
-with regard to the Provincial Legislatures similar to those of 
the Governor-General at the Central level Michael Edwardes 
has stated that by ‘continuing the principle of separate electo- 
rales, tbe administrauon hoped to keep the nationalist mowe- 
ment divided and to support its own assertion that the Indian 
Netional Congress was not representative of all the Indian 
people’? The Act provided for a review of the situauon by a 
Commission of Enquiry on the expiry of 10 years * 

While these developments were taking place in the political, 
administrative and constitutional fields, there was a great 
increase in crime throughout the country due to general unrest 
and adyerse economic conditions Food riots broke out m 
several places and were suppressed with vigour Dacoities 
creased abnormally in Bengal and a smal] special staff drawn 
from the sanctioned strength was put on special duty for 
3 months to deal with the problem Crime incre. sed substan- 
tially under certan other heads also, The police force available 
‘being madequate, the percentage of cases m which mvestigation 
was refused mereased from 26 to 279 In fact, out of a total of 
39,529 burglaries, 11,671 were not investigated and this was 
considered satisfactory Even so, the percentage of convictions 
came down from 524 to 49.7 Crime increased substantially in 
Calcutta City also The ordinary reserve of constables was 
increased, but the pay was reported still to be much below the 
ining wage, so much so that in several instances, the men had 
to be content with only one meal a day Recruntment was 
naturally difficult, of locals as well as upcoupirymen, and 3 
large number of recruits deserted or resigned, the toral casualties 


14 Edwardes op cit, p 199; Majumdar et al, op cit, pp 916-919 
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in the year msing to 3,149. This situation was aggravated by 
the fact that police buldiags were generally in a miserable con- 
dition and funds were not provided to put the housing of the 
force on a satisfactory footmg The pay of the SIs was also 
reported to be totally madequate Jn order to cope with this 
problem without increasing expenditure, it was decided to 
designate writer H Cs, as A Sis with 50% of the vacancies of 
Sts reserved for this class of officers * 

‘There were frequent complaints of inadequacy of wages in 
the village police also The Bengal Village Self-Government 
Act was passed during the year. This was an attempt to 
practically re-create a Village Community Organization, Its 
most important provision, which was applied gradually in one 
district after another, established in each group of villages a 
a Union Board with a President and nine members (six elected 
by the focal inhabitants and three nommated by the District 
Magistrate) A number of Unions were formed mto areles and 
each cirele wag put under a Sub-Deputy Magistrate responsible 
tothe SDO Ineach Union, a number of daffadars exercised 
control over groups of chaukidars with the relationship 
between them being somewhat similar to that between Head 
Constables and Constables The chaukidats wore a blue tunic 
with a blue page: and their own dhoth, while the daffadars wore 
a AAoks tune and a red pogri Both wore brown leather belts 
‘They were the employees of the Union Boards and were under 
the control of the President, but were also responsible to the 
SP through bis subordinates They were pad by the Union 
Boards which were empowered to levy taxes for this and other 
purposes la some of the more advanced areas, Union Benches 
and Courts were also established for the trial of petty cavd and 
criminal cases and the chaukidars were required to assist these 
courts and to serve their processes in criminal matters, they 
had the same responsibilities as were Imposed by the Chavhidan 
Act of 1870 

In reviewing the police administration report of the year, 
the Local Government observed “The prevailing note of the 
report is the lament that financial stringency ts hampering the 
work of the department im all directions and preventing the 


IS The change wes Spprosrd by the Secretary of Staje sn April 1920, 
Police-A, 126-127, April 1920 
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expansion and increased efficiency which is demanded by 
progressive standards of provincial development The Police 
Department cannot afford to stand still, but the increased cost 
of ving, of equipment and of buildings threatens a retrogres~ 
sion, unless the fact ss accepted that the services rendered to 
the community by the department are worth paying for, and it 
ss false economy to stunt its growth ” 

Assam was not affected by the Rowlatt Bill agitation, but 
there was a substantial increase in crime under the heads of 
rioting, theft and burglary In the latter, about 20% of the 
cases reported were not investigated, because in a strength of 
3,658, there were only 188 officers and 1,323 men in police 
stations and outposts and there were about 200 vacancies. 
Punitive measures had been started to deal with the Kuki 
rebellion mm 1918 and it was suppressed by the end of May- 
The discipline of the force left much to be desired, the ordinary 
reserves Were considered adequate and the members of the 
investigating staff were reported to be of poor detective ability 
generally The four Battalions of the Assam Rifles were re- 
armed with 303 rifles 

The increase in crime was of phenomenal dimensions in 
Bihar and Orissa, dacoity cases wcreasing by 100% over 1918 
and burglary cases increasing from 17,643 to 28,338 Out of 
815 dacoities, only 141 coald be prosecuted and 83 convicted. 
About 16,000 employees of the EF Railway workshops at 
Jamalpur went on a strike from i December and the strike 
continued for 47 days A Mbitary Pohce Company from 
Bhagalpur had to remain on duty there throughout this penod 
and was assisted by Armed Pohce detatchments from the 
districts Re-adjustments were made in the Armed Reserves 
that at Patoa being reduced by 4 H Cs and 60 Constables and 
those at Bhagalpur, Hazaribagh and Manbhum being increased 
by a total of 6 HCs and 90 Constables In addition, & 
Mounted Miltary Police Company was raised with a strength 
of 113 officers and men There were Constables Tranmg 

Schools at Nathnagar and Cuttack 

In the UP, there were pitched battles between dacoits and 
the police and the number of dacoities came down slightly, but 
about 26% of the cognizable cases reported were not envestigat- 
ed The two battalions raised an 1918 for military duties were 
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disbanded from 1 April, except for two compames which 
were demobilized in July Incidentally, the Mainpuri Conspiracy 
case was decided on 1 September In the Punjab, there was 
a 13% increase im true cognizable crime and the number 
of dacarties was thrice as many as 10 1918, which was ascribed 
partly to the influx of demobilized men The percentage of 
cases convicted fo true cases was 31 51 Some increases Were 
sanctioned m the pay and/or allowances of the subordinate 
police The Chief Court at Labore was converted mto a High 
Court 
The increase covered all heads of crme m the NWFP, 
which was ascribed partly to the 3rd Afghan War Murder 
cases increased to 563 The police force, having been cut down 
to the barest limit, was reported to have proved totally insaffici= 
ent in numbers to cope with the crime situation Even a 
the additional police force was further and considerably 
reduced from 1 January 1920 In the CP, there was an 
sncrease of 30% in reported crime, as the general ary 
were aggravated by faminas and scarcity condinons . i 
districts Only 51% of the cases reported were intesnpatr Ak 
Bombay also, total crime increased by about 20% and the strike 
10 the Mills in the beginning of the year invalved about 1,25,000 
workers The Local Government wrote to the Goverament of 
India with reference to their proposals referred to earlier 
“Since this proposal was submitted events have occurred which, 
m conjunction with increased stringency in the cost of pale 
have made it imperative for this Government to review t 6 
whole question of the emoluments of the police forces tiroir 
out their jurisdicuon The acute economie situation has ha : 
progressively detrimental effect upon all classes of aan 
employees The same cause was to a large extent ee n 
in precipitating the recent industnal crisis in Bombay, 
at one time threatened to paralyse the pubhc hfe of the City 
and to be accompanied by lawlessness and disorder on & scale 
and with consequences hitherto unprecedented The industrial 
unrest ts by no means at an end and there are at this peseti 
moment symptoms which mdicate the grave possibihty of a 
recrudescene, and its extension to other mdustrial centres such 
as Sholapur and Abmedabad These occurrences are largely duc 
to causes which are prevalent throughout the Presidency and at 
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ys consequently pow more than ever essential to secure the 
maintenance of a loyal and contented Police establishment "” 
They now proposed slightly more generous allowances to 
Constables and Head Constables This was later found to be 
within their own powers** In Madras, the percentage of 
yacancies of SIs, reserved for the promohon of H Cs was 
raised to 30 in the first mstance with latitude to increase at to 
50 should experience justify such action, 

The total strength of the Civil Police in the whole of 
British India was just under 1,000 officers of the rank of 
DySP and above and just over 2,00,000 officers and men of 
jower ranks The proportion of police to population was } 2,486 
in Behar and Orissa, 11,917 on Bengal, 11,286 m the UP, 
1.1,349 in the CP, 11,258 in Madras, 1 1,051 i the Punjab 
and 1727 in Bombay The vacancies were still sertous Just over 
half of the men only could read and wote There were over 
10,000 officers and men in the military police 

In spite of the senously adverse crime situation and the 
laments of the IsGP, several provincial governments under- 
took a review of the pohce arrangements, primarily, to effect 
economy A small offical committee appointed in the U P an 
the winter of 1918 to examune the case of the armed police had 
pointed out that various economies were possible in the police 
force generally The Licuteoant-Governor was otherwise also 
much concerned wuh the continued increase m the police 
expenditure of the providce as well as the difficulty which was 
being expenenced tn Maintaining the lower ranks of the force 
upto strength There were over 1,00) permanent vacancies of 
constables even after absorbing the men who came back from 
the police battalions. He wanted it to be examined, there- 
fore, ‘whether the goal to be amed at should be a smaller but 
better paid and more efficient force’? and had apporated 2 
representative committee on 29 July 1919 to examine the 
expenditure on all branches of the police force, with the 
exception of the armed police to advise where economies were 
possible, to investigate the various proposals for the improve” 
ment of efficiency and conditions of service and generally to 
give an opinion regarding the allocation and distribution of the 
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vil police Y 
The Committee reported m 1920 and recommended an 
lacrease of two police stations and a reduction in the number 
of outposts from 129 to 95 They suggested certain principles 
for rationahang the duties of Sis, HCs and Constables 
posted to rural and urban police statrons in the interests of 
economy and greater efficiency and recommended a reduction 
of 102 SIs, 6 H Cs, and 326 Constables with the addition of 
61 Naks inthe staff at police stations and rural outposts and 
a reduction of 3 S Is , 349 H Cs and 1,360 Constables with the 
addition of 903 Naks and 550 chaukidars in the watch and 
ward force in urban stations. They were not in favour of the 
total aboliuon of village chaukidars, because that, would be a 
most unpopular step and also because it was al waned a 
carry on an efficient police admmustration by means of officia 
police alone”, while it was “absolutely essential to secure the 
aid of the village community ” However, they Jaid down new 
criteria as to the proportion of chaukidars to population, which 
worked out to a decrease of 35,421 chauhidars They had been 
urged from all sides to recommend a substantial increase 1p 
the pay of chauludars, but did sot do so on account of financial 
considerations Calculatimg that raising the existing pay of 
Rs 3 by Rs 2 even for the reduced strength proposed by them 
‘ould mvolve an additional expenditure of Rs 12} lakhs, they 
recommended only that uniform should be issued to chaukidars. 
free of cost and the reward grant should be increased from 
Rs 26,540 to Rs 1,26,390 The net result of these recommen- 
dations was worked out as a saving of Rs 10,17,860 
They recommended the establishment of training schools for 
constables at suitable centres for improving their efficiency, 
starting with one experimental school at a place where buildings 


17 The subjects to be exantined by the Committee were set oul sn great 
detail under the heads—Allocation and Dustrbution of Police at 
Stations and of Village Chaukidars, Improvement 19 Effinency of the 
Police Force Conditions of Service, The Constitution of the Person~ 
nelof the Subordinate Ranks, and Miscellancous The Committee 
consisted of Mr LC Porter, Commissioner, Lucknow Division, 
as Charman, the 1G P and two District Magistrates as the officia? 
members and Pandit Jagat Narayan and Shaikh Shahid Husain as 
the non officicial members Report of the Cid Police Commitee 
UP, 1919, pp 49-50 
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could most easily be acquired and the constitution of a superior 
grade of constables for performing duties other than purely 
mechanical ones, amounting to about 21% of the strength 

Thei recommendations with regard to pay and allowances 
were Inspectors—five grades on Rs 175(40°4), 200(25%), 
250(20%), 300(16%%) and 350(5%), instead of the existing four 
grades on Rs 150(40%), 175(35°%), 200(20°4) and 250(5%), 
promotion to the two highest grades to be by selection, with 
a definite number of posts assigned to each of the three lines, 
namely, Reserve, Circle and Prosecuting Inspectors, Sergeants-— 
an increase of Rs 25in each of the existing two grades on 
Rs 125 and 100, Sub-Inspectors—four grades on Rs 70(40%), 
80(35%), 100(20%) and 125(5%), promotion to the last being 
by selection, mstead of the existing five grades on Rs 50(16%), 
034%), 70(29%), 80(20%) and 100(5%), Head Constables— 
an increase of Rs IDin each of the existing three grades of 
Rs 15, 20 and 25, Constables—the existing grades on Rs 9, 
10, 1 and 12 to be increased by Rs 4 each and Constables of 
the superior grades to get Rs 3 pm in addition to grade pay 
Various recommendations were made as to allowances of 
different kinds 

They did not favour the proposal to substitute Dy Ss P for 
Circle Inspectors, partially or in toto, partly because the cost 
of the substitution was likely to be considerable and partly 
because the Circle Inspector filled “an indispensable place in 
the police administration "* They recommended an increase an 
the number of prosecuting sub-inspectors and the appointment 
of members of the Bar in place of prosecuting inspectors to 
carry out the whole of the prosecution work in the lower courts 
in two districts, as an experimental measure This, however, 
‘was not even considered by the Local Government for reasons 
of cost 

They proposed the abolition of town chaukidars and their 
replacement by constables m towns with a population of over 
5,000 inhabitants Finally, they recommended strongly that the 
lacrease in the pay of the various grades should be gnen effect 
to with as little delay as possible Similar investigations were 
undertaken in the Punjab, Bombay and the CP 

A direct consequence of the tragic events of 1919 was that 
the Government of India developed a reluctance, except when 
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pressed to the wall, to use the army to suppress nabonalist 
agitations and ihe police became thes chief arm for this pur. 
pose At this particular time, however, they had reports which 
pointed to the existence of a serious state of dissatisfaction 
throughout the subordinate ranks of the Police force, im spite of 
the amehorative steps taken in 1918-19 In one province a 
strike by an important section of the force was presented only 
by the announcement of a substantial all round increase of pay, 
and in at least two provinces unions or associations had been 
formed with the object of drawing the attention of the supenor 
authorities to the grievances of the force by means of combined 
representations Inspectors aud Sub-Inspectors were seriously 
disappomted that no tncrease of their salaries had been angoun- 
ced of promised, while the lower ranks of the force compared 
their pay unfavourably with that of the rank and file of the 
Indian Army and with the wages obtained by manual Jabourers 
The number of resignations was micreasing and the difficulty 
of oblaming satisfactory recruits was continually becoming 
more acute in several provinces 

In view of the impending threat of non-cooperation, they 
addressed all the Local Governments and Admunistrations in 
April 1920 on the subject of improving the pay and prospects 
of the subordmate ranks of the polce force ™ They said 
“A discontented police force is, in the existing circumstances of 
lodia an easy prey to the agitator and a widespread strike of 
the police would constitute a grave political menace The 
Governor Generalin Counci! bas no doubt that Local Govern- 
ments realize the potential dangers of the situation and are 
considering what remedies should be apphed, but he desires to 
inform Local Governments that he 1s prepared to give immedi- 
ate and sympathetic consideration to any proposals that may 
be put forward with the object of providing the administration 
with a contented and consequently more efficient police force 
It ys much more satisfactory from the point of view of the 
Government of India to have carefully considered schemes 
presented to them by Provincial Governments than to be com- 
pelled, as occurred recently, to sanction by telegraph a large 
increase of pay in order to presenta threatened sinke” They 
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called for a report “on the existing state of feeling in the police 
force (excluding Deputy Superintendents and officers of higher 
ranks}? and on the measures considered desirable “to remove 
any well-founded grievances that may be prevalent’, but as 
the objective had sull to be achieved at a minimum of extra 
expenditure, added “The primary object of any general 
revision of pay should obviously be to give the members of 
the force a living wage This will necessarily vary from province 
to province owing to the divergence of Jocal conditions, and 
no uniform standard of pay for India as a whole would be 
possible or desirable Withtn a province local differences could 
to a great extent be adjusted by a system of allowances.” 

In fact, discontent in the police was manifest in England 
also at this ume and the Desborough Committee had been 
appointed there in 1919 to review the pay and conditions of 
service etc of the force That Committee were “satisfied that a 
pohceman has responsibilities and obligations which are peculiar 
to his calling and distinguish him from other public servants aod 
wmumcrpal employees” They considered the police “entitled 
thereby to special consideration in regard to ther rate of pay 
and pensions” They said “A candidate for the Police must 
not only reach certain standards of . physical development, 
but must have a constitution which 1s sound in every way The 
duties the police have to perform are vaned and exacting, they 
are increasing and will probably still sncrease in variety and 
complexity, and a man cannot make a good policeman unless 
his general intelligence, memory and powers of observation are 
distinctly above the average His character should be unblemish- 
ed, he should be humane and courteous and, generally, he 
should possess a combination of moral, mental apd physical 
qualities not ordinarily required in other employments Further, 
when he becomes a constable, he 3s entrusted with powers which 
may gravely affect the liberty of the subject, and he must at all 
times be ready fo act with tact, and discretion and on his own 
imitative and responsibility, mm all sorts of contingencies The 
burden of individual discretion and responsibility placed upon 
a Constable 1s much greater than that of any other public servant 
of subordinate rank 

“The Police also stand in a special relationship to the com- 
munity Each constable on appoiatment becomes one of the 
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duly constituted guardians of law and order for and on behalf 
of the citizens as a whole while be does not relieve the 
citizen from all responsibility for the protection of his own 
property and for bringing offenders to justice, he claims to be 
and xs the pnnopal agent in the prevention and detection of 
crime of all kinds, and generally holds a position of trust which 
atas important be should be able to mamtain We consider it 
essential that the sense of obligation to the public should be 
preserved in the Police, and the reason we dwell on these: 
considerations at some length is that they are fundamental to 
the views we have formed as to the status of the Police and the 
pay they should receive 
“A number of police witnesses have urged that in various 
ways a Constable 1s subject to social disabilities by reason of 
his employment Moreover, he must at all times, both on and 
off duty, mamtain a standard of personal conduct befitting to 
his position, and this does impose upon him certain restrictions 
which do not exist in ordinary employments and hardly apply 
mm the same degree even tn the case of other public servants He 
1s hable to be called for duty at any time in an emergency, and, 
in order that he may be available for unexpected calls, he may 
be restricted 1n his chorce of a residence The special temptatrons 
to which a Constable 1s exposed are obvious, and, as any lapse 
must be severely dealt with, it is only just that his remuneration 
should be such as will not add to bis temptations the difficulties 
apd anxieties mcidental to an imadequate rate of pay The 
policeman's calling also exposes him to special dangers He may 
at any ume have occasion to arrest an armed criminal and 
he may occasionally have to fake part mm suppressing violent 
disorder 
“The policeman is also pat to certain special expenses by 
reason of his employment, for example, he not only requires 
good and sustaining food but the cost of his house-heeping 1s 
increased by the irregularity of the hours at which he has to 
take hrs meals E 
However, these considerations could not be taken into 
account in India, partly because of financial considerations and 
mainly because the repressive purposes for which the Indran 
police were organized did not call for a rank and file of the hind 
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needed in England for what might be called properly police 
functions 

Most of the Local Governments responded to the Govern 

ment of India’s letter with modest proposals for improving the 
pay and prospects of the subordinate police and all these were 
sanchoned with unusual speed The Punjab Government propos- 
ed immediately the following revisions m pay at an extra cost 
of about Rs t Jakhs?* Inspectors~from Rs 150-250 to 180- 
300, Sergeants—fram 80 100 to 150-200, S Is ~from $0 100 to 
50-160, H Cs—from 15-25 to 25-40, and Constables—fiom 10- 
13 to 17-20 Some clarifications were obtained by a ‘cleat 
the bne’ telegram and sanction was issued by the same 
means on 1 May Proposals for increasmg the allowances 
S dmissiple to these ranks followed and were sanctioned on 25 
une 

The U P Government stated in May that “there was, and 
38, great and justifiable discontent throughout the lower grades 
of the police, up to and imcluding Inspectors” and that this had 
been checked by the appointment of a Commitee who had 
been asked to submit their recommendations urgently They sent 
up their proposals for increased pay, as recommended by the 
Committee, on 17 August and the same were sanctioned 
on the 7th September, effective from | Apni, but certain 
alternative grades were suggested for Inspectors The Local 
Government pressed their origiaal proposals which were sane” 
tioned on a subsequent date ** 

The proposals of the Bombay Government submitted in July 
were lnspectors~from Rs 150 250 to 180-300, S Is —~from 
50-100 to a time scale of 75-10/2 145 and two higher grades on 
Rs 140 and 175, H Cs —from 18 35 to 27-50, and Constables 
an increase of Rs 7 per month on the existing rates Proposals 
were made ta respect of allowances also As sanction was not 
issued immediately, a reminder was sent on 17 September 
in which it was stated that “the Inspectors, Sub-Inspectors and 
Sergeants bave resolved to refuse to accept ther pay for 
September due on } October, unless paid at revised rates 
and that the Constabulary while disavowing any intention of 
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strike, had resolved to refuse to do the extra duty imposed on 
them 19 connection with certain publie festivals and race meet- 
ings”, and sanchon was sohcted without any further delay 
whatsoever, because this and this alone could produce good 
feeling and restore confidence in Government in the minds 
of the officers and men Necessary sanction was issued on 
29 September with shght modifications in the pay proposed 
for SIs and HCs Some of the allowances proposed were also 
not sancuoned The revised scales for the different ranks were 
made cece from different dates on the understanding that 
the Local Government did not anticipate that this will cause 
grave discontent or give rise to embarassing demands for equal 
treatment, and that the full cost of the changes sanctioned 
be met by the Local Government in the financial year in ques- 
tion by reappropriation Similar proposals were made and 
sanctioned thereafter an respect of the Sind Police ** 

Improvements in rates of pay and other concessions were 

announced in Bengal towards the end of the year The cadre of 
H Cs was divided into AS Is and H Cs andthe pay range of 
17} to 22} was replaced by 24-30 for H Cs and 25-35 for A SIs, 
Sits were putin a time scale of 80-10/5-130 instead of the 
graded range of 50-100, Constables were allowed pay from 
16-26, instead of 10 13 for unarmed men and 11 to 14 for 
armed men, with a duty allowance of Rs 2, and the scale of 
Sergeants was changed from 126-150 to 135 173 At the same 
time, the strength was mcreased by about 800 all ranks and the 
designation of the EB and Assam Miltary Police Unit at 
Dacca was changed to Eastern Frontier Rifles (Bengal 
Battalion) 

In Bihar and Orissa, revised scales were introduced for 
Inspectors, § Is. were placed in a time scale and the pay of the 
H Cs and Constables of the Military Police was raised, but 500 
Constables were retrenched to meet the extra cost. “The Cons- 
tabulary were also dissatisfied with their rates of pay and there 
was a police strike in Gaya Housing was poor im many places 
and the clothing grant was “lamentably” inadequate The pay 
of constables was raised belatedly from Rs 11-14 to 15-20 with 
retrospective effect from 1 November 1920 
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Ja Assam, the strength of the Civil Police was raised slightly, 
the pay and prospects of the Jower ranks were improved front 
1 Apniand the Sth (Lokra) Battalion of the Assam Rifles 
yas sanchoned in the Bahpara Frontier Tract to ensure the 
protection of the western portion of the north-east fronticr. 
The strength of the first three battalions was mereased to 16 
platoons each and the pay of the NC Qs and men was raed 
by Rs 2} pm 

In reply to a question asked in the Brush Parliament, detail- 
ed information was supplied as to the pay and allowances of 
Constables in the different Provinces of India in March 192] 
and it was stated that the Government of India had reason to 
beheye that there was no longer any widespread discontent 
amang the police with regard to therr pay *? 

The IGP Bengal had been insisting that the disciplinary 
powers of the Ss P, were snadequate and that fegislatson was 
necessary urgently because magistrates trying cases u/s 29 Police 
Act did not realise their importance and imposed sentences 
only of small fines Consequently, the Bengal Government 
enquired again m June whether the Government of Jadia had 
taken wp the question of the revision of the Police Act, 1861, 
abich þad been pending since I90S {a reply, the fatter stated 
that they did not consider that the time was “opportune” to 
undertake the revisiog in the Indian Legislative Connal The 
amendment of the CrPC, was stil pending and both these 
were considered to be “contentious measures" They added 
“The legislation which govecus the police rs at present as much 
provincial as impenal, and there are numerous Local Police 
Acts which deal with the subject not only in large towns hhe 
Caleutia, but also in the distincts, eg in Bombay Under the 


22. In the Madras Presidency, the pay of Constables was Rs. 161, U7L 19}, 
214 10 certain districts, Rs 37, 18,20 and 22 an the rest of the 
Presidency (increments of Re 1 after $ and 17 years’ serice } The pay 
m the City Police was m 4 grades of Rs 22, 23, 23 and 27 The pay 
of H Cs in the Presidency was Rs 26/27, 30 and 35 and in tho 
cny Rs 32,35 and 40 HD, Police B. 28, Apni 1921 In the 
Central Provinces it was Rs 15, 16,17, 38 and 19 (inerate) and 
Rs. 13 {8 15, {6 and {7 (iilutevatey Gncrements of Re J after 2, 8 14 
and 20 years Service In Assam it way Rs. 16, 17 18,19 and 20 
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teforms scheme the control of the police ts to be a provincial 
reserved subject, save in so far as the AIL India Service is 
concemed, and the question of amending the Act by 
provincial legislation will best be left for consideration by the 
Provincial Governments Althovgt, m accordance with the 
proposals now under considerstion, it will probably not be 
possible for provincyal legislatures to amend the Act in question 
without the previous sanction of the Governor-General, yet any 
Local Government which feels difficulty tn working the existing 
Act can come up with proposals for tts amendment on 
specific points, and the Government of India will confine them- 
selves to seeing that the proposals do not impair the Act in 
any respect that 1s considered vital On the other hand any 
atiempt to amend tbe Act m the Central Legislature will tend 
to be regarded as an intrusion upon the sphere of provincial 
business, and st ss doubtful of the Secretary of State, whose 
sanction will probably be required, would agree aes 
The majority and minonty reports of the Hunter Committee 
had been submitted in March and published in May A special 
Congress session held at Calcutta on September 4-9 1920 to 
consider, mter aha, the reports of the committee, adopted a 
non-cooperation resolution sponsored by Gandh: which envisa- 
ged renunciation of titles, resignation by Congress members 
from seats on local bodies, boycott of legislatures and Jaw 
Coutts, withdrawal of children from schools and colleges, refusal 
to buy Briush goods and large scale encouragement of hand- 
spinning and hand-weaving *f The first electrons under the new 
Act were held in November and were boycotted by the Congress 
and the non-cooperation resolution Was raufed at us annual 
session held at Nagpur in December to be put into effect ata 
ume to be determined by the Congress itself or the AICC 
The object of the Congress was now defined as the attainment 
of © Swaraj by all legiumate and peaceful means ” According 
to a Bnitish writer, Gandhi tbus “not only converted the 
nationalist movement mto a revolutionary movement, but also 
made it popular” The Ali India Trade Union Congress was 
founded by NM Joshi dunng the year. 
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Having completed action to Sustain the morale of the police 
at a mmimum cost, the Government of India issued detailed 
directions to the Local Governments in October on the subject 
of the relative responsibilities of the Army and the Police m 
quelling civil disturbances m view of the shift of thinking in 
this regard referred to earlier They said “fa previous discus- 
sions of this question the principle has always been mamtained 
that the preservation of the puble peace 15 the duty of the 
police who should be able to deal promptly and effectively with 
focal disturbances without involving the ard of the military 
This principle was affirmed m 1860, was adhered fo in 1879 
and again 19 1887 It was accepted by the Indian Polce 
Commission, and again in 1907 when st was necessary to point 
out to one Local Government that an improper demand had 
been made upon the military authorites for assistance mM a 
disturbance which could well have been quelled by the employ- 
ment of the police force. The function of the army, on the 
other hand, ts to supptess rebelltan, and to resist invasion ar 
disorders of the nature of a rismg against Government which 
the civil authorities cannot cope with througt the agency of 
the police 

“The Government of Jadia wish again to reaffirm this 
principle which may be summed up in the words of the 
Commission presided over by Sir Ashley Eden in 1879 * 
though the maimtenance of tranquillity and the safety of the 
Buush Government in India depend ultsmately on the existence 
of the military forces, with a sufficient proportion of British 
troops and guns, yet the duty of preserving order, of protecting 
property and of queiling disturbances rests pomaridy on the 
civil police who are employed by the Cvl Government.” They 
are constrained to do so because they have had recent indica- 
tions of a change in the attitude of Local Goseroments 
especially in regard to theif conception of the functions of 
troops allotted to internal secunty duties, of the lability of the 
army as a whole, and of its relation to the civil power It has 
beca maintained im some cases that it is oa the miliary 
authorities that the duty falls of secing that efficient arrange- 
ments are made for internal security and of ensuring that the 
Miltary forces avavable to support the Local Goveroment are 
suficient to meet the extra demands likely to be thrown upon 
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them by the deterioration in the condition of the other armed. 
forces Ifthe mtention ss to impose on the military authorities. 
any responsibilities in excess of those laid down by the Com- 
mission of 1879 . , there would seem to be some misappre-- 
hension as to the meaning to be attached to the phrase “anternal: 
security” From the military point of view itis no more than 
an aspect of the general strategical situauon and the military 
authorities can consider it only in that connection They are. 
not for example justified in quartering troops in certain loca- 
lites to perform functions which properly appertain to the 
police, unless this accords with their general strategical plan. 

From one Local Government indeed comes the significant 

admussion that durmg the strikes of 1920 which were due to 

economic and industrial causes, three battalions of regular 

troops were used for purely police purposes and from a miltary 

point of new man unorthodox manner, 

“This volves a wide departure from the principles 
enunciated the frequent demands on the troops in recent 
years seem to indicate that the principles which should govern 
the relative responsibilities of the police and the military forces 
have been to some extent lost sight of The question 1s one of 
particular importance at the present time in view of the pre- 
sailing industrial unrest, the frequency of labour disputes and 
the possibility of their recurrence Any call upon the aid of the 
military, must inevitably re-act on the efficiency of the 
army Under existing arrangements considerable additional 
expense 1s thrown on the military estimates, both on account 
of the employment of troops instead of the police and on 
account of the movement of troops in anticipation of trouble. 
Moreover the garrisons now demanded by Local Governments. 
are something hke 40 per cent higher than in pre-war days In 
the second place troops are not enlisted in order to perform 
police duties Such employment mvolses a serious interruption: 
in the sequence of therr traimng and tends to jower their general 
efficiency and fighting value. It exposes them moreover to the 
machinations of agitators who do and will continue to foment 
strikes with the deliberate imtention of immobilizing large 
numbers of troops, thus rendering them unavailable for their 
Memura tasks m the field or for the suppression of rebehon. 
Finally, 1t must be remembered that among the British soldiers- 
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of today there are many to whom military mterference m trade 
disputes between employer and employed 3s particularly 
repugnant 
7 the Government of India recognize that aitis difficult in 
every case to lay down categorically the precise point at which 
the function of the police ends and that of the military forces 
begins They are alsa strongly of opinion that it is essential to 
maintain in the hands of the civil authorities any power con- 
ferred on them by law to mvoke the aid of military force mn 
case of necessity I am, therefore, to request that, due 
cansideration may be given to the principles enunciated in the 
foregoing paragraphs, and that the Government of India may 
be furnished at an carly date with your views on the general 
question of a stricter application of these prnciples in the 
future than has been the case in the past Adherence to this 
pobev may, it 1s recognized, necessitate some impravement in 
the trammg and equipment of the police forces of the Local 
Gosernments, some micrease in their number, and some extra 
expenditure on theit maintenance which would fall upon 
provincial revenues These points need no elaboration and will 
doubtless be dealt with in the statement of your views 
“In order to facilitate the pracuical consideration of this 
difficult problem Iam to put before you certain conditions 
which, if as suggested, should be observed im the case of calls 
upon the nuhtary forces for aid in suppressing disturbances 
* Firstly m any case when it might be necessary to invoke 
military assistance the military and auxiliary forces on the spot 
should invanably be employed in the first instance and troops 
should not be called in from outside except as a final resort 
“Secondly the power to summon regular troops from out~- 
stations should be vested in the head of the Local Government 
only, except in cases of great emergency : 
3 E N ee of strengthening the pohce force 
s quate number of Europeans in those 
ee Bi the force definitely told of for the mantenance of 
ublic peace in 
sae pe times of disorder should be carefully 
“Fourthly it rests with the Government of India, sn cases 
where they find that troops are detained on duties other than 
suppression of violent disorder to require the Local Gaver 
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ment to meet the extra charges involved in such detention sag 
Unrest caused by the political developments and continued 
economuc distress manifested tsel in Aarrals, processions and 
public meetings and riots all over the country In Bengal, there 
was a decrease in dacorly and burglary, but murders increased, 
‘The subordinates were stil! dissatisfied with thei wages, recruit- 
ment did not pick up and the G P stated that there was “a 
great deal of leeway stu! to be made up ifan efficient and 
contented police sufficient to meet modern requirements Is to 
be maimtamed.”” There was an overall increase im crime in 
Assam, particularly in murders In Bihar and Onssa, there 
was an ierecdible fall in dacotltes, robberies and burglaries 
The railway strike at Jamshedpur in January resulted m loss 
of hfe when the police arresting men trying to cut the railway 

line were attacked 
In the Panjab and the N W F P , there was an increase in 
total crime and particularly in murders and there was a strike 
on the NW Radway from Apn} to June im the former 
province The Akali peasants rebelled against the rich Govern- 
ment-supported zmahants ın November and the Seditious 
Meetings Act was proclaimed in several districts of the 
province Crime decreased in Bombay, but the percentage of 
convictions came down. There was a sharp fall in dacoity in 
the UP, but political agitation continued and unrest spread to 
cultivators and labour from October onwards Earlier, the 
District Officer of Kheri was assassinated im August The 
Crimnal Law Amendment Act was introduced towards the 
end of the year There was widespread unfest among the 
industrial workers in the CP also, with about 200 strikes 
savolving 15 lakhs workers during the first six months of the 
year In the labour trouble im Madras city m December, the 
police had to open fire more than once 

Incidentally, WA Gayer, who reured as Director-General 
of Police, Hyderabad, published a book in Marchin which he 
expounded a scientific method for the detechon of burglary, 
which was later adopted sn several provinces He stated 10 bis 
fast chapter “It has been established by previous admissions, 
statistics, and incontrovertible facts that burglary Js the come 
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which today most urgently calls for the careful consideration 
of every police administration in India, a crime winch mort 
than any other demands the adopton of measures which voll 
not only bring burglary under control, but will finally seal its 
doom 

“St is equally clear that burglary has both defeated the 
police and forced Governments to accept the most feeble 
results, of pot with complacency, at Ieast with a certam amount 
of equanimity Solutions have been sought, bat owing to the 
want of any ordered plan of campaign, all attempis hava beer 
half-hearted, have probably been worked on wrong hypotheses, 
and have, therefore, been productive either of ttle good, or of 
more harm than good 

“Prevention and detection of burglary form the bulk of 
police enminal work It, therefore, stands to reason that the 
ever recurring and monotonous failure to cope with its perpe- 
ttators has had a very deteriorating effect on police morality 
Perpetual defeat has retarded that improvement m police 
morale for which Governments and police admanisteations 
albe have so earnestly striven + 

“burglary ts a crime “hich is carefully taught and 
carefully learned, delcberately planned and deliberately executed, 
that it 1s usually the work of gangs, that the work of gach gang 
can be sdeniified, classified, and countered by the police, and 
that the commission of burglary can be rendered so difficult 
and dangerous that it can be eradicated root and branch ” 
This was followed by a number of suggestions for changes M 
the law,* which, however, did not lead to any concrete action 
on the part of the Government. 

The new Central Legislative Assembly was inaugurated 
oa 9 February 1921 by the Duke of Connaught, and the 
Bntish Government helped and tned to work the new consti- 
intron with the support of the Moderates In March, a Repres- 
sive Laws Committee was appomted to examme the Bengal 
State Offences Regulation, 1804, Madras Regulation VI of 1858, 
Bengal State Prisoners Regulation, (HI of 1818), Madras. 
Regulation I of 1819, Bombay Regulation XXV of 1827, the 
State Prisoners Act, 1850, the State Offences Act, 1857, the 
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Forfeiture Act, 1857, the State Prisoners Act, 1858, the Indian 
Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, the Prevention of Sedi- 
tious Meetings Act, 1911, the Defence of India (Criminal Law 
Amendment) Act, 1915, and the Anarchical and Revolutionary 
Crimes Act, 1919 They recommended the repeal of all these 
laws, with a reservation as to the Bengal Regulation II of 1818 
and the corresponding Regulations of Madras and Bombay, 
but stated that the repeal of the Madras Regulation VII of 1818 
and part I of the Indian Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908 
should be deferred for the time being *”? The Press Act Com- 
mittee appomted at the same time to examine the Press and 
Registration of Books Act, 1867, the Indian Press Act, 1910 
and the Newspapers (Incitement to Offences) Act, 1908 
recommended that the first of these three Acts should be 
amended and the other two repealed °? 

Another Railway Police Committee was appointed on 
13 January 1921 to examine tbe existing organization and 
working of the Railway Police admimstration in India which 
appeared to be defective in certain respects and to make pro- 
posals for the improvement of this branch of Police administra- 
ton The only mnovations recommended by them were that 
Watch and Ward should be organized under a senior officer at 
the Railway Headquarters and that a special detective and 
investigating agency should be orgamzed in the Railway Polce 
in each province °° 

The Civil Disobedience and Khilafat Movements gathered 
momentum quickly, with touching scenes of Hindu-Mushm 
fraternization An offical report states that “all over India the 
masses, urban and rural alike were inoculated with an utter 
contempt for the authority of the Government” About 3,000 
students went on strike in Calcutta in January Subhas Chandra 
Bose resigned from the ICS The Sikh agitation in the Punjab 
led to a termble massacre at Nankana Sahib tn Sheikhupura 
District in February, in which about 130 of the agitators were 
butchered with “apalling savagery’? The military had been 
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Amendment Act, 1908 and troops A constderabie number of 
Iugh-mmded and most respected patnots were also arrested, 
tried and convicted The action offended moderate opinion and 
«caused much uneasiness Tocweantally, Reuters had sent news 30 
cane tem of the Peiace’s welcome and the disturbances The 
Secretary of State desired the Viceroy “to ensure that, while 
mews is freely sent to this country, it should be sent ia form 
mot quite so capable of musmterpretation by the recepients,”* 
though “some means" or “some working arrangements mee 
There were serious agrarian outbreaks attended with police 
Jungs wm the U P and a movement against European landlords 
in the plantation areas of Bihar In Madras and Assam, the 
peasantry successfully defied the Forest Laws Noa payment of 
revenue was vigorously preached m these provinces and m 
Bengal There was trouble in Nagpur also Industrial unrest 
caused anxiety in several provinces The mulitary was called 
out on 70 occasions The jails were over, crowded with 30,000 
political prisoners The 1G P Bengal reported that the non- 
cooperation and Khilafat movements ‘steadily increasing 1 
intensity through the summer months, developed during the 
autumn anto a dangerous movement by voluntary associations 
aiming at the complete subversion of lawful authonty By the 
proclaiming of volunteer and kindred associations as illegal 
under the Criminal Law Amendment Act and by the free insti- 
‘tution of prosecutions under the Sedition sections of the law, 
most of the Jeaders, by the close of the year, were confined m 
yall and the movement had suffered a severe check ' 

Police agents were used to set fire to houses in different 
Jocalities of Cuttack town, which were then ascribed to Congress 
volunteers Matters became so acote that th. Reserve Police 
Force at Cuttack resigned en masse i0 protest against their 
being used for these mischievous activities However, a highly 
placed Indian officer was able to bring about a reconciliation * 

At the end of December, the Secretary of State criueized the 
intelligence system in a letter to the Viceroy He said ‘I some- 
imes wonder whether the Intelligence Officers, and others on 
whom the local Governments depend, may not be a little handi- 
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called out io restore order In April, 8 senes of riots occurred 
im Gindih m Bihar A mob of 10,000 looted the Police Station 
and burnt the records after successfully attempting to storm the 
jal The post of a third Range DIG, asked for by the I G P. 
in 1919, was sanctioned and the charge of the Railway Police 
was transferred from the DIG, CID tothe Range D Is.G 
during the year The strength of the CID was also increased. 
A much more senous disturbance took place im Malegaon, 
district Nastk, im Bombay in the same month, m which there 
was a ‘brutal’ explosion of mob violence over the tral of 
Klulafat workers resultmg im tbe murder of a Sub Inspector 
and 4 Constables Serious disturbances took place in Hazara 
district in the N W F P. as an off-shoot of the A/ulafat agitation 
There were jal riots 10 Cannanore and a collision between the 
police and ‘National Volunteers’? m Madras presidency In 
May, there were labour troubles, largely excited by ihe mowe- 
ment, m many parts of India The situation became particularly 
serious in Assam and the armed police reserves were increased 
Stakes on the railways, including a prolonged one on the Assam 
Bengal Railway, seriously complicated the situation In July, 
labour troubles in Madras, complicated by communal disputes 
between Hindus and Panchamas, led to formidable motnng 
widespread arson and loss of hfe There were rots m Karachi 
and Dharwar m Bombay presidency arising out of aggresive 
picketttsg of Iquor shops and disturbances in Calcutta and 
Chittagong over the tral of ‘National Volunteers’ and a most 
formidable outbreak of ‘mob rule’ and ‘anarchy’ necessttating 
the deployment of troops in Ahgarh There were 89 assaults on 
the police and mass demonstrations against police stations 10 
the Punjab Some police stations were also burnt There were 
860 cases of rioting in all in the Punjab, 3,290 on the U P. and 
398 in the CP? 

All these events were overshadowed by the Moplah rebellion 
in Madras in August, which was said to have been a “direct 
outcome of the Khilafat cum-non-cooperation agitation” A 
few Europeans and many Hindus were murdered, telegraph 
Imes were cut, one railway station was completely wrecked and 
considesable damage was caused to four others and 8 railway 
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additional police was quartered in Kamrup A time scale of 
pay was sanctioned for Sis Riots, murders and dacoities 
increased substantially in Bihar and Orissa and a lot of action 
was taken u/ss 124A, 153A and 505 I P C, and 108 Cr PC, 
but the strength of the police was reduced There were partial 
and abortive police strikes by the subordinate ranks m Gaya, 
Patna, Purnea and Champaran districts A Detective Traning. 
School was opened in July The Criminal Law Amendment 
Act was introduced in December 
Crime im the Punjab mcreased under all beads and the total 
was the highest in the previous 10 years, except 1913 There 
were 4 DisG now, meluding one for the CED and there 
wasan A IG for the Railway Police The posts of Inspectors 
were reduced by replacing Circle Inspectors by District 
Inspectors, but the number of DySsP was increased The 
total strength now was 1,004 officers and 19,238 men, of 
whom 63% were armed with 303 nfles or muskets There were 
406 Police Stations Murders increased to 71010 the N W FP 
The movement was described as an attack of “particular 
force” an Bombay and there was a large increase in serious 
crime, Specially violent crime, ta the presidency as well as the 
city, which was ascribed to contempt for the law generated by 
the political movements, police pre-occupahon with agains, 
industrial unrest, withdrawal of a large part of the force for 
duties connected with the vpt of the Prince of Wales and 
famine conditions in certain districts Nevertheless, retrench- 
meat and reduction remained in progress and the strength came 
down by about 700 men 445% of the force was armed with 
firearms There was no improvement in the health of the force 
The CED was reorganized in Sind. There were the usual 
complaints regarding the uSelessness and sneflicsency of the 
village police 
Inthe UP dacoities increased by about 100%%, there was 
an increase in murders, nots and burglary also and the percen- 
tage of cases investigated declined The number of sillage 
chaukidars was teduced by 35,000 The state of police build- 
ings was deplorable, but funds were pot available for repairs 
and re-construction 
The year was described as one of “abnormal conditions” 
in the C.P as ut witnessed the worst crop faiture m sis history 
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and famine was declared in 3 districts and scarcity m 12 others, 
The medence of crime was 12% Ingher than m 1920 and at 
was admitted that the actual increase must be greater owing to 
defective reporting and registration Dacoities increased greatly 
and there were 398 riots, 68 of which were ascribed to the nec. 
movement ‘Punitive’ police was imposed at 3 places 62% of 
the cases reported only were investigated and of those invest: 
gated only 26% were successfully prosecuted, It was stated that 
the police did not stand up well to pohtical propaganda in 
Bhandara, but that the number of resiguations due to political 
reasons was less than 10 The staff wds not content with the 
prevailing pay scales There was no yuprovement in the quality 
of candidates admitted to the PTS, and it was stafed that 
there was httle chance of funds being available for further 
improvement of prospects, except by economies within. the 
department 

The volume of cognizable crime under the I P C. per 1000 
of the population was as follows in the different provinces m 
1920 and 1921 


1921 
GP 3 84 
NWFP 310 
Bombay 219 
Punjab 216 
uP 201 
Bengal 171 
Assam iss 
Bihar and Onssa 136 125 
Madras 137 124 


Gandhi wrote to the Viceroy on the Ist February 1922 
complaming against the “virulent type of repression that had 
taken place in Bengal, Assam, the U P, the Punjab, Dell, 
Bihar and Orissa and elsewhere There had been looting of 
property, assault on Innocent people, brutal treatment of 
prisoners in jails, including flogging, which Gandhi described 
as “official Jawlessness” and “lawless repression” ‘unparalleled 
in the history of thus unfortunate country” However, the 
movement, which to the authonties “had seemed on the point 
of razing the very foundations of Jaw and order", was suspended 
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after the tragedy of Chaun Chawra mthe UP, m which 17 
policemen and 6 chaukidars were burat to death by a mob 
on 4 February Gandht was arrested u/s 124A IPC. on 
10 March and sentenced to 6 years’ ST on the [8th * The 
Khilafat movement also came to an end about the same ume 
with the transformation of Turkey mto a secularist State under 
Kemal Pasha, but the state of unrest generated by the move- 
ment and the manner of its repression contmued till the end of 
the year 

As a part of the measures to sustain police morale, the 
Secretary of State had empowered the Government of India to 
sanctod pensions pp fo a maximum of Rs 2,000 a year and 
gratuity up to a maximum of Rs 6,000 in cases in which police 
officers were killed or wounded in the discharge of dangerous 
dunes, such as the suppression of civil disorder and ‘revolu- 
tionary” or ‘anarchical’ cme These powers were now delegated 
to the Provincial Goversments up to & maximum of half the 
amounts mentioned above They were also asked to regret and 
recognize sacrifices and to accord the fullest and promptest 
recognition of good conduct on the part of the police on such 
occasions All ranks of the Indian Police had already bees 
declared cligible for the award of the Imperial Service Order 
and the Impenal Service Medal * 

There was a recrudescence of agrarian trouble, with an 
increase 1a ats, in the U P and a serious strke on the East 
Indian Railway. In Assam, detachments of the Assam Rifles 
were employed in the plains districts to assist in dealing with 
the political agitation, disturbances in the tea gardens and 4 
strthe o@8 ibe Assam-Benga) Radway Addmoaal police was 
also employed for this purpose The Aksli Sikh Movement was 
im full force in the Puajab Jathas were receuited and by the 
middie of 1922, the situation im the province was distinctly 
menacing Troops and addinonal pobce had to be drafted to 
Jullundhar and Hoshiarpur districts Op August 22, there was 
a great Ahali demonstration at Guru-ha-Bagh in Amritsar 1a 
which 3,500 Akals were arrested A similar meident occurred 


37 Report on the Admunistration of Lerd Reading (W921 26), pp 142 143 
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at Bhar Phera im Lahore district, which led to about 7,000 
arrests ° 

The NW. Frontier Security Regulation was promulgated in 
the N W.F P. which empowered Government to shift villages 
inthe proximity of the frontier and award compensation as 
considered just It also gave various other drastic powers to the 
Dy Commissioners and made section 498 IPC cognizable by 
the police 

The force as a whole had remamed “true to ther salt” and 
the number of resignations was miconsiderable s spite of 
Gandhi's manifesto, but in Assam, some Constables had deser- 
ted at the instigation of a HC, who was prosecuted u/s 124A 
{PC, convicted and sentenced to 2 years RI m July 1922. 
However, the following questions proposed to be asked in the 
Legislative Assembly by KBL Aga:hotri on 7 September 1922 
for the period from 1 January 1921 to 30 June 1922 were dis- 
allowed by the Governor-General 

{a} The total numbers of the Police force maintained in 
Jodia? 

{b) The number of the members of the Police force that 
resigned and left the Police service, owing to the teaching, 
incitements or persuasion of the political agitators? 

(c) The number of the Police force convicted of offences 
against the public or individuals under the penal Laws of this 
country? 

(d) The number of the Police force whose oppressive or 
high handed action was brought to the notice of the author- 
ties? 

(c) The number of persons of the Police force against whom 
an enquiry was made by the Department or the Goverament?!? 

At the same Ume, in order to provide a penalty for spreading, 
disaffection among the police and for committing other kindred 
offences, the Police (Incitement to Disaffection) Act was passed 
on § October This measure again evoked a great deal of 
enticism im the Legislative Assembly Sic Walhart Vincent, 
Home Member, introducing the Bill inthe Council fecognized 
that (be police had “performed the most trying dutics—-vcry 
difficutt and dangerous duties—with great steadfastness and 


39 Report onthe Adm of Lord Reading (1911-1926), p? 142-143 
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loyalty” and that many of them had been murdered and many 
had suffered grievous hurt for the performance of ther dutics 
and also that organized attempts to get at the police had not 
been very prevalent, but pleaded “The mere publication of the 
intention of the non cooperation movement to attack the police 
indicated a dangerous desire to create a spirit of disaffection 
among the police, Smce then, attempts to create disaffection 
have become much more common and systematic, and leaflets 
hase been issued, directly instigating the pohce to abstain from 
duty Our police are, as everyone knows, at present, subjected 
to constant harassment in the way of boycott and intimidation 
The Bul deals with attempts on their loyalty, which have, 

ĮI regret to say, to a small extent affected ther morale"? 
Messrs HS Gour, Man Singh and WM = Hussanally appended 
notes of dissent to the report of the Select Committee, but ta no 
effect 

Because of the preoccupation of the police with the cD 
movement work of a normal kind costmued to be seriously 
hampered and offences of the more violent kind increased to a 
leve! butherto unknown But it was alleged that the cD, 
Khilafat and Akal Sikh movements led between 1921 and 1922 
to the “greatest wate of crime which ever swept lodia" and that 
crimes of violence reached their heght m 1922, There was 
recrudescence of the revolutionary movement in Bengal 
Dacoity cases increased in Assam and the UP A Speal Duty 
Police was appointed m November from the existing strength 
under FS Young, SP for operations against a Bhantu gang 
of dacotts There were fewer mvestigalions as investigation 
was made optional in certain circumstantes The regular police 
was reduced by 5 SIs, 65 HCs and $74 Constables The 
armed and mounted police remained under reorganization 
The dacoity situation was bad in Central India also, with 3,000 
dacons at large There was an increase in total crime and a very 
serious vot in Multan on the occasion of Muharram in the 
Punjab in September, which was accompanied by an abnormal 
rise mcrime Dacomes increased from 187 to 435, There was 
anincrtase in burglary also The ne movement continued in 
Bibar and Onssa with picketing of courts, police stations and 
European factories and Muzaffarpur as the storm centre There 

Ai Han Rao op eat, Introducoen, p xivi 
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was widespread incendiarism and assaults on the police and 
chauksdars in Orssa The situation was reported to bave 
remained critical from January to April, when an extra 
Company of mshtary police was raised at Patna, but this was 
disbanded a few months later and there Were strenuous efforts to 
reduce the cost of the police Three Constables resigned Total 
crime, mots, daceity and robbery increased and there was a 
falling offi detection There were prolonged disturbances it 
the Rampa sub division of Vizagapatam district of Madras, 
which constituted a sign of the upsurge among the masses for 
freedom Three police stanons were raded and 26 carbines and 
alot of ammusiion were stolen An open revolt was declared 
against the Government Police operations failed Two English 
Officers and two Indian Constables were killed A considerable 
body of Special Police was sentin from Malabar, which con- 
trolled the situation in the first week of December‘? Total 
crime increased i0 the NWEP, and there were 733 cases of 
murder 
In Bombay, 76 Police Stations and 2944Outposts werc 
abolished and the PTS, Nasik was closed in order to effect 
economy The sanctioned strength came down to 1,059 officers 
and 21,936 men, and the actual strength was lower still as 
recruitment was suspended The reorganizaion of the CI D, 
which was considered an “imperative necessity" was also held 
an abeyance for want of funds In this connection, the 1G P 
observed “Meanwhile the unequal struggle between organized 
gangs of criminals and un-coordinated police umts, already 
overburdened with routme work, must continue There can be 
nO Mnprovement unt the problem is tackled in a systematic 
manner by an agency scientefically framed and organized ** 
There was a statistical decrease in crime, but at was reported 
that many crimes remamed unreported due to the reduction in 
the number of Police Stations and Outposts About 50% of the 
reported cases remained undetected The IGP said sn his 
annual report forthe year’? “From the professional pomt of 
view, the reductions forced upon the Department have put the 


42 Repost an the Adm of Lord Reading, p VAT 
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clock of progress back many years There are two methods of 
Preserving Jaw and order, namely, (2) that of prevention and 
detection and (2) that savouring of the bludgeon As civilssation. 
progresses the former method tends to supplant the latter 
Drastic retrenchment has reversed this order, for substanual 
reductions in the unarmed police, who are responsible for the 
Prevention and detection of crime, could only be made possible 
by a proportionate strengthening of the bludgeon arnt of the 
force District officers were not prepared to accept responsi- 
Mmhty for the maintenance of order in their respective districts 
on any other terms. à 

“Yaw and Order, formerly inseparable partners ig our 
scheme of admmistration, have thus begun to have their 10- 
terests separately weighed, the sacrifices of the former bemg 
counterbalanced by concessions to the latter 

t So far as Sind is concerned . the reductions have been 
so drastic that a popular outcry is mevitable ” ‘The city force 
was stil largely unhoused and resignations and discharges 
increased wat 

The strength and composition of the police in the country 
as a whole, including Burma, was as follows on 31 December 
19226 


Strength Muslims Vacancies 

Military Police 18 872 2,164 NA 
Dasinct Pohce 1 60,156 58 813 4,230 
Presidency and 

Rangoon Police 12 648 300 2,574 488 
Special Armed Forces 

at certain centres 12,889 129 2,927 193 
Railway Police 9099 33i 3621 344 
Riser Police 261 2 138 13 
Traimng School 

Estabhshmeats 23 


CID 340 


These statistics show that, 
to 1922, there was a decrease of 2,637.10 the Military Police 
and of 5 498 in the District Police, white there were increases 
of 1394 im the Presidency Police and of 1,635 m the Special 
Armed Forces, that the proportion of Muslims particularly in 
44 HD Polce, File No, 35 1923 
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the District Police, continued to be much higher than in the 
population, but that there was a substantial decrease im the 
nomber of vacancies, which, however, continued to aterue 
mainly in the district police 

There had been no improvement in the efficiency or reputa- 
tion of the police The Statement of the Moral and Material 
Progress of India for 1922-23, which was prepared by L F Rush- 
brook Williams, former Professor of Modern Indian History in 
the Allahabad Umversity and then Director, Central Bureau of 
Information, states - “Whereas the average yearly cost of a 
policeman in the countries and boroughs of England and Wales 
1s Just under £ 270, it varies in India from £ 38 (Rs 575) in 
Burma to £19{Rs 294) in the U P The pay of the force is fixed 
at a figure correspondingly low The salary of a sub-nspector 
vanes from Rs 160 pm. in Bombay to Rs 97 pm im Burma, 
while the pay of the constable varies from Rs 21pm im Bombay 
to Rs 17 pm on Bihar and Onrssa it is not, therefore, 
surprising that the constabulary on general, while remarkably 
efficent considering the moncy spent on them, must be 
graded much below the level of the corresponding force in 
England 

“Public opmion therefore tends to look upon the constable 
as a symbol of oppression and restraint 

“The pohceman, 3st must regretfully de stated has a bad 
name in India he 1s accused both of tyrrany and of corruption 
It would indeed be strange 1f these faults were entirely absent 
from a force which is still largely Uhterate, none-too-well paid, 
and wholly uastamulated by bealthy public opimion 

“Until the police of India, like the police of England, enjoy 
the whole-hearted support of the average citizen, until their 
efficiency becomes a matter of pride to ther fellow countrymen, 
and until the supreme importance of ther function 1s adequately 
appreciated, India can never possess the kind of force she necds, 
but must content herself with that which the civic sense of her 
population happens to deserve ™ 

It has been seen that the police system of India was an abso- 
lute imposition not calculated in any way ta van the support of 
the people, but the Statement was meant for submission to the 
British Parhament and the authorsties were free to give any 
colour to the truth which might prevent enucsm mn that body. 
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The movement haymg been largely suppressed, Retrenchi- 
ment Committees were appointed m several provinces mm 1922- 
23 to devise measures for reducing expenditure stil further. In 
Madras, in fact, separate Committees were constituted for this 
purpose for each department With regard to the police, at was 
stated that, while the Government were “extremely reluctant to 
do anything that would tend to weaken the forces of law and 
order’, they were “most anxious to go abead with the 
formation of adequate striking forces and the acceleration of 
the building programes”, but funds for these projects could not 
‘be found “without effecting substantial economy m other 
spheres’ The Government’s own proposals envisaged the 
reduction of D Is G. from 5 to I, the abolition of 28s P, apd 
the substitution of one by an ASP, reversion to the old system 
of placing H Cs in charge of police stations, because “criminals 
are generally speaking, drawn from the lower strata of society 
an the presidency Which renders it perhaps easier for officers of 
the class of constable of head constable to obtain informa~ 
gon", the abolition of Circle Inspectors as a supervising agency, 
the replacement of Writer Head Constables by Constables and 
a reduction in the constabulary In Madras city, the Commis 
sioner of DIG’s rank was proposed to be substituted by a 
Senior S P , along with the reduction of 1 Dy Commissioner, 

S Inspectors and 24 European SIs and some horses of the 
mounted police The Committee, which consisted of magistrates 
and police officers, opposed most of these proposals and ulti- 
mately the Government decided upon the reduction of | 
DIG, the substitution of 3 Ss P by ASs P, the replacement of 
Writer Head Constables by Writer Constables, the closing of 
recruit schools and the reduction of 2,000 constables, with the 
abolition of a certain number of chaukidars, all of which were 
expected to lead to a saving Rs 7 49 lakhs per annum as 

The recurring disturbances, the noa-cooperaton and 
Afilafat movements and the Mopiah rebellion bad drawn 
attention to the inadequacy and ineffectiveness of the Armed 
Reserves in the presidency A Special Officer was appointed in 
October 1923 ta go inte this question and, at the same time, 
the Government sanctioned the constitution of two new bodies 
of special police m Malabar andon the cast coast on entirely 
4s HMP, pp 350-355 
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different lines to the Distnct Reserves, because it had been 
impressed on them repeatedly by the Government of India that 
“in view of the paramount need for reducing the military bud- 
get and the great expense that military assistance entailed, and 
sn the interests of the Government’, they should “depend more 
than they did on therr own resources by recruiting and mam- 
taming some form of mulitary police >? The Special Officer 
recommended the creation of striking forces ttamed and 
equipped on military or sem mihtary hnes, to act as “a second 
lne of defence against disorder” at Malappuram, Vizianagaram 
and Trichinopoly, the strength at the latter two places being 
fixed at 3 companies cach, with Commandants and Adjutants 
seconded from the Army and some reduction in the strength 
of the Armed Reserves by the abolition of the Tuticonm Force 
referred to earlier The Kamudi and Sivakasi forces were to be 
retained * 

The Bengal Comnuttee resisted the suggestion that the post 
of Circle Inspector should be abolished and recorded the view 
that for a long time to come the CT will be the pivot of police 
administration A similar committee in the C P also held that 
the C1 was an important bak in the chain of police adimnis- 
tration, but recommended a reduction m the number of C Is 
in Bihar and Orissa, a Committee was appointed in 1922 to 
formulate a scheme for the separation of judicial and executive 
functions They also considered, inter alia, the question of the 
abolition of C Js and did not approve of it asd recommended 
the abolition of some P Ss 

The UP Goreroment appointed a Committee on 26 
January 1923 to consider and suggest measures for the decentra- 
lization of administrative powers and economy in expenditure ? 
The former were sought to recher the Inspector General of 
routine and formal work so as to leave him more time for the 
consideration of important cases, volving questions of policy 
or large expenditure, to place greater responsibility on the 


46, Ibid, pp 358 363 
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Range DisG witha view to makmg the best use af these 
officers, and to give the Ss P as wide powers as the general 
system of organization of the department could admit However, 
the Committee were told that only four D Is G will be available- 
They were required to consider also whether the post of Circle 
Inspector could be abolished and, if so, how the existing 
incumbents of these posts should be dealt with and whether any 
merease in the grade of Dy SP will be required They were 
directed to make proposals which could be implemented without 
any extra expenditure, to consider the question of police 
expenditure generally and to report whether there were any 
avenues along which further retrenchment could be made and 
whether any further detailed investigation of such avenucs was 
advisable, and especially, the possibility of a further reduction 
in the strength, or even the complete abolition, of the yillage 
police force They were also instructed to consider the proposals 
for a radical reorgamzation of the Department, on the lines 
of the English Police, contained m a note prepared by Mr. 
Blunt of the FCS 
The Local Government had separately decided to reduce 
the grant for the police in the budget for 1923-24 by Rs. 
5, 41,000 and the Committee were ashed to advise as to the 
manner m which the reduction could most suitably be made 
In animterim report submitted on 3 March im this regard, 
they recommended the reduction of a further 7,978 village 
chaukidars, 1 HC, 16 Naths and 429 Constables in the watch 
and ward staff in towns of population between five and ten 
thousand, 20 posts of C Is and the temporary post of a fifth 
DIG, the postponment of the appointment of 114 trained 
teachers and 48 additional SIs CP, and a reduction in tbe 
running charges of motor lorries, whose number bad already 
been reduced from 35 to 30 
Mr Blunt's note visualized a localization of the provincial 
police force, by extensive delegation of administrative powers 
to the Ss P and financial powers to the D Ms, the conversion 
of DIsG snto administrate officers as well as Inspectors of 
Constabulary and the abolition of the post of Inspector General 
of Police During discussions with the Committee, however, he 
abandoned all the revolutionary elements of bis scheme The 
Committee opmed that the post of the 1G P was very necessary 
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in the hight both of Indian conditons and the requirements of 
a very large force There was obvious need of central control 
over the affairs of so large a body of men as the provincial 
police force and the increasing complexity and scientific develop- 
ment of police work demanded that such control, and a 
personal influence which will give esprit de corps to this large 
body of men, should be exercised by a techmcal departmental 
bead They thought, in fact, that there might “‘ultmately be 
advantages in making the Inspector General also the Secretary 
to Government in the Police Department,” in order to do away 
with the overlapping between bis administrative functions and 
those of the Secretary and the delay and duplication of clerical 
work wnvolved im maintaining two separate offices, but did not 
recommend an immediate change to this position because the 
amalgamation could not produce savings so considerable as to 
justify the step merely as a measure of economy and because 
it was not desirable to embark on a new system of adminis- 
trative control at a ume when, constitutionally, a new executive 
system was being introduced. However, they added that they 
“do not definitely reject the proposal as being unsuitable as a 
future measure ”” 
While recommending a large devolution of powers to the 
D Is G in admuostratave and financial matters, they mentioned 
that the intention of the Police Commission about these officers 
had not been fulfilled and the same defects in their position 
existed now as were discovered 20 years earher, which had, 
i fact, led to a suggestion in some quarters that the post may 
be abolished, and emphasised that D Is G should be required 
to carry on “their orginal functioas as inspecting officers to 
coordinate the work for the prevention of crime and te bein 
full administrative charge of their ranges” They sud “The 
more up-to-date methods adopted by the criminal classes and 
their wider range of operations resulting from improved means 
of communication demand increased supervision to secure the 
necessary cooperation between districts It would also be fatal 
to the efficiency of the police to leave districts without regular 
and strict inspection ” 
A suggestion had been made to them thal, apart from a 
departmental DIG for the CID, there should be a second 
departmental DIG to tahe charge of the armed and mounted 
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police, the trasming school and the supply of clothing, accoutre~ 
ments and ammunition This was rejected manly because the 
number of DIsG was not to exceed four and if there were 
two departmental D Is G , the remaining two would have to 
be put in charge of ranges consisting of 23 districts cach, which 
would be an unmanageable proposition, and because it involved 
some duplication of authority, particularly in regard to the 
armed and the mounted polce, many questions regarding 
which “must closely concern the range DIG and deprivation 
of whose contral by the DI G may be ‘a real danger’ especially 
m times of emergency” They desired also that the D Is G’s 
mspections of districts should te made simpler and more 
meaningful, remedying defects where found as promptly 4s 
possible, and referring only points of principie or really serious 
defects to the Inspector General They said that the DIG. 
should, after a detailed inspection, send to the Inspector 
General a brief note m order that the latter may have a general 
knowledge of the state of police administration m the district, 
including therem his estunate of the value of the work of the 
district gazetted staff, witbout recording obSeryations on this 
subject im the inspection report 

They stated that ıt was unnessary for the Inspector Genesak 
to recewe demi official letters or special reports, save mm quite 
exceptional cases, regarding dacoities, robberies, etc, as was 
required by the existing procedure, that the SP should com- 
municate direct to the Inspector General only on matters of a 
specially important character regarding which Government may 
require immediate information eg, serious breaches of the 
peace, collisons betwcen Indians and Europeans, and impor- 
tant matters of a political nature, that, for the rest, the DIG- 
should be the channel through which the YG P sbould receive 
information, and that the Inspector General should receive: 
fortnightly or monthly reports from the range Dis G contmn- 
ing a general appreciation of the situation tn the range. 

The general principle which governed the recommendations 
with regard to devolution of power was that the DIG should. 
have complete responsibility 19 regard to the non-pazetted staff, 
the [GP bong concerned only with the gazetted officers, the 
general allocation of staff and the general distribution of funds 
The only exception to this general principle was to bein regard 
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to the posting, transfer and promotion of the clerical staff 
They recommended the retention of the post of Circle 
Inspector, who was regarded as an “expert in the detection of 
serous crime, and for the supervision of the investigation work. 
of Sub-Inspectors”, for which he could not be “adequately 
replaced by the Dy S P” However, they felt that the number 
of C.js could be reduced af they were reheved of “all unneces- 
sary work” and recommended a reduction of 46 Inspectors, 
7 of whom were serving as Kotnals with the rank of Honorary 
DySP, in Benaras, Kanpur, Allahabad, Agra, Lucknow, 
Bareilly and Meerut, who, however, were proposed to be 
substituted by Dy Ss P They also proposed mecreases 10 the pay 
of SIs to compensate them for the feduction an promotion 
prospects consequent on the reduction in the strength of 
Cis 
They were not impressed wih the observations of the 
Police Commission about the village police and said that “at is 
possible to give too much weight to an effective phrase? hke 
the chaukidar being necessary to keep the police 10 touch with 
the village community They observed * “The very fact that he 
receives his pay from Government through the police station 
makes it impossible to regard him as the representative Or even 
the servant of the village community He is at present the 
servant of the sub-inspector much more than of the village 
beadman He cannot be regarded asa hnk between the police 
and the more reputable sections of village life In far too many 
cases he 1s drawn from the criminal classes and i consequence 
keeps a very mefficent watch upon ther actions It 1s not by 
employing paid chaukidars that the cooperation of the village 
community is to be secured, itis by increasing the authority 
of the panchayat or the mukhra and maimtaining closer rela- 
tions between the station officers and the better aud stronger 
elements in the village 
“Regarded purely as a police agency their value is exceed- 
ingly small Little dependence can be placed on their surveil 
lance work which 1s frequently neither effective nor impartual. 
In ther capacity as village watch and ward police, while there 
are Many courageous acts to the credit of individuals, it can 
hardly be claimed that as a whole they afford more protection 
ta the village than did the road chankidars to camamunications. 
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As a resene force for the police station their uselessness has 
too often been shown As messengers at the disposal of officers 
yisiting a village they are certainly serniceable. As a reporting 
agency they are serviceable but not essential, and the Come 
snittee doubt whether their official disappearance would make 
any real difference to the reporting of senous come provided 
the responsibilty imposed by sechon 45, Criminal Procedure 
Code on the village community is enforced ™ 

They recommended that the abolition of the village 
chaukidars system should be accepted by the Government m 
principle and affected gradyally, because, to start with, it mught 
be “a very unpopular step * They calculated that, af, as an 
alternative, the strength of constables in police stations in the 
rural area could be mereased at the rate of one for every 
eight chaukidars this would not only greatly strengthen the 
hands of the station officer “sn dealing with an emergency and 
in tus daily work tn the prevention of crime by making the 
beat system of surseslance really effective’, but also lead to 3 
considerable economy m expenditure The existing expenditure 
on the reduced strength of chaukidats was Ks 17} lakhs aod 
they visualized that the alternative suggested by them would 
lead to a saving of Rs 7 lakhs and sard that such large savings 
annually could be devoted “to the ordinary police building 
programme which 1s already seriously im arrears r 

Finally they made a number of proposals for retrenchment 
in other spheres, é g, watch and ward police tn towns with a 
population between 10 000 and 19,000 (10 H Cs , 20 Naiks and 
and 221 Constables to be reduced), the prosecuting agency 
(Government Pleaders to be replaced by police prosecuting 
officers for work in the sessions courts, with Prosecuting 
Dy Ss P instead of Inspectors m the seven Jargest Districts), 
and the clerical estabushment The net saving involved in 
their proposals amounted to Rs 6 96,119, excluding savings in 
pensions, travelling allowance and mimor charges, and the 
Jarge ultimate saving on the village police The majority of the 
proposals of the Committee were sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment towards the end of the year 

Ia Punjab, a reorganization im the police was introduced 
in February 1923, whereby the circle system was abolshed, 
Inspectors were concentrated at the headquarters of districts to 
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be utihzed for specific enquires and duties hhe CED Inspec- 
tors, their total number was reduced by 33 and, instead, the 
cadre of Dy Ss P was increased by 14 

The Crimmal Tribes Act was amended by Act I of 1923 so 
as to provide, infer alta, for the settlement of a criminal tribe in 
a district or province other than that to which st belonged and 
also ma native State The Cr PC and certain other Jans were 
arrended by the Criminal Law Amendment Act (XII of 1923) 
an order to provide for the removal of the extsting diserimina- 
tion between European British subjects and Indiaus in criminal 
trials and proceedings The CrP C was amended comprehen- 
sively, after prolonged consideration and consultation with the 
Local Governments, by Act XVIH of 1923 Changes were made 
in more than 125 sections, some provisions were omitted and a 
number of new ones Were inserted Bail provisions were hhbera- 
lized The sections amended included 45, whose scope was 
expanded, 54, ia which a new clause was added concerning a 
person a requisition for whose arrest may have been received 
from another police officer, 106, 108, 110 and 144 Sub-section 
(1) of section 162 was changed to “No statement made by any 
person fo a police officer in the course of an investigation 
under this Chapter shall, if reduced into writing be signed by 
the person making tt, nor shall any such statement or any 
record thereof, whether ina police-diary or otherwise, or apy 
part of such statement or record, be used for any purpose (save 
as hereinafter provided) at any inquiry or trial in respect of any 
offence under investigation at the time when such Statement was 
made 

“Provided that, when any witness is called for the prosecu- 
tron in such inquiry or tral whose statement had been reduced 
into whiting as aforesaid, the Court shall, on the request of the 
accused, refer to such writing and direct that the accused be 
furmshed with a copy thereof, in order that any part of such 
statement, of duly proved, may be used to contradict such 
witness inthe manner provided by section 145 of the Indian 
Evidence Act, 1872 When any part of such statement is so 
used any part thereof may also be used m the re examination 


of such witness, but for the purpose only of explaining any 
matter referred to in his cross examination 


“Provided, further, thet, of the Court as of opsnioa that any 
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part of any such statement 1s not relevant to the subject-matter 
of the maquiry or trial or that us disclosure to the accused 15 
not essential in the iterests of justice and as inexpedsent m 
the public interests, it shall record such opimon (but not the 
reasons therefor) and shall exclude such part from the copy 
of the statement furnished to the accused" 

The Press and Registratzon of Books Act, 1887 was amend- 
ed by Act XI and the Indian Official Secrets Act, 1889 acd the 
Indian Official (Secrets) Amendment Act, 1904 were repealed 
and substituted by the more elaborate Indian Official Secrets 
Act (XIX of 1923) The Indian Penal Code was amended by 
Act XX of 1923 to give effect to certain Articles of tbe Inter- 
nationa) Convention far the suppression of traffic an women 
and children This involved a change in the existing section 
366 and the insertion of the new sections 366 A (Procuration. 
of Miror Giri) and 366 B (Importing of Girl from Foreign 
Country) 

Recruitment of Iodians m India having been decided upon, 
the Government of India had prescribed the procedure to be 
followed for this purpose, yn consultation with the Local 
Government ™® The Provincial Selection Committees were to 
consist of a member of the Governor's Executive Council 
os a Minister, the Inspector General of Police, an experienced 
Commissioner and an experienced officer of the Educational 
Service, 3 non officials and a member of the Public Services 
Commission Nominations of cadidates were to be made by 
the District Officers, The quahfications prescribed were age 
\umits of 21-24 years, with candidates over 19 years beng 
eligible for special reasons, possession of a university degree, 
with discretion to Local Governments to allow the nomination of 
candidates who had passed the FA standard, physical qualifi- 
cations as may be prescribed by the Local Governments, but 
analogous to those prescnbed for European candidates admit- 
ted to the competitive exammation held in England, and 
respectable antecedents, including references as fo character and 
tesumonials of good behaviour and suitability for the police. 
Tre examination was to be held in November/December by the 
Central Advisory Board of Education The relative seniority 


48 HD, Police File No 191, 1921 & 1922. 
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of probationers recruited im India and in England was to be 
regulated by the number of marks obtamed at the competitive 
examination, 

The Government of India had hoped that duc representation: 
of the various communities would be secured by reason of the 
competition being on a provincial basis, if care was exercised im 
nommmating condidates to take part in the competition On 
further consideration, however, they had decided that the Local 
Governments might reserve posts from time to time to be filled 
by nomination, should this be considered necessary in the 
interests of any particular community The Secretary of State 
had not been consulted when this decision was taken The 
entire issue was explained to him in the Government of India’s 
letter of 15 January 1922 and be was requested to approve 
of the decision taken in consideration of the fact that it involved 
only a nominal departure from the scheme of competition 
among selected nominees and the principle of adequate provin- 
gal and communal representation had already been accepted 
in the case of the ICS by the adoption of a system of selection 
and nomination $ In the recruitment to the IPS carted out 
during 1921-23, out of the 25 candidates selected, 14 were 
Hindus, 7 Muslims, 3 Anglo-Indians and 1 Indian Christian, 
3 Hindus and 2 Muslims were nominated 

The British Government had hoped that the steps taken by 

them 10 the direction of increasing the recruitment of Indians 
to the Civil Services im India would eliminate the primary cause 
of unrest in Indta, but the manner in which the policy was 
sought to be implemented had helped only to increase unrest 
Indian political circles considered the new system incomplete 
and slow in its operation, incomplete because the self-govern- 
ment granted in the “transferred” field was limited by the fact 
that the members of the all-India Services engaged theres still 
remained under the ultimate control of the Secretary of State 
and slow im operation, because the rate of Indianization 
adopted since 1919 was illiberal A resolution moved in the 
Indian Legislative Assembly on 29 September 192i was 
passed on IY February 1922 It sud “This Assembly 
recommends to the Governor General in Council that enquiries 
should, without delay, be maugurated as to the measures 
49 HD, Polke, File No 279, Despatch No 2 of 1922 
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possible to give further effect to the declaration of 20 August, 
1917, in the direction of increased recruitment of Indtans for 
the All-India Serves, and alse that steps be taken to provide 
in India such educational facilities as would enable Indrans to 
enter the technical services in larger numbers than is at present 
possible “° On the other hand, the relations between the 
political classes and the European members of the Services had 
also worsened to a marked extent and there was uncertainty 
im the minds of the latter as to their prospects in future India. 
‘This, combined with attacks upon them im the press and on the 
platform and ther steadily detenorating financial condition, 
had produced m them feelings of anxiety and discontent and 
also effected adversely the inflow of new entrants through the 
competition ia England To meet the situation, two-fold action 
had been takeo Firstly, the Secretary of State had announced 
in September 192] that European officers who were dissatisfied 
with the conditions of service in the new situation could retire 
on proportionate pension, whereafter 69 LCS, 97 Police and 
123 other oftcers had apphed for leave to retire Secondly, it 
was proposed that appointments may be offered to ex-Army 
officers and in the police also to retired officers of the Royal 
Insh Constabulary * The Secretary of State had, thereafter, 
appointed a Committee, presided over by Lord MacDonnell, 
to enquire into the impediments to European recruitment for 
the Indian Services This Committee reported on 21 June 
1922 and made certain suggestions, including appointments 
from surplus officers of the British army, but these were merely 
Ppalhatives and offered no long-term solution to the problem as 
to how the organization of the Pubhe Services could be adjusted 


50 Legislative Council Proceedings, 1922 

Si On an eaquiry from the Secretary of State as to the number oF 
European candidates to be receunted for the IPS im January 1921, 
the Government of India had suggested 20 as the minimum nomber 
required and said that 10 of these vacancies could be offered to 
Indian Army Officers who were about to be disbanded This had 
been agreed ta and the Army Department had b.en asked to send a 
panci of 20 names out of which 10 could be selected for appaiatment 
and a smal} reserve created for the furare Sp.cial regulations had 
also been framed for this purpose yn 1922 and a number of ex-army 


officers were appointed to the VPS thereafter HD Pol Fi 
19f of (921 and 1972 eee 
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to suit the new situation m the country © 

Yn the meantime, the Government of India had issued a 
letter fo all Local Governments on 30 May 1922, which. 
came to be known as the “O'Donnell Circular,” stating the 
arguments for and agamst a drastic reduction of complete 
cessauon of European recruitment and inviting ther opinion 
upon the considerations mvolved in the question of Indianization. 
The letter was scooped by the press in India as well as England 
and caused further uneasiness to Europeans in and out of the 
service, Lloyd George, as Prime Minister, said in the House of 
Commons early in August that the British Civil Service of 
India was “the steel frame of the whole structure of adounistra~ 
fon”, that if the steel frame was taken out, the fabric would 
collapse and declared “There is one institunon we will not 
interfere With, there ss one institution we will not cripple, there 
1s one imsbtution we will not deprive of its functions or 
its privileges, and thatis the insuituhon on which 1s built up 
the British Raj, the British Civil Service of India” This 
speech, while if may have been reassuring to the British 
Officers, caused further misapprehension in India ** 

An official note now suggested an urgent review of the whole 
policy of recruitment in terms of Indianszation, not of efficiency 
and said "We do not suggest this in the interest of efncseancy, the 
integrity and efficieacy of the services may be reduced thereby- 
The dominating facts are not the advantages to India of retain- 
ing the European services but the difficulty of obtaming and 
paying Europeans, the distrust of the future felt by the present 
officers, the exssting difficulnes of service by them, and the 
increased efforts which will be made to reduce thes numbers 
with the growth of power of the Legislatures,” ** 


52. Report of the Lee Commission, pp 5-6, Report onthe Adm of Lord 
Reading (9M 1926), p 149 

$3 Report of the Lee Commission; Report oarhe Adm of Lord Reading 
(2921-1926), pp 149-150, O,Mtalley, op cut, p 35l 

54 Home (Ests) Fre No 420 of 1922 
The actual strength and composition of the JPS on 1 January 1923 
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In yen of these deyelopments, a Royal Commission was 
appointed on 15 June 1923 with Viscount Lee of Fareham 
as the Chairman to enquire into the organization and general 
conditions of service, financtal and otherwise of the Superior 
Cwil Services ta India, the posstbuity of transferring unmediately 
or gradually any of their present duties and functions to 
services constituted on a proviatial basis, ang the recrustment 
of Europeans and Indians respectively for which provision 
should be made under the Constitution established by the 
Government of India Act and the best methods of ensunng 
And maimtarning such recruitment, and to make 
recommendation * 

The Commission assembled m India on 4 November 1923 
and submited their report on 27 March 1924. They stated 
at the outset that they had thoroughly borne m mind the 
terms of their Warrant of Appoimtment, which Jaid stress of 
“the necessity for maimtaimong a standard of administraion 19 
conformity with the responsibilares of the Crown for the 
Government of India, and the declared policy of Parhament in 
respect of the increasing association of Indians in every branch 
of the admiaustration, and the experience now gamed of the 
operation of the system of government established by the 
Government of India Act in respect of the superior Civil 
Services in India *’ Another consideration which they had taken 
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There were 19 Sclectioa Grade and 208 time scale Dy Ss P of whom 
12 wete Europeans, 176 Indians and 20 Anglo Indians * 
HLD, Pole: 1923, File No Its! Officers serving in Burma bave 
zen cxclyded 

55 The members of the Commission were Sir RH Craddock, ex-Lieu- 
tenant Governor of Burma, Sr Cyni Jackson, Su CH Setalvad, 
Member of the Executive Council of the Governor of Bombay, Khar 
Babadur Sir Mubammad Habibullah, Member of the Executae 
Counc) of the Governor ef Madras, Rai Bahadur Hapi Kishan 
Kaul, Commissioner, Punjab Dawud Petnc of the Indian Police 
Service, Bhup.ndranath Basu Member of the Council of India and 


Reginald Coupland Professor of Celanal Aistory, Uneersnty of 
Oxford 
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out the world, produced an upheaval of prices which bad 
greatly mcreased the cost of hving ” This had naturally not been 
taken into account by the Islington Commission 

A strong plea was made to the Commission, on behalf of 
moderate Indian opinion, for the transfer of the functions of 
appointment and control til then exercised by the Secretary of 
State to some authority in India, assisted by the Public Services 
Commission required to be established by Section 96C of the 
Government of India Act They recommended, nevertheless, 
that, in. the existing conditions, these functions must continue 
to vest inthe Secretary of State” in respect of the services 
operating in the reserved fields”, which were mainly the IC S 
andthe IPS But they were convinced that a statutory Public 
Service Commission should be established without delay and 
should constst of S members, who should be “men of the highest 
public standing, who will appreciate the vital and intimate 
relationship which should exist between the State and sts 
servants", and “detatched so far as practicable from alf political 
associations’? They smd further that at least two of the 
members should possess “high judicial or other legal qualifica- 
tions” ond made datarled recommendations as to the functions 
of the Public Service Commission also ** 

On the question of Indianization, they said that they had 
been gtided by the prisciples Iad down in paragraph 314 of 
the Report of Indian Constitutional Reforms “that the tradi- 
tional characteristics of the Indian Public Services should as far 
as possible be maimtained, and there should be no such sudden 
swamping of any Service with any new element that sts whole 
character suffers a rapid alteration, that there are essenual 
differences between the various Services and the various 
Provinces, that there should be, so far as possible, an even 
distribution of Europeans and Indians between the different 
grades of the same Service, 1¢, that the cadre should not be 
disturbed by haphazard stratifications, and that a demand should 
not be created in excess of the supply ° 

Accordingly and in view of ‘ the special circumstances in 
the internal condinions of India’ which justified exceptional 


56. A Pubbe Service Commission consisting of a Chairman and 4 
members were appomed om 1925 
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treatment of thé Indian Police Service”, they recommended 
that, “of every 100 recruits for this Service, 50 should be 
Europeans recrusted directly, 30 should be Indians directly 
recruted and the remaming 20 obtained by promotion fram the 
Provincial Services ™* They calculated that 3f the rate of retire- 
ment was not less than 10% above normal, the proportion of 
50-50 in the cadre would be reached in about 25 years from the 
date on which the new scheme became operative 
The direct recruitment of Yndians, started only two gears 
earlier, was based on nominations Nevertheless, they said 
that “the general trend of evidence” before them was that “the 
best type of Indian is not being obtained for the Indian Police 
Service’, ascribed this partly to the madequacy of the emolu- 
ments offered and partly to the hardships of a career i the 
Police as compared with thatia other branches of the Public 
Service and sad “The new rates of pay which we hawe 
suggested will, we believe, go some way towards obviating (he 
first of these defects and discounting the latter by enhancing 
the general attractiveness of service mthe Police Moreover» 
We are not satisfied that all the avaiable sources of supply have 
yet been tapped, while we are convinced that st is in the best 
interests of the State that young men of good family and of 
the requisite physical and mental qualifications should be 
1uduced to enter the Service For these reasons we have decided 
to keep open and even fo extend somewhat, the field of direct 
Tecriniment, as itos obvious that it os only by offering yearly a 
constant and fairly large number of appointments that the 
Police Service can become generally known as offering a suitable 
career to young Indians of the nght stamp ” 

The mereased quota for promotion was recommended on 
the basis of the convincing testimony” which they had recewwed 
as to the fitness of selected Provincial Service officers for tbe 
higher posts in the Department They proposed further that a8 
any year in which the full quota of 30 per cent of direct recruits 
was not oblamed by open competition, the balance should be 
made good by the promotion of the requisite number of young 
officers of not more than five years’ service, who had been 
directly recruited as Deputy Superintendents, and who had 
given proof of fitness for early advancement and that, oa Prom 

ST The percentages recommended for the ICS. were 40, 40 and 20 
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mation to the Imperial Police, such young officers should be 
placed at the bottom of the list of Assistant Superintendents. 
In fact, however, idiamization of the Indian Police proceeded 
at a very slow pace, as will be manifest from the statistics- 
furnished hereafter 

In considering the question of pay, they recognized that the 
case of the Police Service was “peculiar”, the conditions had 
changed and, whilst, more specialised traimng was necessary to 
equip the police officer for the eficient discharge of hus duties, 
his responsibilities had become “more onerous and ttksome’” 
and required “greater intelligence and resource’, but their 
problem was as to how to make the Police Servite “more 
attractive’, without ‘disturbing the relative position of the 
Service to other Services” They recommended, therefore, that 
the instial basic pay may be sased from Rs 325 pm to 
Rs 350, without altering the maximum and the sensor scale 
may start at Rs 659 The Selection grade was fixed at Rs 1,450 
and the pay of DIsG at Rs 2,150 °* 

The thinking behind the Commission's recommendations 
relating to the IPS was explained at length in a minute by 
Sir Reginald Craddock He said “In the case of the Indian 
Police, the proposals of the Report are designedly more Cautious. 
than in the case of the Indian Civil Service For one thing the 
proportion of Indtans already serving m the Indian Police 
Service is much smaller than in the Indian Civil Service, for 
another, while m the Indian Civi Service there are many posts 
not directly concerned with law and order, in the case of the 
Police there 1s scarcely a single post of which the incumbent is 
not directly deahog with the maintenance of public order and 
the detecton of crime, and for a third, stas pot a Service which 
has hitherto attracted that precise type of Indian recruit which 
1s likely to be most successful for work of tins kind Neverthe- 
less, so much depends upon the continued efficiency of the 
Police Force over the whole of India that greater caution ts 
esseatial Recent events have shown that communal diffe- 
rences have increased rather than dimmished in bitterness since 
the advent of the Reforms, and that, without any reflection 
vpon the courage and integrity of Indian Police officers (and 


58 These scales remained in vogue DII the end of British rule m India. 
and even alter Independence 
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they have shown abundance of it) the British officer’s natural 
aloofness from these communal disputes.is a source of confi- 
dence to all contending communities alike that in conflicts 
winch may anse between them racial and religious prejudice 
‘will pot be a factor when action has to be taken agaist 
offenders In agreeing to the recommendation of the 
Report that half the future recruits shall be Britssh Ihave 
taken account of the fact that with the existing preponderance 
of the British clement in the Police ut will be same 25 years 
before the actual composition of the Indian Police Service cor- 
axesponds to the half and half recruitment rato which the 
Commission have recommended 
“As regards direct recruitment, the material required 3$ 
wuch more akm to that desired for Indian officers for the 
Indian Army tban to the more studious element attracted to 
the Indian Civil Service and to the professional and technical 
Services a 
Practically all the recommendations of the Commission were 
accepted by the Brush Government and Resolutions for their 
approval by the Governor-General were introduced in the 
Legislative Assembly and the Council A three-day debate on 
Resolution ended in the Assembly on 13 September 1924 
An amendment moved by Pandit Mon Lal Nehru was carried 
by 68 to 46 votes It rejected the recommendations of the Com- 
musson and substituted the following proposals to be consi- 
dered by a Committee of the House, all further recruitment in 
‘England for the Civil Services under the existing rules to be 
stopped , powers of appointment and control of the Services 
now vested in the Secretary of State to be transferred to the 
Government of India and Local Governments, to be exercised 
under laws to be passed by tbe Indian and Local ‘Legistatures, 
regulating all matters connected with the Public Services and 
their conditions of service, willingness to consider the alleged 
grievances of the present incumbents Reporting the devclop- 
ment to the Secretary of State by telegram, the Viceroy said 
The tone of the debate however, was moderate The majority 
were agreed that further European recruitment should be 
Stopped Ground for this, however, seemed not to be hostility 
to the European Officer as such, or even in many cases a deure 
to hasten Indanization, but the fact that the European officer 
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was at once the founder and symbol of the existing system of 
Government and that to contmue to recruit him mdicated the 
intention of continuing the existing system” The Legislative 
Council, however, adopted the Government Resolution without 
a division The Government, therefore, told ihe Secretary of 
State on 29 September 1924 that ther provisional conclusions 
may be treated as confirmed ** 

In the meantime, because of dacoity, heavy re-inforcement 
of additional police were quartered on the Borsad Talug of 
Kaira district in Bombay Presidency 10 1923, but the force had 
to be withdrawn because of agitation on the ground that 
Government had failed in its duty of suppressing dacoity 
Cognizable crime decreased, but murders and robberies increas- 
ed There was a substantial decrease in the strength of the 
force with the abolinon of a large number of PSs and O Ps, 
which was reported to have led to a drop m reported crime 
and a feeling of insecurity in the areas from which the police 
were withdrawn The total number of vacancies was },114 
Tre building programme estimated at Rs 125 crores was held 
u1 abeysnce However, the P.T S Nasik was opened partially 
for the traimng of ASs P. The pay scale of SIs was revised 
to 75-5-145 from I March, but the EGP. stated that this 
did not go far enough In Bombay city, the actual strength was 
several hundred below the sanctioned strength and a patrol 
system was substituted for the fixed posts system for protection 
at night. Complasmts against the village police continued as 
usual and police officers desired that they should be organized 
as a part of the regular police 

Inthe UP, the operators of the Spectal Duty Police, 
which were conducted mostly in the western districts, were very 
successful and the leader of the Bhantu gang, Sultana, was 
captured in November In the Punjab, rioting was frequent and 
organized dacorty “particularly darmg and destrucnye” One 
European SP. and 7 others lost ther ves owing to a bomb 
explosion on the arrest of a Babbar Akal Infantry and 


$9 The question of communal reservations was raised 10 a telegram to 
the Secretary of State on 53 February 1925 and followed up by 
Despatch No 3 dated 4 Juno 1925 In his Despatch No 38 dated 
10 September 3925, the Secretary of State desired that 207; of the 
superior posts ia the I P.S should be filled by promotion from the 
Provincial Police Service. 
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Cavalry were used to suppress the “outrages? committed 
by this sect in the doada The additional and temporary addi- 
tions to the force ordered since 1916, amounting to about 
3,500 men were all disbanded from 31 March, but on the 
recommendations of a Committee appointed to constder the 
strength of the reserves, $32 men were restored in November 
Inthe NWFP 10 posts of CIs were abolished and 4 of Dy. 
SsP were created instead from 15 October The Inspectors 
retained were made District Inspectors The percentage of 
literacy in the force was only 27. 

There was a considerable increase sn cogmzable crime in 
Assam, but several measures of economy were introduced The 
PTS was closed The strength of the Ist (Lushai) Battalion 
was permanently reduced by 4 Indian officers and 210 men and 
that of the other battahons was kept 2 platoons below the 
sanctioned strength The civil police was maintained at 3,681 
all ranks against a strength of 4,370 and its activities were 
curtailed in many [directions. The Armed Reserves were re- 
organized on a section and platoon basis ‘The overall police 
strength was reported to be inadequate A large number of 
chaulidars remained in arrears of pay 

True cognizable crime decreased and the Rajahmundry 
Special Force was abolished in Madras and a striking force 
designated as the East Coast Special Force was raised at Viu- 
anagatam on the hues of the Malabar Special Police, with a 
strength of two companies, which were later mcreased to four 
There was a Pandalur Special Force in the Nilgiris anda 
Bellary Special Force also at this ume All these forces took 
part u fresh operations against the rebels in the Rampa area. 
“Punitive” police was imposed in Anantpur district The strength 
of the City Police was increased for Armed Reserve as well as 
divisional duties A Goondas Act was passed during the year 

Communal nots “undoubtedly provoked by those wishing 
to divide the two communities” broke out in March and April 
in Amritsar, Multan and other parts of the Punjab, in May in 
Amrisar and Sind in June and July in Moradabad, Meerut 
Allahabad and Ajmer, and m August and September in Amn- 
sir, Pampat, Jubbulpore, Gonda, Agra, Rae Bareli and 
Saharanpur The last of these were the most Serious and 
accompanied by murder, arson and loot on the occasion of 
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Muharram. Troops were called out to aid the civil authorities 
on 36 occasions © 
{n May, there was a recrudescene of political dacoity cul- 
minating in assassinations The attempt of the Government to 
bring the terrorists to book im the Ahpore Conspiracy Case 
faled A serious dacotty was committed by armed youths in 
Chittagong, which was followed by the assassination of a police 
officer There were more detentions under the Emergency Laws 
Elections were held in November 1923 Gandhi was released 
on 5 February 1924 In the same month the Central Legislative 
Gouncil passed a resolution callmg for the convemng of a 
Round Table Conference to recommend a scheme for the 
establishment of full responsible government in India ® 
In the review of the police for 1923-24, Professor Williams 
came neater to the truth when he said “the root question is 
one of finance, and despite the efforts which have been made 
within the last few years to improve the conditions in which 
the rank and file work, much still remas to be dane 
“But until the scale of wages can be placed on an entirely 
different footing from that which exists at present, there seems 
hittle hope of attracting, at least into the rank and file, the 
type of man who ıs really required to raise the reputation of 
the Jodian Police to the same level as that of the correspond- 
wg Force sn England, Further, the natural Imitations of the 
man now generally recruited for service in the Force is such 
that efficiency can never proceed beyond certain modest Iumnts 
In every country, the scientific study of crime is now essential 
for successful police work Specialized central organizations, 
whose sole duty t ts to study and tabulate the modus operand: 
of cach professional criminal have become a necessity if the 
struggle with crime ts to be successfully conducted In India, èt 
has hitherto been found impossible to set up organizations of 
the requisite efficiency For, in the first place, the cost has been 
pronounced prohibitive, and in the second place the type of 
mind from which such organization must necessarily be staffed 
as far less common among the low-paid Indian pohcemen, than 
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among thew more fortunately situated comrades in other 
couatres 

“In view of the fact that the structure of peace and order 
characteristic of the British Ray bas been so largely imposed 
upon the people from above, it 18 not perhaps surprising to find 
that the average mdividual considers he has small part to play 
iN its Maintenance - 

“Itis indeed unquestionable that political considerations do 
m practice Lie very largely at the root of the anpopularity of 
the police mn Jadia Y4 

The Muslim League which had been virtually moribund 
since 1916 was revived in 1924 The Government had also 
continued its attempts to divide the nationalist movement In 
July, there were serious communal} riots 10 Delh: and Nagpus 
m August, 29 Lahore, Lucknow, Moradabad, Bhagalpur, 
Nagpur and Gulbarga in the Nizam's territory, and in Sep- 
tember and October in Lucknow, Shahjahanpur, Kankanarah 
and Allahabad The most terrible of ali were the riots it Kohat 
in September in which 144 persons were killed and there was 
an exodus of the entire Hmdu population of the town Gandtn 
announced a 3 weeks’ fast on 18 September, because of the 
communal disturbances and a Unily Conference attended by 
Hindus, Muslims, Parsis, Sikhs and Christians was held in 
Delhi on 26 September ** 

Some of the repressive legislation had been repealed follow- 
ing the report of the Repressive Laws Committee, In early 1924, 
branches of the Hindustan Republican Association had been 
formed in vanous places in the U P, with the object of estab- 
lishing a “Federal Republic of the United States of India" by 
armed rebellion, Revolutionary actiyites bad started agaman 
Bengal, and, on 25 October, 1924, Lord Reading promul- 
gated the Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Ordinance, which 
established a summary procedure for the arrest and inal of 
persons accused of ‘revolutionary’ erime It provided also for 
pulting under restramt persons mvolhed in ‘terronsm’ and 
for surveillance in the case of Jess important suspects Man 
searches were carried out 12 Calcutta and 66 persons he 
62 SMMPI, 1923-24, pp 73-75 & 82 
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detamed under the Ordinance, including Subhash Chandra 
Bose, then Clef Execuhve Officer of the Caluctta Corpora- 
uon A great wave of anger and protest swept the country 
and hundreds of meetimgs were held all over India. Those. 
condemning the Government action included Jinnah An All 
Parties Conference was held at Bombay on 21 Novem- 
ber“ 
Crime increased under all heads, except burglary, in Bibar 
and Orissa Following the recommendations of the Retrench- 
ment Committee, the district staff was reduced by 8 Inspectors, 
61S Is, 113 HCs and 274 Constables and the two Constables. 
Training Schools were amalgamated at Nathnagar In Assam, 
while there was no marked change im crime, the strength of 
the Civil Police was reduced further and the actual contmued to 
be kept 15% below the sanctioned strength 14 platoons of the 
Assam Rifles were deputed to Madras to help in dealing with 
the Rampa disturbances There was a 10% increase m crime 19 
Madras and a partial strike of constablesin Kumbakonam. 
Some men were dismissed and some others were prosecuted 
and convicted under the Police Act. One post of DIG was 
abolished and various other measures of retrenchment brought 
the actual strength to 1,450 all ranks below the sancuoned 
strength. 

Following the reviews of the strength of the police under- 
taken by the Provimcal Governments, the strength of the 
District Police in the country as a whole was reduced by another 
5,519 and of the Training School estabhshments by 385, while 
the strength of the Special Armed Forces concentrated at 
certain centres was increased by 1,262 officers and men by the 
end of 1924 

Ag offictal report states “The four or five years which 
followed the year 1919 were probably as difficult and dangerous 
for the Indian Police as any they have experienced since there 
have been organized police in the country The causes contri- 
bung to ths situation were that many people returning frony 
the War found their way mto the crimmal ranks, quantities 
of firearms were smuggled isto India which helped crrminab 
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actwity, the post-war period was of financial stress and econo- 
mic pressure Murders and dacoties increased to an alarme 
mg extent Fuearms were used in all too many cases The 
police were taxed to the very mit of their powers af a time 
when Inda was more disturbed internally than she had been 
for at least a couple of generations Law and order was power” 
fully assailed Atthe best of times, crime in Indja tends to 
throw a great strain On the administration and to develop more 
easily, more Srequently, and more rapidly ito situations which 
call for the use of other than merely police powers than t does 
an Western countries "9 
The Repart of the Muddiman Reforms Engmry Committee 
was publisbed in 1925 and was followed by an announcement 
by the Secretary of State in Parlament on 7 July, which 
represented no advance and was severely eritiazed by Gandhi 
and other leaders On 25 August, a resolunon was carped 
inthe Legislative Assembly for a declaration im Parhament 
embodying fundamental changes in the conpshinvon and adm 
nistration of India as would make the country fully responsi 
ble, and the early holding ot a Round Table Conference, m 
Bengal, the Ordinance of 1924 was replaced by an Act The 
first All Inda Communist Conference was held on December “ 
The operations of the Special Duty Police helped to bring 
own the incidence of decoy nm the UP A number of dacos 
were filled or convicted and large quantities of stolen property 
and firearms were recovered The most sensational case of 1925 
“however, Was the famous Kakor Tran Dacorty, which ‘eae 
found to be the work of the Hindustan Republican Assocanon 
“Cash and currency notes worth Rs 4,600 were looted from cash 
chests in the Guard's Van of a train at Kakor: railway addition 
near Lucknow and | person was Killed 28 persons were deat u ; 
The case against 2 was wathdrawn Two approvers were Neen 
conditional pardon Two could not be arrested 4 Baa cre 
ultimately hanged, 2 were sentenced to transportation ‘fo ie 
£4 to varying terms of imprisonment and 2 were anit ihe, 
In Madras, the C.T Act was applied to 15 more tribes with 
7,867 new registrations, raising the total number of oe 
registered under the Act to the colossal figure of 37 oe HAN 
63 dada im 1926-27, pp, TIA-27S 
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ever, there was a slight decrease in crime im the city gs well as 
the presidency Crime increased by about 2,000 cases in Assam 
and there were disturbances m the tea gardens Which were dealt 
with by the Armed Reserves The PTS remained closed and 
there were about 600 vacancies The discipline of the force 
also left room for umprovement Io Bihar, there were commu- 
nal nots at Aurangabad ya Gaya district and Mirgany m Saran 
Six officers were sent to attend courses at Scotland Yard 

Incidentally, at may be mentioned that PM. Stewart, 

Bar-at-law, an IPS officer of Sind, wrote a book on ‘Policing 
india” duying the year, an which be criticised at Jength the 
hegemony of the ICS over the police and also the political 
employment of the Criminal Investigation Departments He 
sent his manuscript directly to a peblisher im London witha 
copy to Government for permission in case the same was 
necessary The matter came to the nouce of the Secretary of 
State and he asked for the comments of the Government of 
_India, who reported that permission for publication should be 
refused because, the book was, aver alia, “a propagandist 
work pervaded throughout by the thesis that the police in 
India should be independent of magisterial control there 
are constant partisan attacks on the Indian Cial Service which 
furnishes most of the District Magistrates 

“There are numerous and often uninformed criticisms of 
Government's police policy 

“The chapter dealing with the CID, 1s, politically speak- 
ing, the most undesirable ofall the political side of the 
Department's activities ss already often assailed, and it is 
important notto overemphasise this part of their duties ™ The 
Secretary of State agreed that permission to pubhsh the book 
should be refused and the author and the publisher were snform- 
ed accordingly through the Bombay Government @ 

The officer ranks of the Indian Army had been even more 
rigidly reserved for Europeans than im the Police. The 
Montagu-Chelmsford Report had praised the brillant and 
faithful services of the Indian Army during the First World 
War and emphasised “the necessity of grappling with the prob- 
iem" of “Indianizing’ st further Indians had been made 
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chgible for the King’s Commission ya the regular army in 1918 
with 10 vacancies annually reserved at Sandhurst for them 
competing among themselyes, but they were to be employed 
only in infantry and cavalry units and were barred from the 
Artillery, Engineer, Signal, Tank and Aur arms Five years 
later, at was announced uoder the ‘Eight Unis Scheme’ that 
3 sofentry battahous, Z cavalry regiments and a pioneer unt 
had been selected for the posung of Indian officers at a pace 
Which would have completed the ledignization of these umts 
by 1946 But esen this pace was not mamtamed by subtle 
devices Under the presure of Indian nationalist opmion, & 
Committee, which came to be Known as the “Indian Sanditurst 
Commuttee", was appointed under the chairmanship of Major- 
General Sir Andrew Sheen 15 June 1925 to report how the 
Supply of Indian candidates for the King's Commission might 
be improved both 1n number and quality and as to the suggest- 
ed esiablishment of a Military College in India, *® 

More thas 60 years had elapsed since the proclamation of 
1858 and three Commissions had considered the question of 
the Jndianization of the pubhe services daring this period, but 
the Aitchison Commission of 1886 had raised the bogey of the 
need of European officers im the Police fo ensure impartiality 
m dealiog with communal confisct and this was played upon 
fully by the Government while considering the recommenda- 
tions of the Islington Commssien, in spite of the declaration of 
1917, and subsequently by the Lee Commission itself, even 
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though it had no evidence of communal prejudice in any 
section of the Indian police The result was that the final decr 
ston taken at Jong last in 1924 meant that even a 50 50 ratio 
of European and Indian officers would not be attamed m the 
polce till 1950 At the same time, it was ensured that the 
higher judiciary would continue to be manned predommantly 
by British officers, so that st might not cause any embarrass- 
ment to the executive authorities 
However, m view of the repercussions of the excesses 
committed by the army 10 the Punjab in 1919, the Government 
seemed to have decided to rely more and more on the armed 
police than onthe army, except in the case of rebellion, to 
maintam them 1m power Carefully calculated steps were taken, 
therefore, fo maintaim their morale, even while effecting large 
economies in administrative expenditure, mter aha by mdis- 
crimmate retrenchments, sn view of the prevathng economic 
distress, and the manner m which they responded to the cause 
of the rulers during the non-cooperation movement at last 
removed the suspicion which had attached to thar loyalty ever 
since the events of 1857 These developments fed, mevitably, 
to a trend towards an merease 10 the strength of the armed 
branch of the police to the prejudice of the need of more 
personnel in the cvil branch 
‘The unity between the Hindus apd Muslims which had beer 
forged from 1913 onwards and carned forward through the 
joint Non-Cooperation and Khilafat Movements of 1920 had 
intensified the challenge to Brash rule in the country Gandhi 
suspended the movement abruptly in February 1922 duc to a 
tragic incident of violence against some policemen and the 
overt and covert efforts by the administration generated a wave 
of communal disturbances m several provinces from 1923 
onwards Diverse causes arising out of the war and the subse- 
quent political upheaval and communal conflict led to an 
unprecedented increase m crime, but this was met by the 
tactics of an encouragement to the concealment of crime on the 
one hand and the refusal to investigate m a large percentage of 
the cases actually registered 
The recourse to repressive Jaws which began 10 1907 and 
its resultant brutalization of the rank and file of the police also 
continued so much so that the Goverament’s own chief infor- 
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Through the Second Non- 


Cooperation Movement 
1926-1934 


ORD READING was succeeded by Lord Irwin in April 1926 
{Gandhi had retired to Sevagram for a year to concentrate on 
constructive activities and there was a division in the Congress 
with a section in favour of “responsive co-operation " As at the 
end of 1918, the time was agam propitious for a change of beart 
and positive steps towards the establishment of real responsible 
government in the country, but that was not to be, and there 
was no relaxation in the tenacity to hold on to “the bnghtest 
gewel in the British Crown” by every device possible The new 
Viceroy had a brief respite from political upheavals, but there 
was a great increase in communal conflict 

A Provincial Police Committee had been appointed in the 
Punjab in November 1925 under Mr Lumsden. with Sikandar 
Hayat Khan, Cocks and Gaur: Dayal as members to examine the 

adequacy of the police establishment in cach district, the 
possibility of reductionin its duties, the adequacy of otherwise 
of ibe reserves and the possible means for picreasing efficicacy 
and integrity They reported im 1926 and observed that the 
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existing mvestigating agency was insufficrent in number, that 
much of the reluctance displayed by the rural police to register 
and enqure mto cases reported to them and much of the 
“cavalier or unmannerly” treatment so often meted gut tO 
complainants, who sought the assistance of the police, was duc 
to the fact that many rhanas had a larger burden of work than 
they could adequately tackle and that the standard of investiga- 
tron was “very poor“ An merease m the number of Sub- 
Inspectors would have entailed substantial additional expendi 
ture A solunion to the problem was found, therefore, by 
condemaing the class of directly-recruited Sub-Inspectors 
created on the recommendations of the Police Commissions and 
a barely concealed reversion to the old system of uttzang H Cs 
as investigating officers, albeit with the sophistication of a course 
of traimng at the Pohce Traming School and a change of designa- 
ton, as had been introduced already in Bengal Accordingly, 
they recommended the creation of an intermediate rank of ASL 
between the SI andthe HC for employment as subordinate 
investigating officers in fhanas The new rank was to be the 
channel for all promotions of H Cs tfo the rank of SI In the 
spirit of self deception characteristic of the regime, they observ- 
ed, in spite of the unhappy expenence of forty years of the 
functioning of H Cs as investigating officers “The value of the 
proposed slight improvement in the status of this subordinate 
iaveshgating agency is Of no small moment, the Assistant Sub- 
Inspector would be an officer who had risen to that rank by 
proof of his fitness for af but who still had before him, as an 
incentive to continue his good work, the hope of promotion to 
the rank of Sub-Inspector "+ 

They held that the staff of 1$1, 2H Cs and 10 Constables 
fixed for a standard police station was inadequate and recom- 
mended that a rural area of 150 square miles, which registered 
75 cases per annum, should have Z investigating officers, Í 
writer HC and 12 Constables and an additional investigating 
officer for every 50 cases above the initial 75 cases 

They found that the training of constables in the districts 
left much ta be desired, because there was No provision for 
proper instructors in the recruit schools and insufficient reserves 
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made any systematic tratamg impossible, with the result that 
constables were “foisted on the public”? without any real haow- 
Jedge of the elements of the duties they were supposed to 
perform, and recommended the opening of Recruit Trainmg 
Centres in selected places Having considered the existing 15% 
Casualty Reserve to be msufficrent, different and higher ratios 
were recommended for the different ranks They recommended 
also the substitution of watchmen by enrolled police im all towns 
with a population of 5,000 and above, as well as enhanced pay 
scales, free issue of uniforms, equipment ete For economy, the 
bicycle orderties supplied to the Commissioners asd Deputy 
Commissioners were removed and ihe strength of the Canal 
Sawars was reduced 
They dealt with corruption in the police at great length and 
said that “bribery and corruption appear to be as universal now 
as twenty years ago, the only difference being that the serease 
in the wealth of the Province Jeads to the payment of larger 
sums”? The methods employed by the police tn extorting bribes 
were detailed and the existence of widespread corruption was 
ascribed to public opmion not making itself felt to ostracise the 
dishonest officials and extreme difficulty m punishing them, 157 
adequate training of the rank and file and want of proper super- 
vision on the part of the Ss P who were (oo much tied down ta 
their headquarters, and low scales of pay, which enbanced the 
temptation to dishonesty 
The measures suggested for dealing with this malady includ- 
ed increased supervision, including leisurely tours, by officers 
with a reputation above suspicion and less frequent transfers, 
encouragement of honest officers through special promotion 
publicly granted, stoppage of promotion of dishonest officers 
and wide publicity to action taken against corrupt members of 
the force, improvement in recruitment, with special stress on the 
honesty not only of the candidate but of his family, an yearly 
chech on the acquisition of property by police officials, and 
emphasis on the importance of honesty and courteous behaviour 
with the public during traming at the Police Training School at 
Philaur 
In the U.P , 14 61% of the cases reported were not investigat- 
ed im 1926 There was an increase in murders, nots, robbery 
and cattle thefts, but dacoiies and burglaries decreased 
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marginally Commenting on the prevalence of dacoity, if was 
Stated that the “loneliness and defencelessness of the villages 
are much the same as they were a century age“ The Special 
Dacoity Police remamed pre-occupied in the prosecution of gang 
cases and 275 alleged dacoits were convicted Riots, robbery and 
murder increased tn Bihar and Orissa, while the incidence of 
dacoity was the same as in (925 
The total number of cogmzable cases in the Punjab decreased 
shghtly and the percentage of convictions was the highest since 
1919 In this province also, a Special Force was created to huat 
down two notorious dacoit gangs and another force was created 
to deal with cattle thefts A recruit training centre was establish- 
ed at Sialkot 
There was a substantial increase in crime against property 
in the C P, and it was stated that it 18 certam that a good deal 
or petty cnme goes unreported In Bombay, there was a slight 
ncrease m murders, but the total number of dacoity and robbery 
cases taken together and burglaries were the least during the 
ees five years Riots and crimes of violence increased 10 
a sabes ma was a general fall in crime in the NWFP 
aaan sieaa abuliry was reorgamzed on a platoon basis 
aM Sr © Was a general decrease, but gang crime increas 
and special detective staff was sanctioned in the districts of 
Salem and Anantpur, but the total Strength was decreased by 
Pea ie in the district police and a reorgamuzation of the 
emed Reserses Village officers were again reported to have 
hae no real service to the police 
atre was a fresh outburst of commun: 
provinces including the Punjab, Soa te ee 
ee Be O aana Madras There were 71 communal nots 10 
nce ce and t ot G of Police reported that the police 
eee to the “lowest possible point” and that the 
oe oe “hen t would have to be increased It was 
oe engal that the disturbances an Calcutta were worse 
a na Pea for many years past Swami Shraddha- 
aca tdered by a Musim fanatic on 23 December 
3 Made a fervent appeal for Hindu-Musi 
the Gauhats session of the Con de eens 
gress three days fater, but, he 
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ärst conference of IsGP was held at Delhi from 
12 February 1927 and was attended by the Is GP. 


¢, Bihar and Onssa and the NWFP, Dis G of Police from 
Burma, Bombay, the CP and the Punjab and SsP from 
Madras, Bengal and Assam The IGP, Bihar presided The 
other stems before the conference were the education of the 
constabulary, separation m cities of the duties of administration 
(“uniform duties") and the detection and prevention of crime, 
detective staff in districts and Gites, the control of motor traffic 
and training of the traffic police, reduction of police work in 
connection with the service of summonses im non-cognizable 
cases and matters hke the collection of statistics om the crops 
and rainfall, the supply of transport and provisions to travellers 
and reporting on and repairing survey pillars ete , anda number 
of other points of comparatively minor importance, eg, the 
pattern of pagri to be adopted for Indian officers of the 1P.S 
and changes in the Appendices to the Annual Police Administ- 
ration Reports 
The detailed recommendations on the first item led to the 
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issue of a circular to the Local Governments which dealt with 
the preparation of history sheets, the maintenance of surveilla- 
ace, convichon and gang registers, the umportance of ublizing the 
Village Polce for surveillance and the adoption of a system of 
crime classification for more up to date and intelligent methods 
‘of investigation The Government of India suggested for the 
„serions consideration of the provinces the provision of adequate 
telephone and telegraph communication in districts, typewriters 
at umportant police stations, wider use of the C.T Act for ser 
thng and reclaiming criminal tribes and facilities to the police 
to venfy the antecedents of mported labour In another fetter 
the provinces were told that conferences of the Is G P. would be 
held boenmally, that at was desirable to arm at a gradual separa~ 
tion of mavestigating staff and the umform police in all big cities 
and towns subject to a careful examination at a later date of all 
experiments made in this regard and that there should be a 
detective staff of sintable strength at every district headquarters * 
In order to augment the manpower, without lacreaying 
expease, a Volunteer Police Bill Was introduced in the Central 
Legislative Assembly on 8 March 1927 to make provision 
for volunteer police forces to be constituted temporarily and 
employed locally for the purpose of preserving the poblic peace 
and protecting persons and property and to define the powers 
and dutes of such pohce forces Powers to enrol and train 
amen for these forces were vested m the Dasinct Magistrates 
Dunng the debate om the motion to refer the Bill to a Select 
Committee, fierce opposition was expressed by several non- 
official members, sncluding Lala Lajpat Rat, who considered st 
inopportune, lable to be used or abused for communal and 
political purposes and unworkable and, therefore, useless He 
said that the country was passing through "a communal wave” 
and also, “a political confict’’ and that while several Local 
Governments had opposed at because officials Suspected that 
rectuitment to this force might strengthen the antsGovernmeat 
forces, the Indian members suspected that it Might have the 
object of suppressing the political movement on the ostensible 
grounds of disorder and anarchy In view of the Strong opposi- 
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The strength of the police at the end of 1926 was? 


Miltary Police 16,345 > 
District Police 1,534,615 ` 
Presidency and Rangoon Police 12,811 
Special Armed Forces at certain centres 13,456 
Government Railway Police 9,124 
River Police "232 = 
Training Establishments ‘ 1,903. 
Criminal Investigation Departments 1,030 
Total 2,09,516 


certain centres went up by 567 men. 

The Police Commission had recommended the convening of 
conferences of the Is GP, but no achon had been taken to this 
end A question having been raised with regard to the surve- 
Jance of bad characters and the registration of crime and cnmi- 
nals, the first conference of IsGP was held at Delhi from 
5 to 12 February 1927 and was attended by the IGP. 
UP, Bhar and Orissa and the NWEP, Dis G of Police from 
Burma, Bombay, the CP and the Punjab and Ss P from 
Madras, Bengal and Assam The I G P, Bibar presided The 
other items before the conference were the education of the 
constabulary, separation 1 cities of the duties of adminustration 
(“umform duties”) and the detection and prevention of crime, 
detective staff 10 districts and cities, the control of motor traffic 
and training of the traffic police, reduction of police work in 
connection with the service of summonses m non-cognizable 
cases and matters hhe the collection of statistics on the crops 
and rainfall, the suppfy of transport and provisions to travellers 
and reporting on and repairing survey pillars etc , and a number 
of other points of comparatively minor importance, €g, the 
pattern of pagri to be adopted for Indian officers of the IES 
and changes in the Appendices to the Annual Police Administ- 


ration Reports 
The detailed recommendations on the first lem led to the. 
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issue of a circular to the Local Governments which dealt with 
the preparation of history sheets, the Maintenance of survea~ 
ace, conyichon and gang registers, the upotiance of phizing the 
Village Pohce for surveillance and the adoption of a x stem of 
crime Classification for more up to date and intelligent methods 
of investigation The Government of India suggested for the 
serious consideration of the provinces the provision of adequate 
telephone and telegraph commusication in districts, typewriters 
at mipottant police stations, wider use of the CT Act for ae 
thng and reclaiming crimimal tribes and facilities to the police 
to vernfy the antecedents of umported labour In dea acd 
the provinces were told that conferences of the Is G P. would be 
held biennially, that it was desirable to arm at a gradual separa» 
tion of investigating staff and the uniform police in all big cities 
and towns subject to a careful eXammation at a later date of all 
experiments made in this regard and that there should be a 
detective staff of smtable strength at every district headquarters? 
In order to augment tbe manpower, without increasing 
expense, a Volunteer Police Bill was introduced in the Central 
Legislative Assembly on 8 March 1927 to make rowsion 
for volunteer police forces to be constituted evens and 
employed locally for the purpose of preserving the public peace 
and protecling persons and property and to defing the powers 
and duties of such pohce forces Powers to enrol and train 
men for these forces were vested in the Disinet Magistrates 
Dumng the debate on the motion to refer the Bill ee Select 
Committee, fierce opposition was expressed by several non- 
official members, mcluding Lala Lajpat Rat, who coasidared a 
inopportune, lable to be used or abused for communal a 3 
political purposes and unworkable and, therefore, useless B 
said that the country wis passing through "a communal 
and also, “a political confict” and that whale sevecal Leet 
pean ee a a officials suspected that 
ight strengthen the antir-Gov 
ee Ue ER ee that it aa race 
olitical m 
grounds of disorder ang suarchy ia view olihe Oa N 
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tion expressed m the Assembly, the Bull was withdrawan ¢ 
Objecuons were raised duning the year to sub-section (1) 
of section 162 Cr. P C., as amended in 1923, to the effect that 
tt conflicted with section 172 CrP C. and section 27 Indian 
Evidence Act and st was stated thatif “this absurd amendment 
1s allowed to remain on the Statute Book, we shall m due 
course be able to abolish most of our jails.” It was suggested 
that the words “whether in a police diary or otherwise” should 
be omitted and the words “as evidence’ should be substituted 
for the words “for any purpose” The Government of India 
were impressed with the arguments, but dropped the proposal 
as not being of sufficient importance * 
There was no striking increase or decrease of crime in any 
province during 1927 Mast of them showed shght fluctuations 
or an upward tendency, particularly in burglanes and other 
cnmes against property There was economic distress 1 Bengal 
and the police had to contend with passive civil disobedience 
and labour strikes in Calcutta and elsewhere, Some new police 
stations were opened and proposals for an merease m strength 
remained under consideration m Assam The Assam Rifles 
could not be kept up to strength, because suitable recruits were 
not forthcoming The superior investigation staff was mecreased 
shghtly in Delhi, with an merease sn the percentages of success- 
ful investigations and prosecutions, but the level of detection 
came down an Madras, where there was a serous railway 
stnke in July, with accidents and mots occurring at Yallu- 
puram, Mayavaram, Trchnopoly asd Tuticoria At some 
of these places the police had to open fire to suppress the 
trouble The East Coast Special Force was disbanded after its 
European Commandant was shot dead by an assistant armourer, 
who later shot himself also In Bombay, retrenchment continued 
on account of financial strngencies and Jed to a saving of 
Rs 184 lakhs There was unrest among the peasants in the 
Bardoh Taluq of Surat district. In Bihar and Onssa, scarcity 
prevailed ia 9 districts and there were strikes and unrest on the 
railways, including some attempts to derail trains. The police 
force was very madequate and the IG P. said that, although 
more police were required, tt was sull more important that the 
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isting force was properly paid, housed and equipped, which, 
on the existing budget, was very difficult to accomplish 34 
policemen died and 268 were injured in the course of duty 
Coummunal trouble manisfested itself 19 several provinces. 
Between the beginning of Aprl and the end of September 1927, 
25 serious riots were reported—10 in the UP, 6 m Bombay, 
2 each in the Punjab, the CP, Bengal and Bihar and Orissa 
and l in Delhi The most serous of these were in May iD 
Lahore yn which 27 persons were killed and 272 injured Other 
serious riots with mgh casualties occurred in Multan in July 
(Muharram), Bettiah in Bihar and Orissa m August, Bareilly 
also in August and Nagpurin September The total number of 
casualties was 103 killed and 1,084 wounded Another Criminal 
Law Amendment Act was passed during the year 
Some prominent Muslims headed by Jinnah were agreeable 
to joint electorates on certain conditions, which were accepted 
by the AICC and a resolution was passed by the latter 10 
October on the question of framing a constitution for India ir 
consultation with the leaders of all parties On the other hand, 
the Conservative Government m England, anticipating a labour 
victory in the next election, appointed a Statutory Commussion 
of Enquiry, which came to be known as the Simon Commission, 
consisting of 7 members of the British Parliament, on 3 
November, earher than required by the Act of 1919, to consi 
der further constitutional changes in India, to ensure that the 
the nomination of the members of such a Commission may not 
remain in Labour's discreon AH sections of the Indian people 
denounced the constitution and procedure of the Commussion 
The Congress decided to boycott t The Muslim League spit 
into two parts, the majority under Jinnah deciding hhewise 
and appointing a committee to work with the Congress and 
other parues om a constitution and suggesting the necessary 
safeguards Jawahar Lal Nehru had returned from Russia and 
moved a resolution in the Congress Session in December which 
declared that the goal of the prople was complete independence. 
The Commission Janded at Bombay on 3 February 1928 
and was greeted by an all-India Aartal and a procession 
of 50,000 demonstrators The trouble sn the city continued for 
a fortnight. The army was called out and the police and the 
troops opened fire several umes with casualties amounting to 
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149 killed and 739 myured, There were demonstrations, oops 
were called out and firing had to be resorted to in Madras also 
on the same day The Commission was hailed with black fags 
and hostile demonstrations wherever it went In Lucknow, 
there were clashes between the police and students In Pay 
a British police officer physically assaulted Lala Lajpat a 
who was standing ta front of the demonstrators Others w. 4 
were injured in the savage lathi charges of the police mehude 

Jawahar Lal Nehru and Govind Ballabh Pant The Commission 
concluded their preliminary visit and returned to England on 


31 March They visited India again from 1} October to 13 Apul 
1929 


In the meantime, a peasants’ agitation had started ay ae 
under the leadership of Vallabhbhai Patel m February w Pe 
lasted tili August and was suppressed with callous memes : 
All-Parties Conference held m Bombay in May appomte 
Commitee under Moti Lal Nehru to draw up a constitution 
for India The Committee proposed Dominion Status as e 
immediate aim of political aspirations and made a number 
of concessions to Muslims, but insisted on joint electorates 
Their report was published in August and was accepted by ma 
Conference in principle immediately At the Congress sessi i 
1n Calcutta at the end of December, the recommendations O 
the All-Parties Committee were opposed by Jawahar Lal Nehru, 
Subhas Bose and others and a compromise resolution was 
adopted to the effect that Dominion Status will be ecepted, 
if granted before 31 December 1929, failing whic ia 
Congress would organize non-violent Ley apse nant 
advising the country to refuse taxation and im such © 
manner as may be decided npon In the Muslim League oe 
meeting at the same time, Jinnah wanted a few amendments ae 
the Nehru Report, which received no encouragement from 
Congress and the session adjoumed without gis ay 
decision Shortly afterwards, a Mwalim All-Parties a ig 
meeting at Delhi under the Aga Khan re-asseried the c E 
separate electorates and demanded that the ultimate consti 
f India must be federal, not unitary. 
j i May be mentioned, in this context, hat the P 
Admmustration Report for 1927-28 stated “Provincia D 
nonyy is in the forefront of the Indian Constitution as propo 
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by the Congress, but this myolves a teritoria) redsstribufion in 
order that there shall be some provinces where Mohammadans 
have a majority as a set off to the many proviaces im which 
Hindus are 1 a majonty 

The revolutionanes of the Punjab, the U P , and Bihar were 
amalgamated during the year to form the Hindustan Socialist 
Repubhcan Army with headquarters in Delht Lala Lajpat Rat 
died on 17 November, Mr, Saunders, ASP. Lahore was 
shot dead while leaving bis office on 17 December by Rajguru 


and Bhagat Singh, which led ta the Lahore Conspiracy 
Case 


There was an increase in crime, micluding dacoities, ip 
Assam The ordinary reserves were re-grouped leading to a 
Small merease 1n the total strength Difficulty in recrntment 
Was continumg and a Committee was appointed to advise as 10 
how a supenor class of recruits could be obtained for the 
unarmed branch and the rates of pay to be given to them. 
Figures of reported crime fell in Bombay and Sind, but not to 


a great extent There were communal disturbances m Godhra, 
Surat, Nasik, and in Bombay city towards the end of the year, 
in which troops were called out and police from other districts 
was mobilized The year was also marked by considerable 
industria} unrest The Bombay Government proposed aD 
amendment of sections 73 and 74 IPC to abolish solitary 
confinement as a judicial punishment Many opinions were 19 
favour of the proposal, but the Local Goyernments not beng 
unanimous, the proposal was dropped.” It was reported that 
the public were unwilling to report crime im areas remote from 
a police station Recrustment to the unarmed branch was kept 
suspended in 1927 and 1928, which resulted in the accumula- 
tion ofa very large number of vacancies. There was a matked 

dectease an the solume of Slave crime under all heads ut 

Madras A scparate Come Branch was formed in the CI D- 

There were industrial disturbances and, in July and August, 

there was a strike on the South Indian Railway and the track 


was tampered with at several places. There was a mathed 
decrease in crime of all classes in the C F 
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Inthe UP there were 19 communal riots, cluding secrous 
ones in Mathura and Moradabad districts ‘Punitive’ police 
was imposed im several districts There was an abnormal 
increase in crime, though the incidence of dacoity decreased 
slightly The number of $ Is available for investigation was. 
only about 1,500 Plam clothes imvestigation staff introduced 
in Lucknow and Allahabad following the 1927 Conference was. 
reported to have praved successful beyond anticipation The 
Special Dacorty Police continued to be pre occupied m the 
prosecution of numerous gang cases Seven pohcemen were 
killed and 16 officers and 94 men were injured The Speciak 
Cattle Theft Force created i0 1925 discovered maay cases 
which had been concealed It was reported also that “increased 
literacy and technical knowledge has caused such crimes as 
bogus banks and company promoting, note and coin forging, 
confidence tricks and the hke to take on an increasing popu- 
larity, whilst the growth of commercial houses, banks and 
other businesses has brought in its train all manner of embezzie- 
ments, forgeries, swindles and other like offences The develop~ 
ment of communications has given rise to criminal organiza- 
tions whose operations are interprovincial and even interna- 
tional in scope ” 

The overall decrease in Bibar and Onssa was small and 
there was an increase in robberies and burglaries There were 
several communal riots, the districts worst-affected being 
Darbhanga, Muzaffarpur and Gaya A 5-month long railway 
stnke at Jamshedpur was attended with many attempts to 
wreck trains The police force proved to be very insufficient 
Tuo motor vehicles were supphed to the Military Police at 
Bhagalpur 

Daconty decreased in the Punjab because of the operations. 
of the Special Force in certain districts There were communal 
riots in Gurgaon and Ambala districts The pay of the sube 
ordinate staff was revised and the minimum pay of Constables 
was fixed at Rs [7 pm 

The total number of serious communal riots dunng the 
year ending on 3] March 1929 was 22 with 294 killed and 
about 1,000 injured Seven of these took place on the occasiom 
on Bagr Id at the end of May. There were riots at Kharagpur 
on the occasion of Muharram in June and again in September. 
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The number of strikes was increasing gradually There were 
129 strikes involving 1,31,655 workers in 1927-28 ang 203 
apvolving 5,06,851 workers m 1928-29 

India tn 1928-29 states “The Station House officer's duties 
are far from being limited by his work of reporting and in- 
~estigating crime In very many places in India he is the only 
representative of the Government for mules around, and almost 
everything that happens within Ins jyunsdiction concerns him 
more or fess closely .. 

“Few, of any, rural police station jurisdichons can be 
properly patrolled by only 10 or a dozen men and this is thé 
chief reason why it rs possible for gangs of armed robbers, of 
dacoits to continue their depredations for weeks or months 
before they are hunted down and either destroyed or 
captured ” 

The progress of the Indianization of the Indian Police 
Service 1s sadicated in the following table ! 


On f eran Europeans “T Tadians Total 
1125 634 gs DEE 77 
1126 613 9S 708 
LE zi st tas 089 
1128 568 118 686 
1129 564 128 692 


The Second Confereuce of IsGP was held from 12 
to 19 January 1929 and was attended by 4 ISGP, 3 
DisGP and 2SsP ThelGP, NWFP. presided Among 
the important points discussed were . principles ta be observed 
in the use of firearms for the dispersal of mobs, including the 
selection ofa target on such occasions, the employment of 
Totonsed units of police for the suppression of riots and the 
trauming of Special Reserve Units for this purpose, any other 
means that may suggest themselves for the dispersal of danger- 
‘ous mobs as an alternative to the use of firearms, opuonal 
sgvestigalion of cases reposted to the police, strength, recruit- 
ment and training of the prosecution and accounis branches of 
the police, motor traffic and the (ramirg of the traffic police 
and special detective staff for the mycstigation of prye ama 
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in districts distinct from the CID The Conference framed a 
set of general principles with regard to the first tem, recom- 
mended the use of motorised police umts in tbe presidency 
towns and certain industrial areas and thought that there was 
no justification for their use elsewhere, but felt that the police 
throughout India should be provided with motor lorries for the 
rapid transport of police partics, and dealt with the use of tear 
gas m a confidential report on the third stem They could not 
evolve any general principles with regard to the fourth item, 
recommended improvements in the existing system in regard to 
the fifth and sixth and favoured the suggesuon made in the 
last item The Government of India agreed that, in the existing 
state of knowledge about tear gas, Its use against riotous 
crowds or passive resisters was not justified, but that exper- 
ments may be made in the Punjab 10 sts use against dacoits and 
armed criminals ? 

The Government struck suddenly at organized labour on 
20 March 1929 by arresting 31 of its most prominent 
leaders, some of whom were communists, on a charge of 
“conspiracy to deprive His Majesty of his sovereignty of Jadia” 
and they were brought to Meerut for tual They wanted to 
enact a Public Safety Bul also, allegedly to curb communist 
activity, but the President of the Assembly, Vithalbha: Patel, 
desired ats postponement tll after the Meerut tral On 8 
April, as the President rose to give his ruling on the Bst, two 
bombs, along with red pamphlets, were thrown from the 
Visitors’ Gallery near the seat of the Finance Member by 
Bhagat Singh and Batukeshwar Dutt No one was hurt, as the 
bombs were intended only to create a stir The two young men 
Were arrested Later, the President ruled the Public Safety Bidi 
out of order The Viceroy announced his intention to issue at 
as an Ordinance, and did so, and the two accused were 
sentenced to transportation for hfe on 12 June A stnke 
of over 1,50,000 texnle workers started in Bombay in Aprii and 
lasted 1] October A British battalion was brought up from 
Poona to deal with the situation There were stnkes m the 
Tata fron and Steel Works at Jamshedpur, on the East Indian 
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Railway, in the jute mills of Bengal and elsewhere The Govern- 
ment launched the usual repression with arrests, searches and 
the confiscation of literature The Bengal Ordinance was issued 
to enable the Government to arrest and keep in jail, without 
tral, anyone they suspected Subhas Chandra Bose and other 
prominent persons were arrested There was a recrudescence. 
of terronst activity in Bengal, the UP, and the Punjab and 
several conspiracy cases were launched Jatin Das, an under! 
tual died on the ólst day of hus hungerstrike in September and. 
there was a demonstration of 5,00,000 people m Calcutta ° 
There was an increase m crime under all heads, except cattle 
thefts, in Assam Some criminal gangs were brought under the 
CT Act There were several cases of rioting among labourers 
in the tea gardens. A strike of the armed police at Jorhat in 
August revealed a “regrettable lack of discipline’ im the force 
in Sibsagar district Recruitment was sulf difficult and a revised 
scale of pay was sanctioned for Constables and A SIs There 
was a small decrease in Bengal, except that dacoity and robbery 
mereased in Calcutta city Bihar recorded a decrease in the 
number of communal nots and the smallest total of offences 
since the establishment of the separate province, but there were 
numerous resignations in the Gurkha company of the Miltary 
Police deputed to Jamshedpur as pay and conditions of service 
were more altractive in the Tata Iron and Steel Works there A 
swearing-in Ceremony was introduced in all districts, the P.T C. 
and the Constables Training School to infuse a sense of Joyalty 
to the King Emperor The number of A Ss P. was reduced from 
28 to 24 To show how the police were being handicapped by 
want of funds, the 1GP reported that the question which 
many Ss P had to decide was what police duties should be 
left undone 
In the Punjab, there was a considerable imerease in crime m 
the carly months of the year, because of the exceptional con» 
centration of police n Lahore after the murder of Mr Saunders 
and the consequent lack of ordmary patrolling elsewhere and 
famme in the south-eastern parts of the province. The Modus 
Operandi system was introduced during the year Inthe UP, 
there was & sight, but definite, increase, particularly under 
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dacouty, burglary and theft The system of plain clothes investi- 
gating staff was extended to Kanpur The Special Cattle Theft 
Force was reported to have done good work asm the previous 
years There was a small increase in the C P also 

Crime increased appreciably in the Bombay presidency, the 
total being the Inghest m the previous 8 years, except 1927, 
even though there was a decrease m Sind, In Bombay city there 
were grave labour troubles and communal rots and troops 
were called out for 23 days in February and 16 days in May 
There were 249 not cases agamst 32 in the previous year The 
Modus Operand: system was introduced in certain districts by 
removing men from other duties since financial stringency pre~ 
cluded the employment of a special statf 

in Madras, there was a decrease im the presidency, though 
cume increased in the city The CJD was reorganized into a 
crime Branch under a Dy SP, and a Special Branch under a 
Supenniendent of Police. There were 4 Range DIsG now. 
Madura district was split mto two The difficulty in recruitment 
continued, The Madras City Polce was reorganized from 
1 May 1929. A Came Depariment was formed under a 
Deputy Commissioner assisted by an Assistant Commissioner 
for the maintenance of crime records and the investigation of 
all important crimes occurrmg in the city This was reported to 
have resulted in the free reporting of crime, because investiga~ 
tions could no longer be treated as a burden and full and 
correct reporting of crime ceased to be resisted or discouraged 
The Station or Divisional Police was moulded mto a Law and 
Order Department under a Deputy Commissioner, assisted by 
two Assistant Commissioners This became responsible for all 
purely Jocat and routine work, such as beats, patrols and 
bandobast, the supervision of licensed houses and investigation 
of petty crune and nimor traffic and other offences under the 
Local and Special Laws. The strength of stations was adyusted 
so as to provide for the performance of al! these duties The 
Deputy Commissioner also had charge of the Armed Reserve, 
the Mounted Branch and the Fire Brigade Responsibility in 
respect of all matters relating ta traffic was assigned to a third 
Deputy Commussioner, who was also in charge of licensing, the 
Harbour Police and the Langarkhana The number of traffic 
pots and telephone facilities were increased. Other improve- 
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ments included the creation of a photographic section ia the 
Crime Department and revision of the scales of pay of Inspec- 
tors, SIs and Sergeants The strength of the force was also 
increased to some extent 
There was a considerable increase in crime in the N W FEP 
The working of the courts m connection with criminal cases 
gave increasing cause for dissatisfaction as delays had become 
more pronounced The strength of the Frontier Constabulary 
was 17 British officers and 4,547 men, including 435 mounted 
cavalary The strength of the Cnil Police was 4,711 as compar- 
ed to 4,300 m 1928 There were twelve communal riots durog 
the year and there were floods in Assam, Bengal, Bombay, the 
N WFP, Baluchistan aad Kashmir The police were re-armed 
with 410 muskets with ball and buckshot ammunition 
Ramsay MacDonald, had formed a minority Labour 
Government im England in May 1929 and Lord Irwin, had 
announced, after sisting London in July, on 31 October the 
secognition of Dominion Status as the ultimate and logical goat 
of Indian political aspirations and further that a Round Table 
Conference would be held after the publication of the Simon 
Commission Report The Congress was willing to accept this, 
subject to certam conditions, including a general amnesty of 
political pnsoners Gandht, Jinnah and other leaders met the 
Viceroy, but the conference broke up on the issue of Dommion 
Status No choice having been left to the Congress, it re- 
iterated on 31 December 1929, at Lahore, its goal as the 
attamment of Complete Independence, decided on a complete 
boycatt of Central and Provincial Legislatures and the Round 
Table Conference and authonzed the AICC to Jauncha 
Cini Disobedience Movement, including non-payment of taxes, 
whenever thought fit A resolution passed by the Working 
Committee 2 days later called for a country-wide demons- 
tration supporting the creed of Purna Swaray to be observed all 
over the country on 26 January 1990 
Gandht set out from Ahmedabad, with 78 followers, on 
12 March for the famous 241 mules march to Dandi to defy 
the Salt Laws, reached there on 5 April and broke the 
laws oa the 6th, which marked the inauguration of the move- 
ment. Jawabar La! Nehru, Congress President, was arrested 
on 14 Apni and sentenced to six months’ imprisonment 
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on the same day There was firg in Calcutta, Madras and 
Karachi and lathi charges ajl over Inda In Peshawar, 
armoured cars were used to cow down angry demonstrators on 
24 Apni, one car was burnt, whereupon there was whole- 
sale firing leading to hundreds of deaths and casualties Two 
platoons of the Royal Garhwal Rifles refused to fire and many 
of the men handed over thew arms The city was “recaptured” 
with the help of tanks and air squadrons, The Press Act, 
1910 was revived by an Ordinance on 27 April Gandhi 
was arrested at midnight on 4/5 May under Regulation 
XXV of 1827 apd was detained as a State prisoner in the 
Yervada Central Jai. Unlawful Instigation and Intimidation 
Ordinances were issued shortly afterwards, But the movement 
spread Lhe wild fire In the words of the Viceroy, “om:mous 
tales of mob violence, of armed and murderous raids, and of 
general defiance of Jawful authority” reached the Goverpmestt 
of India from “quarters as far distant as Peshawar and Madras, 
Bombay and Calcutta, Chittagong and Karachi, Delhi and 
Sholapur ” Inevitably, intense repression became the order of 
the day. 

Even as the political atmosphere was hotimg up again, Sir 
David Petrie, Director, Intelligence Bureau, had warned in 2 
note recorded on 31 July 1929 that ‘at will inevitably lead 
10 disaster 1f we let the Police get the idea that Government 35 
impotent in upholding its position and authority, for we can 
scarcely blame any Indian for thinking that, if a Nahonalist 
Government ıs about to be established, his Jot will scarcely be 
an enviable one who has been found fighting in the Jast ditch 
for the British Raj’? He sad now (May 1930) “The cm? 
disobedience movement in India is in reality a rebellion, st has 
already taken a heavy toll of human hfe and it has aroused a 
dangerous spint of savagery in the mobs whom the police have 
to face Moreover, in England, the police have solidly bebind 
them not only the sympathy, but the practical support, of thg 
great body of the population, here they have to stand alone and 
to workin aa atmosphere that . ‘would try the discipline 
of the most loyal corps im the world * 

“tn the recent debates in Parkament notable tributes were 
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pmd to the Indian Police in both Houses, Here m India, 
apprenanon of ther work 18 no less marked Many people I 
have chanced to meet have spoken of the police im terms of the 
warmest admiration Jt would be a pity sf all this appreciative 
feelmg did not find some suitable outlet 

“The time to do anything 18 not yet, we are far from bemg 
out of the wood But ‘when the inevitable reaction comes, aud 
India once more regains the normal plane’, a country-wide 
recognition (under offical patronage) of the part played by the 
police would be no more than their staunch loyalty and their 
sterling services deserve 

“y would suggest that His Excellency should see 

On 15 May, the Government of India commended the 
question of increasing their police forces to the most serious 
consideration of all the local Governments through a clear the 
Ine telegram They said “The civil disobedience movement 
has been in progress now for about a month. Constant stran 
has been placed on police during that ume and that strain 1s 
not hhely to dmumsb Probable concentraen of Congress on 
picketing will involve considerable demands on police and 
outbreaks of disorder will doubtless continue Particularly as 
every effort 1s being made to assal and threaten the Police in 
performance of their duty or to sap their loyalty itis necessary 
that physical strain imposed on them by unremitting duty 
should not be overdone 

“Further consideration 1s that it would be necessary of 
serious trouble developed on the frontier to move portion of 
Field Army vp to Frontier. This would reduce 1he number of 
troops at present available in most provinces for supplementing 
police im an emergency though it would not affect number of 
internal security troops 

“AM these considerations suggest strongly importance of 
timely additions to Police Forces providing for necessary 
reserves to meet emergencies N W FE P. has already been given 
sanction to increase their Police Force by 750 men 

ie it is of utmost importance also that the admirable 
work performed m present trying conditions by the police 
should receive, not only the commendation of Government, 


12 HDF 121/30-Police 
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but practical recognition which may help to make them feel 
that their work 1s fully appreciated . recognition of this kind 
will have an excellent effect ta maimtainmg the spint and 
morale of the police at its present high level Among means 
that naturally suggest themselves are prompt payment of liberal 
rewards for specially meritonous or gallant conduct on the part 
of individuals, grant of hiberal dict and batta allowances to men 
employed on continuovs duly or duty involving prolonged 
absence from their headquarters and generous compensation to 
dependents in cases of injury or death ois 
During Apul to June there were serious disturbances all over 
the country. In Bombay, 50,000 textile workers downed tools, 
and there was a strike on the GIP. Railway Troops and the 
police opened fire indiscrtminately 11 many places 
The Report of the Simon Commission was presented to the 
British Parhament m May and published sn June It helped 
immediately only to add fuel to the fire In the same month, 
the Congress Working Committee, impressed upon the military 
and police forces that “it 1s as much therr duty as that of other 
Indians to strive for the freedom of ther country” and that it 
expected them “to treat satyagrabis and others engaged in the 
achievement of that freedom as therr own brethern and not as 
enermes "7* 


13 Telegram P No 155$ dated 15-5-1930 HD, F 121/30-Police 
In reply tọ a question in the British Parlament on? July 1930, 
the following information was furnished as to the pay of the subardi- 
nate police 18 some of the Provinces in india 


Province Consts HCs Sgts Sts insprs. 
Madras 169-22 26-35 150-200 63-125 175-275 
Bombay 20 24 28-50 150-200 75-160 180-400 
Bengal 20 24 23-40 175 225 80-130 175-300 
Punjab 17-20 3042 150-2700 §0-360 150-300 
Bihar & Orissa 15-20 25-55 ~ 50 330 178-300 
Assam 20-24 25-35 150-200 §0-130 175-300 
Madras City 22-30 35-42 _ 85-150 375-325 
Bombay City 30-36 38-50 200-250 125-200 300400 
Calcutta City 2 $a Bs 200 350 
(Manowm) 


11D ,F 58{}V/30-Pobce 
Te Veranikar op at, vol, pe $4 
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The Working Committee was declared an unlawful associa 
ton on 30 June In spite of the wave of repression, tbe 
movement continucd Apart from the deaths avd casualties in 
firings by the troops and the police, 60,000 persons were Imprix 
soned in less thana year In fact, criminals were released to 
make room for political prisoners m ails, Indiscriminate 
brutality and merciless beatmg of men and women formed a 
shameful feature of the repressive campaign * 

Revolutionary activities had already been revived in 1929 
There bad been an unsuccessful attempt to derail the Viceroy's 
train as it approached Delhi on 23 December The Bengal 
Criminal Law Amendment Act of 1925 was due to expe 
on 21 March Police officers had advocated the permanent 
retention of the Act inthe preceding November After conste 
dering several alternates, st was re enacted as the Bengal 
Cummsi Law Amendment (part continuance) Act on 1 
Apul to continue for five years the sections relating to tnal 
by special procedure On 18 Apni 1930, terrorists carned 
out “a spectacular and daring ratd™ on the Police and 
Auxillary Force armouries in Chittagong, and stole a large 
number of rifles, muskets, revolvers, pistols, a Lewis gun and 
ammunition ‘The telephone exchange was damaged and 
telegraph communications were cut Several persons were shot 
dead This resulted later in the Chittagong Armoury Raid Case 
The lost powers of arrest and detention were immediately con- 
ferred by Ordinance and four otber Ordinances followed 

Bombs were thrown at Sir Charles Tegart, the Comnussioner 
of Police, Calcutta on 25 August, but he escaped On the 
26th and 27th bombs wete thrown into Jorabagan Police 
Station and ihe Eden Gardens police outpost respectively Tuo 
days later, Lowman, the Inspector General of Polce, 
Bengal and a SP were shot at in Dacca Lowman died, 
but the SP escaped The Bengal Ordinance was replaced by 
Bengal Act VE of 1930 on 16 October to remain in force 
for five years Two battalions of troops joined forces with the 
police in Bengal and mamtained constant pressure on the 
revolutionanes by patrolling the country and searching villages 
and houses, various restrictions were Imposed such as curfew 


15 O Malley op cit, p $42, Has Congress Failed? pp 32-33, Edwardes 
Op Cit, p 159, Edaardes, A dfuttary of ladia, 41,9 FB 
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orders, the prohibition of the use of bicycles by Hindu youths 
and the imposition of an ‘identity card” system, by which the 
movements of students and young men could be controlled, and 
two brigades of troops were quartered in certain districts of the 
presidency Numerous arrests were made and several persons 
were shot dead sn ‘raids’ and ‘skirmishes’. Even then, Colonel 
Simpson, the Inspector General of Prisons, was shot dead and 
two European ICS officers were wounded by 3 young men on 
8 December in ther offices in Water's Buildmg m Calcutta 

There was revolutionary activity im the Punjab also and tho 
Governor of Punjab narrowly escaped assassmation while 
leaving the Convocation of the Punjab University in Lahore 
in December ** 

Several Local Governments sancuoned allowances to police 
officers during the year to compensate them for the specially 
arduous duties in connection with the civil disobedience move- 
ment The monthly allowances sanctioned for certaim areas in 
Bombay were—Dy Ss P —Rs 150, Inspectors—Rs 50,5 Is— 
Rs 25, H Cs —Rs 10, and Constables Rs, 7 Y 

The London exammmation for entry mto the 1 PS was closed 
to Indians with 5 years’ residence in England towards the end of 
the year Incidentally, 1 was suggested to the Government of 
India that they should lay down a uniform procedure that the 
confidential reports on IPS officers should be prepared by the 
DisG of Police concerned and not by District Magistrates, but 
they left the matter to the discretion of the Local Gorerm- 
ments *6 

In Assam, following the report of the Committee appointed 
mm 1929, the pay of the lower ranks was raised to Rs 18 to 22 
for Constab'es, Rs 28-3-35-1-40 for HCs and Rs 30-1-50 for 
ASis The pay of all ranks of the Assam Rifles was also 
revised Polstical agitation was intense, there were several cases 
of incengiansm and it was admitted that the Civil Disobedience 
Movement had resulted in less reporting Nevertheless, there 
was a considerable merease in dacoity, robbery, cattle thefts and 


16 Jt Comm on Ind Const Reform (Session 1933 34), VoL Ui, Records, 
Note by the S of S on Terrorism in India, pp 322 and 330-333 

17 HD F 102/30 Police, 

18 SofSRes No S & G 5033/30 dated 11-11-1930, Teter 10G ofk 
da ed 13-21-90; MOD, P 20/1X/30-Pohoe and 106/21/30-Police. 
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nots, In fact, m the prevailing conditions of unrest and agita- 
tion, political offences occupied a greater part of the time and 
energy of the police force, the Ordinances were used freely and 
a large number of prosecutions were Jaunched in connection 
with the Civil Disobedience Movement There was a Serious 
communal rot at Digbor in Lakhimpur district 

In Bengal, the pear was described as the most dificult the 
police had ever experienced Every district was effected by the 
Ovl Disobedience Movement In Pabna, 20 constables were 
convicted in May for refusing duty Many dafadars aad chanki- 
dars resigned they posts in Midnapur The police were so 
preoccupied that “ther ordinary activities had to be aban- 
doned | The Governor of Bengal, while addressing the Pohec 
Parade in Dacca in August, 1930 sud “I fear rt wall be Jong 
before the police regain their ascendancy over the ordinary 
criminal, established by long years of hard work and largely 
destroyed by the action of those who have launched owl dis- 
obedience Dacorties have increased by large numbers and ihe 
record of ordinary crime has steadily mounted during these few 
months, while the energies of the pohce have perforce been 
diveried to meet the wanton attach on general peace and 
stability, when this attach has ceased, your crime work will 
start with a bad handicap in the general sense of lawlessness 
it has engendered Throughout the province an attempt 
has been made to bring government to a standstill, to loosen 
the forces of disorder, to break the presuge of law, which 13 
the only protection for the ordinary citizen [tis the police 
force of Bengal that has steod between its inhabitants and 
chaos In Midaapur, in Mymensingh and Chittagong organised 
attempts bave been made to bring about anarchy, I am 
proud of the record of the Bengal Police during this time of 
trial Your loyalty has stood firm against alt temptations, every 
officer has testified to the unflinching courage, the unbroken 
discipline and the wonderful self-control, the force, as a whole, 
has shown ™ 

There was a marked increase in crime throughout the 
province Riot cases imcreased from 755 to 1,608, murder from 
500 to 601, dacoity from 693 to 1,103, robbery from 386 to 
583 and burglary from 25,568 to 27,380, but there was a 
decrease m ordmary and cattle thefts The percentage of cases 
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ending im conviction dropped from 156 to 84 due to the 
inability of the police to make proper investigations owimg to 
pre occupation with political disturbances There were serious 
communal disturbances in Dacca, Calcutta and Mymensingh 
297 persons had been appointed as Special Police Officers in 
1929 1,061 were so appointed sn 1930 Violent offences com- 
mitted by ‘terrorists’ and revolutionames increased to 53 from 
810 1929 
The Movement was particularly tense in Bihar and Onssa 
and 11,300 persons were convicted of offences connected with 
it either under the ordinary law or under the Ordinances pro- 
mulgated durmg the year There was communal tension also 
throughout the year The village chaukidars ceased to function 
and the police were busy otherwise with the result that there 
Was a great increase m crime, particularly i0 dacoity, robbery 
and murder Even $0, it was stated that reported cases fell far 
short of the actual increase 18 policemen were convicted for 
“excesses”, which, however, was reported to be less than half 
the average number for the preceding quinquennium 
Dacomies and riots increased in the Punjab and Criminal 
Investigation Agencies were set up 1m all districts for dealing 
with crime in a collective and systematic manner The Modus 
Operands system of investigation was developed along with a 
specialized study of the methods of professional criminals In 
the UP, there were 5,257 cases connected with the Movement 
Of these, 4,645 were convicted and 612 were acquitted There 
was a considerable increase in riots The special Dacoity Police 
had started a campaign in Dhofpur and the northern Gwalior 
region in May 1929, which was continued during the year 
In the CP also, police action against ordinary criminals 
was less affective than in the previous year Riots, assaulis on 
public sefvants and dacoities increased, but burglaries and thefts 
decreased obviously because of less reporting 
In Bombay, there was an outbreak of dacotty and robbery 30 
May and June and ut was admitted that a large number of 
cognizable crimes were not reported to the police and that the 
actpal sncrease in violent crimes was much more taan that 
shown by the statistics In Bombay crty, the activiues of the 
Congress were very intense and the Movement assumed a parti- 
cularly severe form The most serious disturbances took place 
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at Sholapur im May, The aty was occupied by the miliary and 
Martial Law was declared which remained m force for two 
months There were communal disturbances in Bombay City 0 
May and at Sukkur m Sind in August It was admitted also 
that, because of preoccupation with sgitatrons, “scant attention 
could be paid to the prevention and detection of cume,” 

In Madras, the Movement led to a number of tots and 
disturbances i Madras City, Vellore, Madura and other places 
and the police opened fire several umes The total number of 
tots was 1,407 agaist 476 sn 1929 Murders and dacoitits 
abo increased A new armed pohce force styled the Presidency 
General Reserve Was raised and tramed within 5 months with 
a strength of 10 Sergeants, 10 Hayildars Major, £0 H Cs and 
594 Constables in order to ensure public safety im the province. 
It consisted of 10 detatchments located in districts, where come 
paratively good housing and training facilities were avaiable. 
Preference was given to ex Army men m recruntMent wherever 
possible, The re armament of the police with 410 muskets and 
303 rifles was started during ihe year. There was a communal 
riot at Vellore A Central Crime Intelligence Bureau was estab- 
lished and District Intelligence Branches Were opened sa many 
districts without extra cost Murders, dacomics and rebberits 
increased in Delhi also 

The third conference of the Is.G P was held in New Deihi 
from 19 to 24 January 1931 The IGP, Bombay presided. 
The mam em for discussion related to the lessons to 
be derived from the methods employed in dealing wah the Cia 
Disobedience Movement, In a list of 24, the chief lessons learnt 
were that vigorous action should be taken in the mual stages, the 
Prompt appheation of adequate fires and additional police had 
an excellent effect, the dispersal of disorderly crowds, without 
effecting arrests and fines with no altersative imprisonment were 
sery effective, whereas trials and imprisonment gave unneces- 
sary pubhicuy, the lapang of the Ordirances had led to imme- 
diate recrudescence of picketing, olfences by the Press and 
unlawful instigation, the unluy of section 144 CrP C was 
seriously circumscribed, section [88 IPC should be made 
cognizable by the police, as had been dene temporaniy by 
cee ht var 1930, means of rapid transport for the polite 

an vehicles and drivers, were of paramount reces- 
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sity, difficulty was experienced in getting food and supplies for 
the police, Government pubbety and propagarda were made- 
quate, flag marches by the military in the rural areas bad an 
excellent effect, and the existing Jaw was not adequate—the 
essential features of the Ordinances should be incorporated in 
the regular law and the CrP C should be made more practical 
and expeditious as “conditions have permanently changed and 
a Jong period of unrest hes before the country a 

The other nems discussed were the ineffectiveness of the 410 
musket with buckshot ammunition, provincial police admints- 
tration reports, encouragement of Police Clubs, Cooperative 
Soceties and Banks, investigation of burglary and theft cases, 
motor vehicle traffic, appropriate methods of givmg warning to 
a notous crowd before opening fire—there was no upanimity on 
any one method, value of courses at Scotland Yard special 
plain clothes staff for investigation in cities—the experiment 
was successful and needed to be preserved, wireless and trans- 
port, methods of recrustment, preferential treatment to police 
in making trurk calls, traffic police m cities and rural areas, 
reopening of the Central FP B—rot approved, adequate 
housing of the constabulary in the mofussil areas, and enhance- 
ment of the basic rates of pay of the police and their protection 
from victimization Some of the decisions of the conference 
were commended by the Government of India to the Local 
Governments in May 7° 

The Simon Commission emphasised at length the importance 
of preserving inviolate the pillars of British Rule in Jodia, viz, 
the Army, with a large Boush contingent and an Indian 
contingent largely under British officers, a police force carefully 
designed for repressive purposes and officered Ishewise and the 
“steel frame” of the CS, with its Secretaries to Government 
and the District. Magistrates under the control of the Secretary 
of State in England Their report showed also that the divide ct 
impera policy was to continue to be used to delay the develop 
ment of the countrys capacity for and advance towards self- 
government They asserted that the problem of the mulitary 
defence and internal security of India was so ‘unique "and 
“Without parallel elsewhere in the Empire" that it constituted 


YS WOK Wet Polke 
20 HDF 70,VI/31 Police, dated 26-5-31 
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“a difficulty in developing self Goverament which never arose 
many comparable degree sm the case of the self-governing 
Dominions” and sad “The Army im India is not only 
provided and organized to ensure against external dangers of 3 
wholly exceptional character it is also distributed and babi- 
tually used throughout India for the purpose of maintaining 
or restoring internal peace In all countnes the soldier when 
wa barracks may be regarded as available in the last resort to 
deal with domestic disturbances with which the policeman 
cannot cope . But the case of India is entirely different 
Troops are employed many times a year to prevent internal 
disorder and, if necessary, to quell at Police forces, admirably 
organised as they are, cannot be expected m all cases to Cope 
with the sudden and violent outburst of a mob dnven franue 
by religious frenzy It is, therefore, well understood m India 
both by the police and by the military. that the soldiers may 
haye to be sent for. We have been told that the use of the 
Army for the purpose of maimtamimg or restoring ynternal order 
was increasing rather than diminishing and that on these occa- 
sions the practically universal request was for British troops The 
proportion of British to Indian troops allotted to this duty has 
1a fact rsenin the last quarter of a century The reason of 
course is that the British soldier is a neutral . Itas a striking 
fact that, while in the regular units of the Army in India 
as a whole British soldiers are in a minonty of about } to 2} 
im the troops allotted for interna! security the preponderance 
ts reversed, and for this purpose a majority of British troop» 
1s emiployed—in the troops earmarked for internal security the 
proportion is about eight Bntish to seven Indian soldiers 
the formations which go to make up the field army in war are 


stationed m various parts of India in peace time, and are 
consequently available for internal security purposes In the 
event of mobilization, these units would be moted to the 


front The limuting factor, therefore, in determining the numbers 
retained for internal secunty 1s the minimum that would be 
needed for this purpose throughout India when the rest of the 
troops are assembled elsewhere for deahog with exterosl 
danger ** 


21 Report of the Indian Stantory Commission Vol I, pp 94-96, 
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They reviewed the developments in regard to the Indtamza- 
tion of the ofhcer ranks of the Indian army since 1925 and 
mentroned that the All-Partses Conference had recommended 
in 1928 the transfer of control over the Army to Ministers and 
said “A completely self governing India must beon a position 
to provide itself with armed forces, fit to undertake the tasks 
which armed forces in India have to discharge, so far as these 
tasks are the special concern of India itself It is not to be 
supposed that units recruted in Britain and officered by 
British officers are gomg to be mercenaries sn some future Tudia 
where the ulumate military authority rests with an Indian 
Mimuster for War, or with an Indian Cabinet, responsible to an 
Indian elected Assembly Indian nationalists are, therefore, 
perfectly right im attaching great importance to Army questions 
in India ia relation to India’s constitutional development It is 
essential to the honour of Britaio, ta relation to the assurances 
which have been given that we are sincerely aiming at the 
attamment of self-government m India, that the transformation 
should be given every fair chance”?! They mentioned in the 


22 The Skeen Committee had recommended in November 1926 an 
inital doubling of vacancies allotied to Indians at Sandburst, with 
Progressive increases and the establishment of a Military College on 
the tines of Sandhurst in Indra mn 1933 on the calculation that, under 
this scheme, half of the total cadre of officers in the Indian Army 
would be Indians by 1952, and that the ' Eight Units Scheme ` should 
be abandoned and Indian officers should be allowed to serve shoulder 
to shoulder with British officers in every unit of the Indian Army 
The Government adopted and implemented only the proposals for 
imeteasing the number of vacancies at Sandhurst Vacancies for 
Indians were also provided at Woolwich and Cranwell, but the 
Proposal for setting up à Military College in India was deferred and 
the ‘Erght Unds Scheme’ was continucd The numbers of Indians 
admitted to and commissioned from Sandhurst were as follows from 


Year Vacancies Indians Ulumately 
offered admitted Commissioned 

1925 15 7 5 

1926 2 17 is 

1927 tz 10 40 

3928 12 10 2 

1922 2t 2t — 


Up to and inc uding the first half of 1928 vacancies were filled by 
nomniuon and thereafier by examination. 22 candsdates were stuli 
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second volume of their report, however, that, imo wew parh- 
cularly of the integrity of the whole Empire and general 
Imperial policy, it would be impossible for the Army “to 
dispense with a very considerable Brush element’ for a very 
Jong time 
They did not go mto any details im regard fa the police 
organization and said merely “The Poltce Depastment . 3S 
ihe target of mach political attack in its work to secure the 
essential conditions for the enjoyment of all the advantages of 
citizenship 
“The tash of the police is made more difficult by the 
pumutive state of communications in sural India The area 
controlled by a police station averages 100 square miles and 
may be much larger The area per policeman 18 five times as 
great, and the population twice as great, as in England The 
number of superior officers 13 relatively small For the whole 
of the Governors’ provinces and a total force of about 1,87,000 
nien, there are, roughly, 1,000 officers, taking together the 
Indian Police Service and the higher grades of the Provincial 
Police Service The absence of an active public opmion 10 
relatton to crime and of that readiness to assist the pofice m 
emergencies, which 1s taken as a matter of course in England, 
adds very <errously to the difficulty of the work " However, 
they acknowledged that the efficiency of the force had, in ne 
way, been prejudiced by any communal bias They said in the 
very next paragraph ‘It will be natural to ask how such a 
force as this, recruited from various communines and often 
Operating in times of tension, is affected mats duties by religt- 
ous divisions We have been assured that the record of the 
force in ibis respect is extremely good A distinguished officer, 
who was in charge of an area notorious for the frequency and 


at Sandhurst and 10 candidates, who had passed, were stili ta be 
commissioned Nine vacancies were offered to Indians at Wool 
sich from 1928 but only two candidates were declared successful 
The first examination for the R A F College, Cranwell was held an 
November 3928 Since then 12 vacancies had been offered, but only 
six filled The author had personal experience of the system as ho 
stood first in the recruitment examination for the army and ihe ar 
force in India in 1934 and joined the RAE College at Cranwell, 
but was compelled to withdraw for so-called personal reasans 
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violence of its communal riots, told us that the Muhammadan 
constables in his force could be trusted to escort a Hindu 
procession playing music before mosques, and the Brahmin 
constables to perform the same service for a Muhammadan 
procession leading cows to slaughter We put on record this 
very remarkable evidence of the loyalty and discipline of the 
rank and fije” 

In dealing with the question of the separauon of judicial 
and executive powers, they contented themselves with empha- 
sising the role of the District Magistrate in the context of the 
political struggle and said “The abstract proposition that 
there ought to be no confusion between the function of the 
Prosecutor and the function of the Judge 1s not disputed by 
anybody, and m the same way the abstract proposition that a 
man who is trymg a crimipal should try him m a purely judicial 
Spirit, and not be influenced by anxiety as to promotion or 
prospects, 15 equally self evident But the practical difficujes 
of meeting all the objections are considerable In ss pointed out 
that there 1s a side of magisterial work which must be regarded 
as preventive rather than punitive, and that it is of great impar+ 
tance especially in a country where crime is unfortunately so 
rife, and where breaches of the peace of the most serious 
character may arise at the shortest notice, that the head of the 
district administration should be sufficiently armed to be able 
to deal effectively with the danger of upheaval and outbreak °° 

They emphasised the importance of the District Officer 
further while considering the effect of the reforms of 1919 on 
the Services and said “there are special circumstances which 
have tended to preserve the authority of those who represent 
the previous administration and to put of their shoulders great 
administrative responsibility the circumstances of the last 
ten years have called forth all their energies in the discharge 
ofthe primary duties of government A constant watch has 
had to be maintained upon extremist movements which hase 
tended to assume a more revolutionary form and, in certam 
areas, 10 affect the mass of the population, communal disorders 
have been far more frequent and widespread than ever before, 


23 Report of the Indian Statutory Commission, Vol I, pp 216-277 
24 Void, pp 286 287 
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and long continued financial stringency has mvolyed unfenuit- 
ing attention to the details of adaunistration. 

“In the result, the Services in general have been far too 
busily engaged in attending to the machine of government to 
assume a detached role .. 

“The conditions under Which district administration is being 
cared on today are still changing, the adjustments w hich the 
Reforms demanded are sull going on, and the re-organization 
of the Services which the policy of the Lee Commission involves 
15 std} incomplete But no changes or adjusiments are likely to 
alter the central fact that the Distnct Officer must remain a 
very important person, the embodiment of effective authority“ 

The Commission did not repeat the Viceroy‘s vague promise 
of Dominion Status, but recommended responsible government 
m the provinces, including the subjects of police and justice 
and a widening of the franchise, subject to a strengthening of 

the centrat authority and an extension of the principle of com 
munal electorates Inevitably, all political parties were profound- 
ly disappointed and the report was rejected outright by Indian 
nationalists The elections to the Legislative Assembly at the 
end of the year were boycotted by the Congress 
Incidentally, the IPS Association submitted a Memoran- 
dum on the recommendations of the Simon Commission in 
which, they suggested, raver alta, the appointment of a Police 
Commission to consider how all members from the rank of 
constable upwards can be given reasonable conditions of 
employment and remuneration ** The Government of India 
ignored the suggestion 
There had teen efforts by intermediasies for negotiations 
between the Viceroy and the Congress Leaders, who were in 

prison in July and August 1930, even while repression was m 

full suing The Viceroy could not agree to the mmimua 

demands of the Congress and the first session of the Round 

Tab'e Conference was held im London without Congress 

representation, from J2 November 1930 to 19 January 

1931 Thereafter, the Brush Prime Minister, Ramsay Mac- 

Donald sanounced the fines along which the Government 


2S ib Volt pp 190-39). 
36 HDF 129 310-Polwe 
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proposed to proceed in the matter of constitutional reform, 
eluding the provision of “‘statulory sefeguards” in certain 
matters Gandhi was released on 26 January and his 
discussions with the Viceroy over several days led to the 
Gandb-Irwm Pact being signed on 5 March, which ended 
the movement for the time being Political prisoners not 
involved in violence, numbering about 90,000, were released, 
the Press and same other repressive Ordinances were withdrawn, 
but the enquiry into police excesses demanded by Gandhi was- 
pot conceded The Congress condemned pobtical murders and 
agreed to participate in the second session of the Round Table 
Conference 

On the other hand, the world stump spread to India also 
and a 10% cut was imposed on all salaries, but the constabu- 
lary were exempted to ensure that their morale was pot affected 
adversely In fact, since there was a fallin prices at the same 
lime, this amounted to a rise in wages for the Jowest class of 
Police officers and recruitment improved : 

The political atmosphere was vitiated when Bhagat Singh, 
Sukhdev and Rayguru were executed in the Lahore jat in 
the early hours of 23 March, im spite of repeated appeals. 
for clemency by Gandhi and other lenders There were angry 
demonstrations 12 Bombay aod Madras and 141 people were 
killed, 586 wounded and 341 were arrested in clashes wth the 
armed police in Calcutta However, the Karachi session of the 
Congress endorsed the decisions taken at the end of March and 
passed a number of other resolutions, including one relating. 
to the Government's forward policy in the NWFP Lord 
Willingdon replaced Lord Irwin m April 

The number of convictions under the ordinary laws and 
the Ordinances in connection with the civil disobedience 
movement was 14,803 in January, 16,818 im February and 
6,909 in March, whereafter they declined steadily OF the total 
convictions amounting to 66,946 up to December 1931, a Little 
more than one-fourth were under the Ordinances ™ 


27 Has Congress folied?, pp 35:36 In answer to a starred question m 
the Legislative Assembly by Ral Bahadur Sukbray Rat on the 6ih 
March 1931 asto the (otal amount spent sa india on addinonal 
police forces to combat the Movement and the total number of such 
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There were savage communal rots, the worst in history oll 
then, m Kanpur in March, which resulted in the registravon of 
2,875 cases There was a great increase in murders ia the U P. 
otherwise also, as well as in dacoibes and robberies Jawahar 
Lal Nebru led a prolonged no-rent agranan agitation in this 
province from May onwards In Bihar and Orissa, while riots 
decreased, there was a considerable increase in dacosties and 
burglary The staif of the Special Branch was mcreased by | 
Inspector, 9 S Is. and 18 watchers and varsous allowances were 
reduced for the sake of economy ‘The situation deteriorated 
ithe NWFP also 

In Madras, there was an intensification of pickeung ia the 
early months of the year, rioting at Vadapalliin East Godavan 
district, in which the police opened fire at the end of March, 
and an agrartan agitation in Kistna and East and West 
Godavani districts in the second half of the year ‘Punouve’ 
police was imposed in Ramnad district due to communal 
trouble Dacorties increased by 14 18% and murders by 173% 
Another DIG was sanctioned and the DIG, CID was 
relieved of Range and Railway Police dutes, an additional 
DySP was appointed in the Crime Branch and Crime 
Branches under Inspectors were formed in most important 
towns The Spreoal Branch meluded a Shorthand Burean to 
facilitate “the task of keeping trach of persons whose speeches 
may tend fo produce violent upheavals sn the body politic. 
‘The strength of the police was reduced by 18 SJs and 795 
H Cs and Constables and rewards and various other items of 

expenditure were curtailed A scheme was formulated for ibe 
organization and control of the police in the event of a general 
railway strike or other widespread disturbances In Assam, the 
2nd and the Sth Battahons of the Assam Rifles were amalga- 
Imated as an economy measure There was an increase 19 
crime duc to economic distress and retrenchments made in the 


farces, the Gost of India supplied the information required only 
an regard to the NWFP and Delly and sand that elsewhere the 
mauer was for the Local Governments Information sa to the 
number of places where ‘punitive tax was imposed and the amonot 


earned therefrom was stated to be not available MD F {AVE 
34 Robt 
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Civil Police badly effected efficiency Crime decreased slightly 
in Bambay also 

The revolutionaries Were agitated by the Lahore execulions 
and remaioed active The District Magistrate of Midnapur, Mr. 
J Peddie, was assassinated on 7 Aprl There was an 
attempt bya student on the hfe of Sir Ernst Hotson, acting 
Goverror of Bombay, while yisiting the Fergusson College in 
Poona Mr Garlick, District Judge of Abpore, was shot dead 
in July Mr Cassells, Commissioner of Dacca, was wounded 
and Mr. Stevens, District Magistrate, Typperah was shot dead 
by two Bengali girls in December. The Indian Press (Emergency 
Powers) Act (XXHI of 1931) was pissed on 9 October. 
The Bengal Crminal Law Amendment Ordinance was promul- 
gated on 29 October and the Bengal Emergency Powers 
Ordinance on 30 November This measure enabled the 
military and police to combine in operauons to round up 
terrorists and absconders im Chittagong and, to render these 
operations effective, the District Magistrate was given powers, 
inter alia, to commandeer property, umit access to Certain 
places, regulate traffic and transport and impose collective 
fines Provision was also made for special tribunals and special 
magistrates and a procedure designed 10 overcome ‘delaying 
tactics’ Revolutionaries remamed actiye m north India also 
and Chandra Shekhar Azad was shot dead m an encounter 
with the police on 27 February st Allahabad Amilitant Muslim 
solunteer force called the Khaksars, armed with belchas (shar- 
pened spades), was formed in Lahore 

There had teen a serious rising of the Wazitis, Mohmands 
and Afndis m the N W F P. in 1930-31 and the Government of 
India promulgated the N W CP Public Safety Regulauon On 
21 May, however, they appointed the Frontier Regula- 
tions Enquiry Committee with the Hon ble Mr Justice Niama- 
tullah as President and HW Hale, I P as Secretary to examine 
the body of law contained in the five Frontier Regulations passed 
in 1901, 1922 and 1931 and its relation to the conditons pre- 
vailing in the Province, to mvestigate the edmunistration of these 
Regulations in the seitled districts of the Province, and im 
particular that of the Frontier Crimes Regulation of 190! and 
to recommend how st was expedient to retain, modify or repeal 
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{or, in the case of the N.W Frontier Security Regulation, 1922, 
to re-enact) their provisions with due regard to the public 
interest of the province and of India as a whole The Commit 
tee observed that the powers conferred by the Frontier Crimes 
Regulation, 1901 on the executive authorities were “as extens 
sive and as free from judicial control as they could possibly 
be” and mentioned that, un spite of its enactment, the figures of 
violent crime in general and of murder in particular maintained 
a steady upward (rend, particularly after (917 and recommend 
ed that the NW. Frontier Murderous Outrages Regulation, 
3903 should be repealed, the NWEP Seconty Regulation, 
1922 and the NWFP Pablic Safety Regulation, 1931, which 
were about to expire, should not be re-enacted, and that the 
remaing two Regulations should be amended The recommen- 
dations of the Committee were partly implemented shortly 
afterwards 
The second session of the Round Table Conference was 
held from 7 September to } December 1931 and was attend- 
ed by Gandhi as the sole representative of (he Congress 
The situation in India had deteriorated while he was away In 
England, as sporadic cavil disobedience and repression had 
continued in varous parts of the country, particularly m the 
UP, Bengal and the NWFP Two Ordinances had already 
been promulgated in Bengal in October/November The UP. 
Emergency Powers Ordinance (XIL of 1931) was promulgated 
on 14 December, and the NWFP. Emergency Powers 
Ordinance (XH of 1931), the Unlawful Instigation (NWFP) 
Ordinance (XLV of 1931) and the Unlawful Association (NWFP) 
Ordinance (AV of 1931) were issued on 24 December 
Jawahar Lal Nehru, now General Secretary of the Congress, 
was arrested at Allahabad on 26 December Gandhi landed 
at Bombay on the 28th He condemned the terrorist activities 
as well as the Brush Government's attempt to “unman a whole 
race” and described the Ordinances as ‘legalized Government 
terrorism’ His move for negotiations with the Viceroy did not 
peas and civ disobedience was resumed on 4 January, 
Gandhi and Patel were arrested under Regulation XXV of 
1827 and detamed as State prisoners in the Yervada Prison 
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at Poona, the comprehensive Emergency Powers Ordinance 
{H of 1932), the Untawful Instigation Ordinance (HI of 1932), 
the Unlawful Association Ordinance (IV of 1932) and the 
Prevention of Molestation and Boycottig Ordinance (V of 1932) 
were promulgated and Nehru was sentenced to 2 years” imprison- 
ment under the first of them on the same day Ordinance H of 
3932 was extended to Bombay and Bengal immediately, 
to the UP on 8 January, the Punjabon 12 January and 
Dells on 6 February and provided powers to arrest and 
detain, impose restrictions on residence, movement and conduct 
ete, take possession of buidings and moveable property and 
constitute special criminal courts Ordinance JII of 1932 was 
extended ta Madras, Bombay, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa 
and the CP immediately, the UP on 8 January and Assam 
on I February *4 
The usual brutal repression was thus launched throughout 
the country again at one fell swoop More Ordinances followed, 
“covering almost every activity of Indian hfe” in the words of 
the Secretary of State for India Churchill deseribed the Ordinan- 
ces as “more drasuc than any that were required since the 
manny” The Congress was declared egal and 7,000 arrests 
of leading Congressmen were effected immediately There were 
widespread disturbances and more arrests all over the country 
The pohce opened fire in January oñ Allahabad, Benaras, 
Jagannathpur and Simariain the U P , Berhampur in Madras, 
Larakhota in Bengal and Motihari in Bihar and Orissa, and m 
Hashnabad in Bengal and Tarapur and Sheobar in Bihar and 
Orissa in February A special feature this time Was a widespread 
confiscation of property—houses, motorcars money im banks 
cic, Also, parents and guardians were pumshed for the offences 
of thew children and wards Whipping was also resorted to 
extensively The Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act passed 
in March 1932 provided wider powers of detention without 
thal By the end of this month, 1,20,000 people had been 
arrested yn connection with the movement In a telegram to the 
Secretary of State, the Viceroy warned on the 25th June that 
anything “tbat Jooks hhe negouation will senously upset those 


28 Las India (Emergency Measures), Parliamentary Papers, 1931 1932, 
Command 401 
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who support us and we simply cannot afford to shake the 
confidence of the army and the police” 

The Special Powers Ordinance was promulgated on 
30 June The Bengal Criminal Law (Second Amendment) Act 
passed in September made attempts to murder punishable wih 
death This was followed by the Bengal Suppression of Terrorist 
Outrages Act, which cooferred extensive and extraordinary 
powers of District Magistrates to enable them to direct a persoo 
to reside or not to reside im a specified area or to conduct 
himself in a specified manner, or to abstain from specified acts 
etc, the Bengal Cnminal Law (Arms and Explosives) Act 
which provided for enhanced punishment for certain offences 
under the Arms and Explosives Acts and the Punjab Criminal 
Law Amendment Act t? 

In the meantime, there had been a violent communal 
outbreak in Bombay on 14 May which lasted for several 
days and in which J69 persons were Killed and 1,900 were 
injured. There was fresh trouble from 27 June to 6 July, 
m which 42 persons were killed and 755 myured ‘Troops 
were called out on both occasions 

Gn 37 August, the Batush Government made a Com- 
munal Award, which created separate electorates not only 
for Muslims (in all provinces, including Bengal and the Punjab, 

where they were in a majority), but also for the “depressed 
classes." The Award was criticised widely Gandhi went on a 
fast unto death against the latter provision m the Yervada Ja‘l 
on 18 September, which led to the Poona Pact reserving 
certain seats for the “depressed classes ™ The terms of the Pact 
were accepted by the British Government and the fast was 
broken on 26 September However, the Viceroy opposed 
Gandhi's release and told the Secretary of State on 1 October 
that‘ it would have a most damaging affect on our suppor- 
ters, including Muslims, and in particular on Army, Police 
and Government servants generally ” 

Revolutionary actiyitics had also conunued As compared 
to 72 ‘terrorist’ crimes in Bengal m 1931, there were 97 is 1932. 
The number of murders in the two years were 3 and 10, the 
number of attempted murders 23 and 27 and the number of 


29 Ibid, Tendulkar, op cit, vol. 3, pp 19] 192 
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dacoites 41 and 57 respectively There were 26 bomb “outrages” 
in the UP A girl student tried to assasinate the Governor of 
Bengal at the Calcutta University Convocation im February. 
Among the victims of other attacks were Mr. Douglas, District. 
Magistrate, Midnapur, Capt Cameron in Chittagong, Mr Sen, 
a Magistrate, m Dacca and Mr Ellison, Supenntendent of 
Police, Commila, all of whom were shot dead between Apni 
and July In such a situation, the Intelligence Branch of the 
Police was strengthened to an extent that it could be claimed 
that it was “unsurpassed anywhere in the world ""* 

The Criminal Law Amendment Act 1932 (XXHI of 1932} 
was passed on 19 December, It amended the Press Act 
of 1931 and the Indian Commal Law Amendment Act, 1908 
and prescribed penalties for dissuation from enlistment, tamper- 
ing with public servants, boycotting a public servant, dissemma- 
tion of contents of proscribed documents and rumours and 
molesting a person to preudice of employment or business, 
provided powers for ordering parent or guardian to pay a fine 
imposed on a young person and for Local Governments to make 
certain offences cognizable and non bailable, including offences 
under section 188 I PC, and lard down a procedure in offences 
under the Act 

According to a report of a delegation of the India League 
published in 1933, Government measures to deal with the 
movement included “wholesale violence, physical outrages, 
shooting and beating up, punitive expeditious, collective fines 
on villages and seizure of land and property,” all of which were 
perpetrated, through the army, police and jail personnel, with 
the connivance of the Magistrates * 

As the proposals for constitutional reforms envisaged 
provincial autonomy im all subjects of administration, including 
the police, the question of the “safeguards” to be inserted in 
the new Constitution for the protection and preservation of 
Imperial interests in such a situation was taken up for carnest 
consideration by the Government of India as well as the 
Secretary of State soon after the publication of the Simon: 

Report For one thing, a Sub-Committee of the RTC. had 


30 Grifliths, op i.p 26? 
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conceded that, some recruitment of Eusopeans was desirable, 
but were not agreed on the ratio to be fixed, they wanted, how- 
ever, that the recruiting and controlling authonty should be the 
Government of India The fatter insisted naturally that control 
should continue to vest in the Secretary of State * 

For another, commenting on the views of the Sub-Committee 
on the internal administration of the Police, the Government of 
Indta told the Secretary of State “The position, therefore, 

under the Act 1s that while the I G P. rs the administrative nead 

of the force, he 1s m all matters of policy relauag to the 
administration of the police, including the rules governing their 
general administration and discsphine, subject to the control of 
the local Government The Acts, therefore, do not provide an 
assurance that the I G. would be ina position to administer the 
police without any political mterference The only real 
safeguard agamst improper interference with his discretion and 
his authority is the good sense of the local Government 

“This position fs, in fact, inevitable It is not possible to 

assign responsibility for the police to the local Government and 
then attempt to set up the 1G ina positon of independence 
of the local Government An excellent working model of the 
relations between a Government and the head of the police s 
provided in the case of the Metropolitan Police of London But 
the constitutional relations between the Commissioner of the 
Metropojitan Police and the Home Secretary in Great Britain 
give in themselves no guarantee against improper and unwise 
pohtical interference in the administration of the police” They 
suggested, therefore, that they should hand over the system as 
it stood and trust to the good sense of the local Governments 
to mamtain it, but added * As, however, the proper administrar 
tron of the police is a matter of vital importance to the success 
of the new constitution, at mught he desirable to insert m the 
Governos s Instrument of Jasitucuons a sentence to the effect 
that he should bear in mind the smportance of leaving the 
paternal administration and discipline of the police as far as may 
tbe in the hands of their own responsible officers 7? 


32 HD, F 90/1/31 Police 
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Incidentally, it may be menhoned that, in reply to the 
Government of India’s clear the line telegram of May 1930 
referred to earlier, the Madras Government had suggested the 
instituiion of an Indian Police Medal as a better means of 
appreciation than monetary allowances After consulting the 
other Local Governments ın October and the Secretary of State, 
a detailed scheme was drawn up for this purpose and the Medal 
was tsututed by Royal approval carly ia 1932 in recognition 
of the good services rendered by the Police Forces and the Fire 
Brigades during the Civil Disobedience Movement “t 

A more important development was that Sir Samuel Hoare 
had pressed on the Secretary of State 10 the House of Commons 
in Joly 193) the advisability of appointing a Commission or 
Commitee to look into Police questions generally, seeing that 
the last Pohce Commission had reported as Jong ago as 1903, 
and bad mentioned that the Indian Police Service Association 
had made a similar request in 1930 The Government, however, 
were averse to such a step, being pte-occupied with political 
troubles The Secretary of State, therefore, offered to place at 
Sır SamueS's disposal such informahon as he may require with 
regard to the police This offer was accepted and a comprehen- 
give list of questions was furnished, which wncluded, wer alia, 
the strength on 1-1-1931, the total number of the armed police 
ym cach province on 1-7-1926 and 1-7-1931, details of requests 
for increases made by Bengal, the Punjab, the U P and Bombay 
Gunung the penod from 1-7-1928 to 30-6-1931 and how far such 
requests were met, the increase in emoluments granted since 
the Police Commission of 1903, the present cost of living of the 
officers and the men, as compared to 1914, the present scales 
of pay m each province, the money spent on accommodation 
since 1918, and the extent of motor transport supplied to the 
polce The Secretary of State had called for the information 
required by Sir Samuel from the Government of India on 
14 August. The information supplied was voluminous ** 


34 Madras lener No 338 S dated 26-5-1930, HD, F 23/V1)30—Police 
dated 25-10-30 to Local Gavis & No 1 of 1931 dated 21-5-34 to S of 
S Sof S letters Pohucal Unternal) No. I dated 10-3 1932, H-D 
nouhcaon F 25/VY30 265-32 
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After looking into this formation, the Secretary of State 
got a memorandum prepared thereon and, while sending a copy 
thereof to the Government of India, observed that he was 
“disturbed by the situation disclosed specially m regard to 
accommodation and equipment,” that, whde he appreciated the 
spenat difficulty af domg much ia a ume of financial stringency, 
it was evident that the existing situation was due to causes that 
were at work long before at started, that it was “ol smportance 
that something should be done” and that it was “only too 
probable” that they may have to face in the House of Commons 
the charge that they had recognized the work and the needs of 
the polce “by nothing more than compliments” and asked 
them to let htm know what was possible and whether he could 
usefully do anything im this matter im which he was “deeply 
interested ”™* 

The memorandum disclosed that, although the situation bad 
been abnormal for the preceding ten years, the police strength 
was based on a theoretically normal situation with consequent 
over-work, no fixed hours of duties and no over-tme even T 
the men were on duty for more or less 48 hours at a stretch, 
that police buildings were sti a disgrace, that the travelling 
allowance was madcquate even to meet expenses and that there 
were shortages even of boots and shoes It posnted out that a 
fact which was often forgotten when making comparisons was 
that the sepoy mm the Indian Army got better pay, better housing 
and also free rations, that, in spite of repeated lip service to the 

work of the police in the preceding two years, their labour had 
met with no other recognition, that, on the contrary, their 
conditions of service had bees altered for the worse on grounds 
of economy and that all the provinces had employed a large 
number of men on a temporary basis m 1930--Madras 1,240, 
Bombay 2,182, Bengal 2,115, the U P. 1,255 (1,641 in 1931), 
the Punjab 856, Bihar and Gnssa 653, and the C P 753 

The Government of India thereupon prepared thar own 
memorandum justifying themselves and, im sending it to the 
Secretary of State, noted that all departments had been ashing. 
for more funds and said Merely that they could mot “expect 

more than that the proportion of expenditure on the police 
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should be more or less maintained”? and that they should be 
satisfied that ‘sn fact the efficiency and contentment of the 
Police are not being effected °°” 

However, the followmg question asked in the Legislative 
Assembly on 6 December 1932 by Mr. Lalchand Navalras 
was disallowed 

“(a) Will Government be pleased to state the total number 
of Police force m India and Burma, Province by Province, of 
officers British and Indian and other ranks respectively? 

(b) Will Government please further state the total expendi» 
ture on the aforesaid Police force m India im each province 
separately?"*98 

The total strength of the different branches of the police m 
1932 was ** 


Military Police 17,193 
District Police 1,356,329 
Presidency avd Rangoon Police 13,437 
Special Armed forces at certain centres 15,403 
Government Railway Police 9 603 
River Police 246 
‘Training Fstablishments. 1658 
Criminal Invesugation Departments 1,135 
Total 2,158,004 


This represented an overall increase since 1926 of 5,488, 
including 2,714 ım the district police, 848 in the military 
police and 1,947 in the special armed forces at certain centres 

The strength in the different provinces was oe 


Madras 29,938 
Bombay 27976 
Bengal 34437 
uP 33,787 
Punjab 24,184 
Bihar and Orissa 14924 
cr 11333 
Assam 8,27: 

NWEP 5,804 
Delhi 1,830 


37 HD, E $8/ 1V/32~—Police, India Office letter dgaied 146-32, G of 
I's letter dated £5 $33 
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On 1 January 1933, there were 665 IP, Officers on 
India, of whom 505 were Europeans, 152 Indians and 8 
unelassified.44 

A conference of Police OMicers was held at Sila from 
23 to 26 May 1932 to consider the positron of the police 
under the new constitution They recommended, mier alia, 
that the 1G should be a Secretary or Joint Secretary to 
Government and should have free and direct access to the 
Governor to enable the latter to secure police efficsentcy, t0 
strengthen the 1G's position ws avis the Minister and the 
Cabinet and to ensure that disciplinary and other matters 
concerning the Department are dealt with sa the Secretariat 
with expert knowledge and in accordance with departmental 
rules The Government were not agreeable to issuing any 
general directions in the matter, bul the arrangement of this 
kind made m the Punjab was allowed as an exception @ 

The Government of India had considered at the same ume 
the position of the C I Ds, and the Y B under the new constilue 
tion and catne to the conclusion that the former should remain 
completely under the control of the Local Goverements, that, 
as the latter will work for the Home, Foreign and Army 
Departments of the Federal Government, it show'd be placed 
directly under the contro) of the Governor-General and that 
it should employ 4-5 IPS Officers as Intellgence Officers in 
the provinces, who should be in position before the new consti- 
inhon came mto effect Instructions to the Prowncal CY Ds 
were issued by the Director, Intelligence Bureau accordingly 
and they were told that secret records would be made ayer to 
the CIOs ® 

The fourth conference of Is GP. was held in New Delby 
from )2 to 18 January 1933 under the chaurmansbip 
of the semormost IGP While inaugurating the con- 
ference, the Home Member dealt with the future of the CP Ds, 
protection of pohce officers from victimization and tbe 

relationship between the Police Department and the Pebhe 


43 Kepors of the Jt Cam on lad Conse Reforms Vol à (part i) 
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Service Commission, which were questions of supreme impor- 
tance, and had cot been placed on the formal agenda He 
Suggested at the outset that these conferences might provide a 
method whereby the Goverament of India could maintain 
contact with the provinces and promote coordination in matters 
of Jaw and order‘? snd stated, with regard to the first 
Hem, that the CI Ds would not be replaced by an agency 
working under the reserved side of the Central Government. 
and would remain under the Provincial Governments but that 
a hason staf, working im the Provinces and controlled and 
financed by the Centre, would be provided to secure co ordina~ 


tion in dealmg with all-India movements and to help im ` 


solving the difficult problem of the custody of the very secret 
records held by the Provincial CT Ds as mentioned earlier 
He explained that this staff would reveal and repair defects in 
Provincial utelligence and would take over the CID organiza~ 
tion of the machinery m a province broke down altogether He 
mentioned that the dangers and difficulties facing the CI Ds. 
‘ere obvious, but that they could to some extent be obviated af 
the Enghsh model were followed, m which no Mamster could 
claim access to sources of secret information, the action that 
he takes bemg based on an appreciation of the mformatior 
given to him by the head of the Secret Service and the Service 
does not undertake enquiries which can be broadly classed as 
party, politics He thought that it would be difficult, but not 
Impossible, to establish such conventions in India and emphasis- 
ed thatthe CED should confine their attention to subversive 
as distinct from political activities, though such a distinction 
was more difficult to draw in India than in England. 

As lo protection agamst possibile yictimizaton, he menon- 
ment that the Government of Iadia had recommended to the 
Secretary of State that immunity for “official acts done m good 
fath" before the inauguration of the new constitunon should 
be embodied m the new Consutution Act itself and that there 
was a proposal to consult the Public Service Commission on 
the question of defraying the cost of defending a Goserament 
servant involved ia a cn suit which would help the Police 


Department 
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With regard ta the role of the Public Service Commission, be 
poimted out thai, however carefolly the regulations for the 
Police Department may be drawn up, they could not completely 
bar the Minister from taking action which nught effect 
adversely the discipline of the force and that the Pubhe 
Service Commission could not be made a substitute for the 
departmental officer, but could restrict the opportumtes of the 
Minister to interfere with departmental matters on polineal 
grounds 

The conference agreed to the proposal regardirg the 
appointment of Central Intelligence Officers with duties as 
explained by the Member and desired that they should bave 
access to the Governor, that the chief concern of the C I Ds 
should be the collection of information regarding subversive 
movements and communal, rehgious and other agitations, 1t 
being clearly understoad that they are not to be used to for 
ward the interests of any particular party, that the greatest care 
should be taken to protect sources from exposure, that the 
CIOs should take over all secret records which could not 
remain in the custody of the C1 Ds without danger to sources 
and that the selection of records for this purpose should be the 
responsibility of the head of the C.I D , who should be provided 

with an officer on special duty for this work 

It recommended that the protection of Section 197 CrP C 
requuing prior Government sanction for prosecution should be 
extended to all ranks of the Police, that the Public Service 
Commission should not be consulted m the selection and 
appoitment of the jower ranks, but should advise in the 
permanent promotion of Inspectors as Dy Ss P, and that 
appeals against the orders of the 1 G P in departmental cases 
and memonals and revisions which had to go to Gosernment 
should be referred to the Commission 

On being asked at the end of the conference whether the 
TGP and the C{O would have the night of access to the 
Governor, the Home Member replied that it may be assumed 
that a Governor would maintain close touch with the GP and 
the Ceniral Officer, but that the Minister would be aware of 
such meetings and their frequency would depend on the mutual 
trust of the Minister and the 1G P Jie stated also that certain 
Local Governments had given informal approval to the scheme 
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The Government of India again pressed therr own view and 
satd that they had recommended that the central organization 
for the effective handling of all-Indra subversive movements 
Should be under a Federal Minister, because their conclusion 
was that the primary, not ultimate, responsibslity in this regard 
could be only with the Federal Government and that, if co- 
ordination was to be effective, st was necessary that some conste 
tutional machinery charged with this function should be 
interposed between the Provincial Governments and the vin- 
mate authority of the Governor-General and the Secretary of 
State They explained that they bad introduced the provision 
that the Federal Government should formulate policy 1m those 
cases only m which in the opinion of the Governor-General the 
Peace and tranquillity of more than one Province or of India 
as a whole were essentially affected and that they had taken the 
Precaution to ensure that the Federal Government should not 
Possess authority to issue mandatory directions to a Provincial 
Government They added “The implications of a personal Law 
and Order staff under the Governor-General are far reaching 
Provision on those Imes would be deeply resented by Indian 
Spmion and this resentment would, we are convinced, be a 
Serious obstacle with which this special personal staff would be 
continuously confronted . an orgtnization of the type sug- 
gested in your scheme would fasl to serve the purpose for which 
it was set up 
While these consultatrous were m progress, the third session 
of the Round Table Conference had been held from 17 
November to 24 December 1932 and the Berish Government's 
White Paper on constitutional reforms had been published on 
n March 1933 and led to much criticism in respect of the 

safeguards” provided theren Gandhi went on a fast agatn 
on 8 May in connection with the Harpan movement when he 
Was released and civil disobedience was suspended for 6 weeks 
simulaneously The fast ended on 29 May Mas civil 


must have in anticipa 
settled Directors, and pencrliy Sul hove tee es eee and ea 
of those watching one of the most troublows frontiers of the world 
HD File No 40XVII)-Potice The new system was made perma 
nent in 1935 
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disobedience was substituted by individual ‘satyagraha’ on 
18 July Gandhi was arrested again on 1 August, sentenced 
to l years simple imprisonment and taken io Yervada He 
commenced another fast unto death and was released on the 
23rd on medical grounds Judgement im the Meerut Cons- 
Piracy Case of {929 had been pronounced tn 1932 convicting 
27 out of the 30 accused sent up, but 9 of those convicted 
were acguitied on appeal so the High Court and the sentences. 
of the others were much reduced because of the long pertod 
spent in jail,on 3 August Jawahar Lal Nehru was released 
on 1 September 
Terrorist incidents decreased to 43 m 1933 The victims 
rocluded the French Commissioner of Police in Chandernagore 
and Mr Burge, District Magistrate of Midnapore There were 
8 communal nots in the U P during the year, but, otherwise, 
there was a decrease iN ertme under all heads In Assam, a 
considerable restoration of the strength of the Civil Poltce was 
effected to enable it to cope with ‘terrorist’ activities and an 
wwerease mn other crimes 
Jawahar Lal Nehru was arrested again and sentenced to 
two years imprisonment for “seditious speeches” yn Calcutta in 
February 1934 The cvil disobedience movement was suspended 
tadefinitely im April A resolution permitting entry into the 
Councils was passed by the ATCC tn May The ban on the 
Congress orgamizalions was withdrawn on 6 June Jawahar 
Lal Nehru was releascd in August Gandht announced his. 
fetrement from the Congress on 17 September, effective after 
the next Congress session, which was beld in Bombay on 
26 October and accepted this decision reluctantly, though 
this was to be only a temporary phase tn his svolyement m 
active Cangress policics The Socialist Group of Nehru was 
formed in the Congress at tus ume Jionah returned from 
England after two years and accepted the Presidentship of the 
All India Muslim League Elections to the Legislative Assembly 
Were held in November 
On the revolutionary front, there was an attack with bombs. 
and revolvers on Europeans ascembled to watch a cricket match 
in Chittagong on 7 January in which alt the assailants 
Were killed or captured and the SP was wounded There was 
an attempt on the ble of Sir John Anderson, Governor of 
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Bengalon 8 May at the Lebong race course and a bomb 
was thrown at a police station in Howrah district two days 
earlier The Bengal Criminal Law Amendment Act was passed 
sborily afterwards to replace, without a time limit, various 
temporary Acts which were about to expire The Act gave 
powers to District Magistrates to prevent recruitment to terfo- 
sist organizations by the suppression of societies and clubs 
suspected to be infected with terrorism, mereased powers for 
checking matement to terrorism in the nationalist press, and the 
imposition of death sentences on persons found possessing arms 
intended for murderous use The rules under the Terromst 
Outrages Act were also revised and strengthened in May The 
Bengal Crmmal Law Amendment Supplementary (Extenamg) 
Bill designed to place permanently on the Statute Book the 
power to transfer terrorists to detention camps outside Bengal 
was passed in August A Bull was passed to deal with terrorism 
in Assam also because of ‘terrorist’ dacoities in 1933 and 
February and March 1934 Even so, there were two serious 
dacoities in June and November Two bombs were thrown If 
Cawnpore, one on the quarters of a Dy S P and another into the 
Arnstol Hotel when a dance was in progress but both faled to 
explode There was a day-light robbery in Lucknow 10 July 
Jn Bombay Presidency, there were a series of bomb explosions 
in Sholapar in Apol 
A communist imspired strike in the textile industry had 
begun in Bombay on 23 April The police had to face stone- 
throwing and assaults The Local Government took action 
under the Bombay Special (Emergency) Powers Act, 1932, a 
number of leading communists were arrested and the Commu- 
mst Party was proscribed on 23 July There were serious 
zots in Bombay and also m Sholapur aud Nagpur in May 
There were communal mots in Benaras, Ghazipur, Cawnpore, 
Lahore and Peshawar at the time of Hols, in Ayodhya, Bhagal- 
pur, Cannanore (Madras) and Ghazipur again on the occasion 
of Baqr-1Id, and at several places in Bihar and Orissa, Bengal, 
Karachi, Sind and Delhi in Aprl and May, in Lahore in July, 
in which troops opened fire ten times, exfra police had to be 
brought in from other provinces and the troops also strengthen- 
ed, in Agra in July and again im September, and sn Madras in 
the latter month Additional police was quartered im several 
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provinces, including the U P, and Bihar There were minor riots 
at several other places also 

The problem of traditional crime, always of very minor 
concern to the Government of India, had practically ceased to 
bother them, as the police got more and more involved in 
putting down civil disobedience and revolutionary activities by 
extraordinary legal and repressive measures Ia fact, total cog- 
nuzable crime continued to increase after 1930 The total oum- 
ber of offences reported in the whole country, including Burma, 
Baluchistan, Aymer-Merwara and Coorg was as follows from 
1931 to 1934 


1931 19,76,262 
1932 214,29,014 
1933 22,35,508 
1934 23,05,156 


A very interesting feature of the period was the appomtment 
by the UP Government of a Police Traming School Committee 
dunng the year to examine the existing arrangements relating 
to the training of gazetted police officers and SI cadets While 
defining the objects of the course for the latter, the Committee 
mentioned, mirer alia, that above all things the formation of the 
character of the cadets was of paramount importance, but in 
discussing the curriculum, no special suggestion was made m 
this respect and they did not approve of a suggestion to raise 
the minimum educational qualification prescribed for the selec» 
Sion of cadets to the Intermediate examonation, but suggested a 
sandwich course for their {raining with an interregnum of 
Practical training 

Until 1932, all cadets, whether appomted from the public 
of from the force, were paid a working allowance of Rs 30 pm 
In that year, in view of financial stringency, the allowance 
was discontinued and the cadets were required to make a 
deposit at the rate of Rs 25 pm forthe duration of the 
course to cover their messing and other miscellantous expenses 
They were also required to pay for their own outfit, which 
meant that they had to deposit on joining the College a sum 
of Rs $65 to cover all such expenses The Committee reported 
that this change effected a saving to Government of about 
Rs 45,000 during the period from January 1933 to May 1934 
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and did not recommend any change in this respect, except that 
the cost of text books should also be realized from the cadets 
at the rate of Rs 25 per head Evidently, their was no limit 
to which the craze of an alien Government for economy could 
extend 
The European probationers of the I P armved m Jodan 
November and completed their trainmg on 2 Apni follow- 
ing, whereas Indian probationers usually joined the school 
in January and remained at the school for 12 months The 
Committee recommended that the course of instruction for 
the European and Indian probationers of the IP and Dy Ss P 
should be of equal duration and identical m detail and should 
also be conduci¢d on a sandwich pattern on the lines of the 
practice m force m the Punjab They also recommended that 
the TP probationers should be attached to Infantry and 
Cavalry regiments (one Britssh and one Indian) to study at 
first hand the highest possible standards of disciplinary efficrency 
while still at an impressionable age within two years after 
leaving the school They found st impracticable to devise a 
course of mstruction for subordinate officers on promotion to 
the rank of Dy 5 P 
The report of the Jomt Comnuttee of the British Parliament 
on the proposals of the White Paper on Indian Constitionst 
Reforms, chared by Lord Linlithgow, was published on 
23 November The Secretary of State had submited to 
Committee a Jong note on Terrorism in Jadia, which evidently 
had a profound effect on their minds tn the formulation of 
their recommendations They dwelt at Jength on the imphicahons 
of provincial autonomy 1a the sphere of law and order and 
recommended a series of “safeguards”, extending beyond even 
those contemplated by the Simon Commission and m the White 
Paper 
The Committee said “Among the many problems arising 
out of the process of devolution the most vital one is how best 
to ensure the continuity of the Provincial Executives In the 
performance of the fundamental functions of government 
the enforcement of Iaw and order, and the mamtenance of an 
upright administration we have come to the same conclu- 
sion as the Statutory Commission, that Provincial Ministers 
must be made responsible for their performance Butit is well 
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$ Taa what, according to British constitution 
ae sea of that responsibility Itas a responsi 
See Hi fa share with any Legislature, however answer- 
charge ° That a that Legislature for the manner of its dis- 
Government ofl in beci true of the relationship of the 
truc of the relat i i to Parliament in the past, tt must reman 
eguslatures rn hetis of Provincral Ministers to Provincrat 
it appropriate ite one In the special circumstances of India 
should be remfo a nS principle of executive independence 
special powers pein in the Constitution by the conferment of 
of the Proyine al respoasibiltres on the Governor as the head 
cial Executive This raises a wider question 


al practice, 
bility which 


A 
Parhame 
United e government, as it is understood an the 
gdon, works 
factors » Works by the snterachon of four essential 


mag te krape p majority rule, the willingness of the 
majority, the cone fing tò accept the decision of the 
Toad issues of alle Pn une parie dded Ry 
finally the ae iy, rather than by sectional interests, and 
owing no perma ce of a mobile body of political opimon, 
y us manele tei allegiance to any party and therefore able, 
Sne side or the ott cachon against extravagant movements on 
ndia none of th me to keep the vessel on an even keel Jn 
their place we a ese Jactors can be said to exist today Jn 
Hindus and M 7 confronted with the age-old antagonism of 
Tehigions but peat representatives not only of two 
whether, or how ee civilisations, Itis impossible to predict 
Combined with Fou a new sense of provincial cstizeashep, 
economie and te of parties representing divergent 
ath aid obee e ce may prove strong enough to 
thus dominate nae the religious and ractal cleavages which 
Tecognised that ee Political Jife Meanwhile it must be 
Which would be ree play were given to the powerful forces 
© set in motion by an unquabfied system of 


3 Overwh, 
fact fa eee anuieties, the Committee ignored the 
realny, that the nin eematitutional practice, Local Government was a 
EXCepE ih the Melee Government had no such responsibihties 
substantial Onc and that, even there, rt was subject to very 
S, i that no Mouster could interfere with the: 


‘Scretion and 
Matters authority of the Commissioner of Police im operauonal 
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parhamentary government, the consequences would be disastrous 
to Indra, and perhaps irreparable In the circumstances, the 
successful working of parhamentary government in the Pro-~ 
vinces, must depend, in a special degree, on the extent to which 
Parhament can translate the customs of the British Constitution 
anto statutory “safeguards” 

“Next, there as the necessity for securing strong Executives 
in the Provinces . nowhere in the world as there such frequent 
need for courageous and prompt action as m India and no- 
where 15 the penalty for hesitation and weakness greater We 
do not dovbt that Indian Ministers, like others before them, 
will realise this truth, buf, m view of the parliamentary weak- 
nesses which we have pointed out, the risk of divided counsels 
and therefore of feebleness sn action is mot one which can be 
sgnored We have no wish to underrate the legislative function, 
but in India executive function s m our judgement, of overnd- 
ing importance In the absence of disciplined political partics, 
the threat of a dusolution can scarcely be the same potent 
imstrament in a country where, by the operation of a system 
of communal representation, a newly elected Legislature will 
often have the same complexion as the old . we content our- 
selves with saying that there must be an executive power m 
cach Province which can stepinand save the situation before 
at is too late This power must be vested in the Governor, and 
so strongly have we bees impressed by the need for this power, 
. that, among other alterations 1n the White Paper, we have 

felt obliged to make a number of additional recommendations 
mm regird to the Governor's sources of information, the protec- 
non of the police, and the enforcement of law and order.” 
Dwelling on the need to secure the protection of the police 
from pohucal pressures, they sud ‘ We find ourselves unable to 
conceive a government to which the quality of responsibility 
could be attributed, if it had no responsibility for public order 
In no other sphere has the word ‘responsibility’ so profound 
and significant a meaning From one point of view indeed 
the transfer of these functions to an Indian Minister may be mm 
the interest of the Police themselves, whom it will no Tonger be 
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possible to attack, as they have been attacked m the past, as 
agents of oppression acting on behalf of an alten power, . 
Nevertheless, st must not be supposed that we are blind to the 
nsks implicit in the course which we advocate, for these, in 
our opinion, cannot be regarded lightly or as the phantoms 
of a reactronary imagination The qualities most essential m a 
polce force, discipline, impartiahty, and confidence in its 
officers, are precisely those which would be most quickly under- 
mined by any suspicion of political influence or pressure exercas- 
ed from above, and it would indecd be disastrous af in any 
Province the police force, . were to be sacrificed to the 
sugencies of a party ar to appease the political supporters of a 
Minister If, therefore, the transfer 1s to be made,. atis 
essential that the Force should be protected so far as possible 
against these risks, and an the followmg paragraphs we make 
recommendations designed to secure this protection 

“First, there are the proposals in the White Paper The 
Governor ts to have a spscial responsibility for ‘the prevention 
of any grave menace to the peace or tranquillity of the Province, 
or any part thereof’ The effect of this, as of all other special 
responsibilines, ts to enable the Governor, if he thinks that the 
dus discharge of his special responsibility so requires, to reject 
any proposals of his Mintsters, of himself to imuate action 
which his Ministers decline to take Further, there flows from 
this special responsibility, not only the right to overrule his 
Ministers, but also special powers—legistative and financial—to 
enable him to carry into execution any course of action which 
requires legislative provision or the provision of supply i“ 
the situation 1s one requiring immediate action, he can issue 
any executive order which he may consider necessary If the 
situation as one which cannot bè dealt wah by an isolated 
executive order—if the Minister incharge of the Department 
appears unable to admuruster his charge on fines which the 
Governor regards as consistent with the due discharge of his 
special responsibility—the Governor can dismiss and replace 
the Minister, of, if necessary, the Ministers as a body, with or 
without resort to 4 dissolution of the Legislature HW he fails to 
find an alternative Government capable of administering Jaw 
and ordet on Imes consistent with the discharge of his special 
responssbility, he wall be obliged to declare a breakdown of the 
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constitution, and to assume to himself all such powers as he 
judges requisite to retrieve the situation Weare not contem- 
plating such a course of events as probable, but, if 1t occurs, 
we pomt out that provision ts made to mect t 
“We turn now to our own further recommendations for 
specific protection of the Police Force itself Of course, the due 
discharge of his special responsibility for peace and tranquillity 
will, in itself, entitle the Governor to intervene immediately sf, 
by reason of ill-timed measures of economy or the attempted 
exertion of political influence oa the Police Fosce or from any 
other cause, tbe morale or the efficiency of that Force ts 
endangered Fusther, the Governor bas another special res- 
ponsibiity, at 15 his duty to secure to the members of the Police, 
as of other public Services, any rights provided for them by the 
Constitution Act and to safeguard therr legitimate interests. 
‘These sre important safeguards, but there is one clement ny 
police administration which requires to be specially protected- 
We cefer to the body of Regulations known as the ‘Polsce 
Rules’, promulgated froin time to time ander powers given by 
the various Police Acts the subject matter of some of the 
Rules is $0 vital to the well-being of the Police Force that they 
ought not, inour opinon, to be amended without the Governor's 
consent, and the same consideration apples a fortiori to the 
Acts themselves, which form the statutory basis of the Rules- 
Our aim is to ensure that the imternal organization and 
disciphne of the Poltce continue to be regulated by the Inspector- 
General and to protect both him and the Ministers them- 
selves from politcal pressure mm this vital field We, therefore, 
recommend that the prior consent of the Governor, given in 
Mms discretion, should bs required to any legtslation which 
would amend or repeal the General Police Act in force m the 
Province or any other Police Acts We further recommend. 
that any requirement m any of these Acts that Rules made 
under them shall be made or approved by the Jocal Govern- 
ment is to be construed as involymg the consent of the Governor, 
given in his discretion, to the making or amendment of any 
Rules which, in his opinion, relate to, or effect, the organization 
or discipline of the Police It will of course be open to the 
Governor-General, in his discretion, to give directions to the: 


the 
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Provincial Governor as to the making, maimtenance, abrogation 
or amendment of all such rules 

“But there is another vital department of police adminntra- 
tion to which we must draw attention It has been represented 
to us very forcibly that, special provision ought to be made 
with regard to that branch of the Police winch ts concerned 
with the suppression of terrorism We have in mind that 
Organization which ts sometimes known as the Special Branch, 
a body of carefully selected officers whose duty 1s the collection 
and sifting of information on winch executive police action 
Against terrorism is taken Their work necessarily involves the 
employment of confidential informants and agents and it is 
obvious that these sources of information would at once dry up 
if their identity became known, of were lable to become 
Known, outside the particular circle of Police officers 
concerned , 

a itis, IN our view, essential that the records of any 
such Inteligence Department should be protected from even the 
slightest danger of leakage . It has been argued that an 
Indian Minister, who may have to defend subsequently before 
the Legislature an arrest or prosecution made or begun 
by his orders, must have the right to satisfy himself that the 
information on which he is invited fo act is in alf respects 
trustworthy, and that the names of the informants or agents 
from whom tt has been obtained could not in the last resort be 
withheld from him. .We are informed by those who have 
experience of Such matters m this country that the practice 1s 
that in a Secret Service case the names are not disclosed even to 
the Minister most immediately concerned We have no reason 
to suppose that Indian Ministers will not adopt the same 
convention, hut the difficulty arses, not because Indian 
Ministers are likely to demand or disclose the names of infor- 
Mants or agents, but because the informants or agents them- 
Selves would not feel secure that their identity might not be 
tevealed So fong as this doubt exists the consequences are the 
same, whether it ts ill-founded or not We, therefore, recommend 
that the Instrument of Instructions of the Governors should 
specifically require them to give directtons that no records 
relating to intelligence affecting terrorism should be disclosed to 
anmone other than such persons within the Provincial Police 
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Force as the Inspector General may direct, or such other public 
officers outside that Force as the Governor may direct We 
further recommend that the Constitution Act should contain 
provisions giving Jegal sanction for directions to this effect 12 the 
Instrument of Instructions 
“But, ip addition, the circumstances set out above render it 
imperative to arm the Governor with powers which will ensure 
that the measures taken to deal with terrorism and other 
activines of revoluttonary conspirators are not less efficient and 
unhesitating than they have bsen in the past We are, indeed, 
particularly anxiaus not to absolve Indian Ministers, from 
the responsibihty for combating terrorism, and we think that 
such executive duty should be clearly laid upon them But the 
issues at stake are so important, and the consequences of 
inaction, or even of half-hearted action, for even a short period 
of time, may be so disastrous, that the Governor of any 
Province must, in our opinion, have a special power, over and 
above his special responsibility ‘for the prevention of any grave 
menace to peace and tranquillity’, to take into his own hands 
the discharge of this duty, even from the outset of the new 
Constitution This purpose would not be adequately served by 
placing the Special Branch of the provincial police alone in the 
personal charge of the Governor . Instead, we recommend 
that the Consututron Act should specifically empower the 
Governor, at his discretion, of he regards that peace and 
tranquilltty of the Province as endangered by the activities, overt 
or secret, of persons Commufting or conspiring to commit crimes 
of violence mtended to overthrow the government by law 
established, and af he considers that the situation. cannot 
otherwise be effectively handled, to assume charge, to such 
extent as be may judge requisite. of any branch of the govern- 
ment which he thisks if necessary to employ to combat such 
activities, or if necessary to create new machinery for the 
purpose If the Governor exercises this power, he should be 
further authorised, at his discretion, to apport an official as a 
temporary member of the Legislature, to act as his mouthptece 
im that body, and any official so appornted should have the 
same powers and rights other than the mght to vote, as an 
elected member The powers which we have just described 
would be discretionary powers, and the Governor would, there- 
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fore, be subject to the superintendence and control of the 
Governor-General, and ultimately of the Secretary of State, um 
all matters connected with them We should add that af 
conditions in Bengal at the time of the imauguration of 
Provmaal Autonomy have not matertally improved, tt would, 
In our judgment, be essential that the Governor of that Province 
Should exereise the powers we have just described forthwith 
and should be directed to do so in his Instrument of 
Instructions, which, m this as mm other respects, would remain 
tn force until amended with the consent of Parhament 

“We have only to add that we have considered in this 
connection a proposal made to us that the Intelligence 
Department—or at all events the Special Branch where such 
cxists~of the provincial Police Forces should be placed under 
the control of the Governor-General, who should utilise them, 
through the agency of the Governor, as local offshoots of the 
Central Intelligence Bureau We agree with the ideas underlying 
this proposal to this extent that it is essential that the close 
touch which has hitherto obtained between the Intelhgence 
Department of the Provinces and the Centrat Intelligence 
Bureau should cantmue But to place the prowncial Intelligence 
Departments under the departmental contro! of the Central 
Intelligence Bureau would, we think, be undesirable, as tending 
to break up the organe unity of the provincial Police Force 
We recommend therefore, that the Central Bureau should, 
under the new Constitution, be assigned to one of the Governor 
General’s Reserved Departments as part of its normal activities, 
and that the change in the form of government, whether at the 
Centre or in the Provinces, should not involve any change in the 
relationship which at present exists between the Centra] Bureau 
and the Provincial Yotelligence Departments. Should the 
Governor General find that the information at Jus disposal, 
whether received through the channel of the Governors or from 
the provincial Yntelligence Departments through the Central 
Intelligence Bureau, is inadequate, he will, in ‘virtue of 
recommendations which we make later possess complete 
authority to secure through the Governor the correction of any 
deficiencies and indeed to pomt out to the Governor, and 
require him to set pght, any shortcomings which he may 
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have noticed m the organization or activities of the Provineral 
Intelligence Branch 7%? 

With regard to the All-India Services, they sud ‘Subject 
to certain qualifications , we are of opinion that recrintment 
by the Secretary of State for the All-India Services, where at 
still continues, should come to an end, except mn the case of the 
Indian Civil Service and the Indian Pobce, the functions 
performed by members of these two Services are so essential to 
the general administration of the country, and the need there- 
fore for maintaining a supply of recruits, European and Indian, 
of the highest quality ss so vital to the stabiluy of the new 
Consutution itself, that we could not view without grave 
apprehension an abrupt change in the system of recruitment for 
these two Services simultaneously with the introductton of 
fundamental changes in the system of government Itis of the 
first importance that inthe early days of the new order, and 
indeed until the course of events m the future can be more 
clearly foreseen, the new Constitution should not be exposed to 

risk and hazard by a radical change in the system which has 
for so many geuerations produced men of the night calibre Au 
the information which we have had sausfies us that in the 
present circumstances only the existing system of recruilment 1$ 
fikely to attract the type of officer requtred, and we have come 
to the conclusion, that reerintment by the Secretary of State 
both fo the Indian Civil Service and the Indsan Police must 
continue for the present, and that the control of ther 
conditions of service must reman im hus hands We belreve, 
however, that there is much to be said for the recrunment jn 
Jndia of the prescribed proportions of Indians for the Indian 
Civil Service as well as forthe Indian Police and recommend 
this ag a subject for consideration by His Majesty's Govern- 
ment’ $3 
In view of widespread anxiety in the minds of the European 
police officers in regard to the tmpending constttutional changes, 
the Viceroy addressed a special conference of Is G P and other 
JP officers at length on 26 November He said “I take 
this opportunity of thanking you, Gentlemen, and through you 
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all the officers and men of the Police Force for all that you 
have done for India during recent years Since . April 1931 
we have gone through very dificult and stormy times You 
and your men have had to bear the brunt of the attacks made 
upon Government, and many of you have no doubt at times 
felt apprehensive that the discpline and efficiency of the Force 
might be undermined by the constant attempts that were made 
to sap their loyalty, by the severe strain to which they were 
continuously subjected in dealing sath subversive movements 
and communal disturbances and by the unjustifiable attacks 
that were made upon them for carrymg out their bounden duty 
of mamtaining law and order Itis with feelings of great pride 
that I, as head of the Government of India, can today warmly 
congratulate the Police Force on having passed through this 

ime of trial magnificently, we owe a very deep debt of gratitude 

to the Police of all ranks, from the highest to the lowest, for as 

a result largely of their services we have weathered the storm 

of civil disobedience, and I can assert with confidence thal after 

these years of stress and toil the diserpline and efficiency of the 

Police stand at an even Ingher level than they did when that 

storm broke on us four years ago "* 

He paid a very special tribute to the Bengal and Calcutta 
Police and sard “* in no Province has the Police Force been 
called upon to carry on such a prolonged struggle with so des- 
perate and determined an enemy as in Bengal the marked 
improvement that has taken place s recent months 1s duc to 
the unfimching loyalty and devotion to duty of the Bengal 
Police to the steady pressure which they have kept up against 
terrorist organization À 

He wenton “ — my main object in calling this conference 
at this time is to give you an opportunity to study among your- 
selves and with the officers of my Home Department some of 
the problems with which we shal) be faced when the new 
Constitution is brought into efect in the Provinces which, I 
hope, will be at no very distant date "* ` 

He quoted the remarks of the Joint Committee relating to 
the protection of the police and assured the delegates, with the 
authority of the Secretary of State, that ths Majesty’s Govern 
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ment had cordially accepted all the recommendations which the 
Committee had made in regard to the transfer of law and order, 
terrorism, the satelligence organization of the pohce, co-ordi- 
nation on intelligence and discipline and that they were deter- 
muned to secure all provision necessary to implement them 10 
the new Constitution 

He observed in conclusion that “the recommendations of 
the Committee have strengthened the position of the Police 
and that all that is possible has been done to protect the force 
from poltical interference” and suggested that “yt 1s desirable 
that any change of system or further amendment of the (Police) 
Rules that may be necessary should be brought ito effect. 
before the new Constitution " 

Thereafter, the Conference considered, among other subjects. 
relations between the Central and Provincral Inteligence autho~ 
ntes, mulitary aid in support of the eral power, actton against 
Commonism and the use of tear gas and wireless 

The events since the end of the war bad made it evident 
that a further advance towards responsible government will 
have to be made in India Every possible device was used to 
delay this as far as possible, at first by the appointment of an 
all-white Statutory Commusston and thereafter through a series 
of Round Table Conferences a Communal Award, the issue of 
a White Paper and the appomtment of a Jomt Select Com- 
mittee of both Houses of the British Parhament ‘The inter- 
regnum witnessed communal confirct of an increasing intensity, 
the second non-co-operation movement and a revival of revo- 
lunonary activities The latter two were suppressed wih 
severity far greater than that launched yn 1907 or 1919-1920 

These developments were utilized fully to re-emphasise and 
strengthen the roles of the bureaucracy, the army and the police 
and elaborate precautions were devised after prolonged deli- 
berations for the protection of their mterests to ensure thet 
fullest loyalty to the British Government even after the inaugu- 
ration of provincial autonomy tn the country 

The crime situation remained unsatisfactory, some sugges“ 
tions for improvement were made by the Conferences of Is G,P 
of 1927 and 1929, but, to the Government of India, the control 

of crimé now ceased to be of any concern and they left such 
action as may be possible in the matter to the Imtratives of the 
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Local Governments No worthwhile new measures, were 
attempted, however, anywhere because of continued Snancral 
Stringency and the conference of IsGP itself got absorbed 
largely 10 the problems of the police connected with the suppres- 
ston of the non-co-operation and revolutionary movements 

The state of the police, otherwise, remained deplorable as 
exhibited yavidly by the information solicited by Sir Samuel 
Hoare m the British Parhament, but this did not worry the 
Government of India, as no discontent was manifest m the 
force as a whole and they had done everything possible to be 
sure of its loyalty in political terms The Indian Police Medal 
was constituted as a new decoration to reward the force for ats 
response to the Congress movement of 1930-31, and all sorts of 
assurances against any possible victimization by Indian munisters 
tn the provinces were conveyed to the Is G P and through them 
to the rank and file 


Through the Second World War 


to Independence 
4935-1947 


HE NEW Jovernment of India Act recesved the Royal 
Assent on 2 August, 1935, while hundreds of political 
workers, mcluding Jawabar Lal Nehru and the Khan brothers, _ 
were shill m prisons Churchill had said m the House of Com- 
mons in February 193! ‘ The loss of India would be final and 
fatal tous It could not fai to be part of a process that would 
reduce us to the scale of a minor power ™ The Act represented 
the solution devised for retaining the British hold on India, even 
while extending the scopé of self-government in this country to 
a timed extent beyond that provided by the Act of 1919 The 
constitutional status of India remained that of a dependency 
“gravitating towards that of a domimon ™ It was decreed that 
the Act wil come into farce fram } April 1937 
The Act visushzed a Federation of the Governors’ and 
Chef Commissioners Provinces and the Indian States, with a 
Federal Assembly a Federal Court and a Federal Publie 
Service Commission The Federal Legislature was to be bicame- 
ral with an Assembly elected by the Provincial Assemblies with 
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separate electorates for the General, Muslim and Sikh seats, and 
a Councll, partly elected directly on a high franchise by com- 
munal electorates, partly nominated and partly elected mdirectly 
But extensive powers were reserved to the Governor-General, 
including the promulgation of Governor-General's Acts and 
Ordinances 

The Federal Executive was to be ‘diarchical’, with ‘trans~ 
ferred’ departments in charge of Ministers responsible to the 
Federal Legislature and ‘reserved’ departments (Formgn Affairs, 
Defence and Ecclestastical Affarrs) in the sole charge of the 
Governor-General and responsible only to the British Parha- 
ment Super-smposed over this were the special responsibilities 
of the Governor General, which included, inter ala, the pro- 
vention of any grave menace fo the peace and tranquility of 
India, safeguarding the legitimate interests of the mmorites and 
the rights of the Services and securing the due discharge of the 
functions which were to be exercised by him at his discretion or 
in his individual judgement The Federation and the Federal 
Assembly never came ito being, however, as the Princes did 
not agree to the scheme In effect, the “Government of India 
cemained what it always had been, an autocratic Government 
with executive only responsible to the Secretary of State in 
London ** 

Burma was separated from India and two new provinces 
were created by Orders m-Council-——Sind, by separation from 
Bombay and Orissa from Bihar—from i April 1936 

The Provincial Assemblies were enlarged considerably with 
two chambers in Madras, Bombay, Bengal, the UP, Bihar and 
Assam and a single chamber in the Punjab, the CP and Berar, 
the N WFP, Onssa and Sind. The provincial electorates were 
formed on the basis of communities and interests 10 terms of 
the Communal Award referred to earher, as modified by the 
Poona Pact About 10% of the population of India was enfran- 
chised by the Act The Legislative Councils, wherever provid: 
ed, were also formed on a communal basis The Governors 
were also invested with special powers in the legislative field 


on the Ines of those vested in the Governor General 
The provinces were to be autonomous with no ‘reserved’ 


subjects, but the Governors were invested with special discre~ 


I Majumdar etal, op Gl, pp 423, Edwardes, op ct. pp 160-161 
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tionary powers to be exercised m their sole discretion as pres- 
ertbed in the case of the Governor-General Jn order to ensute 
that the ultimate Botish mterests would not be in jeopardy 
m any Circumstances, the many provisions of the Act relating 
to the powers, duties and responsibilities of the provinctal 
Governors were supplemented by elaborate Instruments of 
Tostructions for therr guidance in regard both to their executive 
authority and matters affecting the legislatures 
The Act inevitably met with widespread opposition m India 
and was totally rejected by the Congress Jawahar Lal Nehru 
was released on 4 September and went abroad to look 
after Ins ailing wife The Congress completed 50 years of its 
existence on 28 December and the occasion was celebrated with 
great enthusiasm 
In the meantime, there had been serious communal riots in 
Karachi im March, in which troops had opened fire and 47 
persons were killed and 137 injured And a fnghtful earthquake 
had struck Quetta an 31 May, in which 25,000 people had 
pérshed The area had become a military camp thereafter 
and the Government had refused permission to Gandhi and 
Rajendra Prasad to visit the town 
Kamla Nehru died in February 1936 and Jawahar Lal 
Nehru returned to India in Match Presiding over the annual 
stsston of the Congress, which could not be held in 1935 and 
met at Lucknow in April, he described the Act asa “new 
charter of slavery”, designed to perpetuate the hold of Brith 
Impenalism in India? However, the Congress decided to parti 
Cipate in the elections to the legislatures, but left the question 
of accepting office to be decided at the proper time 
Sind already had a separate identuy, although it was 
administered from Bombay Orissa comprised of the old Orissa 
division, a part of the Madras presidency and a small fragment 
ofthe Central Provinces The portion from Madras formed 
nearly 3/5th of the total area The province consisted of six 
distnety (Cuttack, Pur, Balasore, Sambalpur, Ganjam and 
Koraput) The police administration faced the problems arising 
from the diferent procedures, pay and service conditions ete 
prevailing in Bihar, Madras and the CP The Bihar and Orissa 


2 Tendulkar, op cit. Vol 4, p 73 
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Police Manual was adopted with some minor changes taken 
from the Madras Manual To begin with, the province had an 
IGP,an AEG, 8 SsP,3 Assistants and 6 Dy S<P. The 
total strength of the force was 3,962 A number of the sub- 
ordinates opted for Madras and the CP and the province 
experienced a considerable shortage of staff The number of 
PSs was 169 A CID was created witha staffof ISP, 
1I Dy SP, 4 Inspectors, 11 SIs,8 AS ¥s and 17 Constables 
There was no regular Military Police in this area, but the 
Koraput and Chatrapur reserve forces, which totalled 280 men 
armed with mulitary rifles, could be used as such These forces 
were now proposed to be increased by 50 men each However, 
as there was no Provincial Reserve of Armed Police for the 
Province, extra police had to be called from other provinces 
whenever the need arose Officers and men were sent for train- 
ing to the Bihar institutions at Hazaribagh and Nathnagar 
There was no chauksdari system in Ganjam and Koraput 

Lord Linhthgow succeeded Lord Willingdon in April 1936 
Immediately on assuming office, he issued a message to the 
Police of India He said “To all branches of the Police in India 
1 give my greetings 

“The services that you perform are essential to the welfare 
Of the public, for your duty requires that you should be frends 
and protectors of all persons who are concerned, within the 
law of the land, to proceed upon their lawful occasions 

“I am confident that io your relations with the public, you 
wil seck at all. times to discharge your duties with firmness, 
tact and impartiality 

“You may rest assured that m the performance of your 
arduous duties, sometimes difficult, at moments dangerous, and 
always delicate you may Count upon my steady support 

“Your welfare will at all nimes be my anxious care 

With provincial autonomy tmminest, the Government of 
Indig became anxious to secure that ther sources of political 
intelligence remained intact The Viceroy raised the question of 
inter-provincial and all-India haion in both the criminal and 
the secret intelligence sides of police work under the new 
constitution with the Director, Intelligence Bureau soon after- 


3 WOLF WIN /136—Police Messages were sent on this occasion to the 
Army, the R.A F and the Royal Indian Navy also 
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wards The Home Secretary, tn consultation with the Director, 
proposed thereafter in June that this should be promoted by 
conferences of Is GP and other Police Officers from the whole 
of India at definite intervals, conferences between officers of 
adjacent provinces and in some cases merely of adjacent dist 
riets, occasional temporary depulations of officers of some 
seniority from one province to another to study a particulat 
question, and possible interchange of officers of the CID 
The question was referred to the Sixth Conference of Is GP. 
which met in New Delhi from the 16 to 21 November 
and considered several other subjects also‘ They endorsed 
the hrst two of the above proposals, added visits to the third, 
but considered the fourth as impracticable and recommended 
further that a committee of 3 senior police officers should visit 
the CY Ds of the different provinces in order to secure future 
efficient cooperation between them and with the Intelligence 
Bureau and the proper treatment and ultimate disposal of the 
secret records of the C I Ds ë 
They discussed the large question of the duties of the Police 
in connection with (a) infernal security under the new Constitu- 
tion and (b) the special calls which may be made on the police 
in times of war or mpendmg war as war clouds had begun to 
gather over Europe already This rncluded the protection of and 
other duties on the raihvays and st ports and important mihtary 
centres, enforcement of the Defence of India Ordinance and the 
Rules to be made under it, rassing extra police forces when the 
Army is mobilizing and calling up reservists to join the colours 
at short notice, method by which troops will be available readily 
in aid of the civil authortty and aid (remforcement) to smaller 
provinces by the bigger ones They recommended that steps 
should be taken fo ensure agamst any deplenon and to allow 
for au increase 10 the strength of the force between $ to 30 pef 
cent to cope with wartime emergencies, that Provincial Armed 
Reserves should be established at an early date in each province, 
where such reserves did not exist, to deal with emergencies so as 
to obviate the demand for military assistance in peace time and, 


m wartime, to sohe the very real aud urgent difficulties of 


4 HD,F No 20/1/37-Police 
5 The Govt of India advised the provseaces accordingly m their letter 
No F 70/8{3? Police dated 21-7-4917 
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recruitment, equipment, armament ete which will necessarily 
arise, that all ranks of the police force from Inspector down- 
wards should be lable to be retired on full pension after 25 
years’ service and to be called up as reservists af any ume 
within 5 years from the date of retirement, that the Foreigners 
Act should be put fully in force, and that close cooperation 
should be estabhshed between the 1G P and the local military 
authorities The recommendations on this and the preceding 
item were compiled separately and sent direct to the Governors 
and they were asked to treat them as specially confidential s 
They exammed the problem of the housing of the Polke 
Force, which had been discussed in two previous Conferences 
also, in depth The Local Governments had been asked to gne 
special attention to this problem, but, oa enquires by the 
Secretary of State, at was found that they had not been able to 
carry out complete programmes duc to financial constraints 
The Intelligence Bureau had collected detailed information in 
this regard, which revealed that, im many cases, 80 years’ old 
buildings were still in use, while in many others, high amounts 
were being paid as rent, which was uneconomical ‘The Con- 
ference emphasised that the people and the Government alike 
demanded that all ranks should be of a supertor type, bath 
educationally and socially, that the first essential for the pros- 
perity of a province was the proper maintenance of law and 
order, which could not be ensured without an efficient pohce 
and that this required that yhtey should be content, which, in 
turn, called for comfortable quarters and other amenities, all of 
which effected morale A sum of Rs 284 lakhs was required 
for the projects already admimstratively approved m the 
different provinces They estimated the requirement at 3} crores 
and recommended that the Government of India should give a 
loan of this amount to the proviaces The standards for quar- 
ters for Constables and Head Constables were furnished The 
Gorernment of India only commended the recommendations 
to the Provincial Governments 7 
The Punjab Police arranged a demonstration of tear gas 
projectiles developed at Phillaur, which included ordinary and 
jumper repeater grenades and long range shells The Conference 


6 Leer HO F 70 2/37 Police, dated 42 37. 
7 Lener No F 106/3/3SPobce dated 20-8-1937 
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cecommended that the use of tear gas might be authorized for 
the arrest of armed dacoits and dangerous criminals and for 
ithe dispersal of mobs * 

There had been a proposal regarding the appomtment of a 
committee to suggest improvements in the methods of traming 
‘and education im Police Colleges and Central Schools for 
Constables in the provinces The Government of India did not 
agree to this and advised in the letter of 23 July referred 
to earher that officers might be deputed by provinces to study 
the systems sn vogue tn provinces other than therr own 

An earlier Is G P's Conference had recommended the use of 
wireless for Police purposes, but no action had been taken there- 

‘on and at was left to the Local Governments concerned to 
consider its use in the presidency towns On the question bemg 
saised sgam by the trade im May 1936, the Home Secretary 
noted “The IB should see  Iagree with his view that the 
provision of ‘wireless’ cannot be regarded as onc of the most 

psgent needs of the police It may possibly be usefu] for guasi- 
military purposes’, but is of httle use for ordinary police work" 

The DIB pointed out, thereafter, that ‘ustenmg in" apparatus 
would be valuable for secret work and microphones and 
recorders for taking down speeches tn public meetings ? 

It was decided at the same time that the Federal Government 
would retan for itself, under the new Constitution, the power 
to contro! the supply of arms and ammuninan to the provincial 
police forces, as the Defence Department, who werg consulted 
an the matter, advised that the General Staff “would view with 
misgiving any delegation to Provincial Governments of gutho” 
rity to sanction increases m the scale of arms held on charge by 
police forces” The Assam Government, who had raised a query 
m this regard in June, were told, therefore, that the previous 
sanction of the Federal Government would be required for an 

increase in the number of arms held by the police yn excess of 
the sanctioned scale 7° 

A proposal was made during the year to lower the lower age 
iut for European entrants to the 1 P from 19 to 18 years to 
get candidates as soon as they had left school and fa train them 

8 F 8/5/36-Police 
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en England for one year at an Enghsh University or at the 
Metropolitan Police College, Hendon with a shorter pertod of 
traimng im India The proposal was not favoured by the pro- 
vinces and the Federal Public Service Commission opined that 
aming in England would widen the discrimination already 
existing between the European and the Indian recruits and also 
snicrease expense The proposal was, therefore, dropped ? 

The total numbers of offences reposted and the strength 


of the polce im the different provinces during 1935 and 1936 
were 1? 


Province Offences Reported Police Strength 
A ra 0 1935 1936 1935 1936 
Madras 560001 535,25,342 28,348 26875 
Bombay 3,40464 2,90 687 28,560 22852 
Sind = 57 262 — 6,184 
Bengal 485,936 481,293 29,786 29,757 
uP 3 08,628 4,15,026 33 694 33,652 
Punjab 2,43,723 2,539,228 22,017 22,787 
Bihar 1,20,359 2,038,206 14,786 12,316 
Onssa n 32,768 m 3,962 
CP & Berar 58 246 56431 1,531 11,533 
Assam 57,744 37,224 4,416 4442 
NWFP 47,734 50 078 6,391 6,367 
Delhi 27,903 33,466 1,960 2,053 


The total number of cases of certam categories were as 
follows 


Crime 1935 

Murder 6,002 5489 
Dicorty 3454 2.684 
Burglary 1,417,403 , 146,359 
Ordinary Theft 3,28,026 4:32 179 


The percentage of acquittals and discharges was higher than 
that of convictions i Bengal, the Panjab, Bihar, Orsssa and 
Assam 191936 There were 31 communal nots in the UP m 
1935and 18 in 1936, but none was of a serious character A 

1 HD F 92/8/36—Police 

12 Statstieal Abstracts of Boush India 1935-36 and 393637 The 
decrease in police strength im Madeas and Bibar was gue to the 
formation of Orissa as á separate Province 
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strike on the Bengal Nagpur Railway from the end of December 
lasted for two months and poltce parties from Orissa were sent 
to Madras, Bengal and Bihar to deal with the situation In 
Madras, the Presidency General Reserve and the Armed Reserve 
were reorganized from } Apri! on a platoon and company basis 
In Assam, the post of Special SP, CI D was converted mto a 
DIG's post im 1935 and the administration of the M V. Act 
was transferred from the PWD to the police from the Ist 
August 1936 A High Court was established at Nagpur in the 
cr. 

The strength and composition of the Indtan Pole on 
i January 1936 was as follows 3 


‘Provinces Europeans Hindus Mustims Others Total 
Madras 48 16 4 4 72 
Bombay 63 6 3 2 T4 
Bengal 1 18 13 — 102 
UP 75 19 n 2 107 
Punjab 82 4 14 9 109 
Bihar & Oryssa 40 3 4 = 57 
cP 39 ə 3 4 55 
Asam 19 5 2 — 25 
Total 437 90 54 21 602 


Nehru had been re-elected President of the Congress and, at 
the Fa:zpur session m December, which was attended by about 
l lakh people, he put forward a demand for a Constituent 
Assembly and gave a call for a kartal on t April 1937, as 
a mark of protest against the new Constitution The Congress 
decided at the same time to combat the new Constitution mside 
and outside the legislatures to end it 

In the elections held sm January-February, 1937, the Con- 
gros won à majority in the UP, Bihar, Orissa, the CP, 
Bombay and Madras and was just short of itin Assam and the 
NWEP The Mustim League did not get a single seat in the 
NWFP It fasted at the Punjab and Sind and met with partial 
success only m Bengal In March, the AICC resolved in 
favour of the acceptance of office in the provinces where the 


32 HD, Fs 120 1/36—Police & 23/38 -~-Ests{s) By the end of 1936, 
the number of European officers came down by 8 with a correspond~ 
ing increase m the number of Indian officers 
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Congress had a majority, subject to an assurance from the 
Governor “that in regard to the constitutional activities of his 
Monsters, His Excellency will not use his speoal powers of 
interference or set aside the advice of the Cabinet The assur- 
ance was not forthcoming, and mterim Muustries without back- 
ing in the Assemblies, were appointed in these provinces, but 
the Legislatures were neither dissolved nor summoned Non- 
Congress Coalition Ministries were formed in the remaming 


Provinces Hartais were observed all over India under Congress 
auspices on 1 Apol € 


The higher leadership of the pohee and the CI Ds was stl 
entirely in British hands, the question of intelligence had already 
been discussed threadbare and detailed instructions bad teen 
issued in conferences and m writing, which included directions 
Tor the transfer of certain records, notably those dealing with 
the CD movement and ferrorism, to the Governors personal 
Secrctanats prior to l April and for secret secretatiat and 
CID files relating to law and order being shown only to the 
Minister in charge Nevertheless, the Durector, intelligence 
Bureau reported m May?! that, with the inavguration of 
the new Constitution, there was general confusion of ideas as 
regards the future system of working, due possibly to an mper- 
fect understanding of the legal and constitutional factors under- 
lying the new conditions, difficulty in reconciling the needs of 
Security with the needs of Ministers for information to enable 
them to fulfil their several responsibilities, and Jack of infor- 
mation and consequent uncertainty in the IB and the CI Ds 
as to how far the systems obtaining in the different provinces 
could be trusted to protect mmformation given to them He 
suggested an urgent conference of the representatives of the 
provincial CY Ds at which expedients might be evolved to 
climmate misapprehensions and restore mutual confidence A 
memorandum on the handling and protection of secret telli- 
fence documents appended to the Director's note explained 
that the problem had three aspecis—protection of secret infor- 
mation within provinces, exchange of intelligence inter- 


14 Tendulkar, op cit, Vol 4 PP 170 380and 183 The Assam Rifles 
was made a Central Force from the same date and the army system 
of clothing was introduced therein 

15 HD, F 106/11/36 Pohe Note dated 14-5-1937 
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provincially between CI Ds, and relations between provincial 
CI Ðs and the Intelligence Bureau—and that two consi 
derations were axiomatic 1e, that, in India, an effieent 
civil intelligence service depended upon co operation between 
Local Governments and co-ordination bv the Central 
Agency and that the primary responsibihty for policy and 
action in the maintenance of order and the further responsibility 
of passmg on, through the CJD or direct, to other Local 
Governments or to the Government of India, information of 
interest to them rested on the Local Governments It stated 
further that the tnauguration of Provincial Autonomy had 
raised apprehenstons for the fundamental secunty of the system 
and created an atmosphere of exclusive caution and that the 
possibilities were the discontmuance or restriction of information 
or circulation of reports and omissions from reports of infor- 
mation of certain kinds éte It mentioned that, m five 
Provinces, Ministries formed “from responsivist. majorities’ 
Were holding office, while m the other six the functions of 
Government were in the hands of minorities “owing to the 
Congress attitude of obstruction” and cautioned that 1t must 
be realized that, “because in five Provinces there is no mme 
diate prospect of Congress coming into power, tt would be 
wholly rash to imagine that the pendulum can never swing M 
ther favour” and that “whatever system of protection 3s 
evolved must make such Provision as may seem posmble to 
establish a form of procedure which will offer maumum pro- 
tection against a Muntstry whose intentions are obviously and 
deliberately hostile” In conclusion, st was added “The Inteli- 
gence Bureau 3s a link ain a secret security organization running 
throughout the British Empire and the Government of India is 
held responsible for security Inteligence im India ” 

In July, the Congress accepted office in its majority 
provinces on receiving a general assurance that the ‘reserved" 
powers would be exercised only in the event of a complete 
breakdown of Jaw and order Congress Governments came into 
power m Assam and the N W FP also shortly afterwards 

The Conference of CID officers proposed was held 
at Simla, on 19 and 20 Jaly and was attended by the 
DisG,C1ID, Bengal, Bombay, the CP, the Punjab, the 
SP, CID, Sind and the AIG, CID,NWEP Assam, 
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employed by the Central Government, these officers had been 
instructed to assist the provincial orgamzations im every way 
possible + 

Instructions were issued to the provinces as to hanon 
between the IsGP and the military authonties sn the hight of 
the decisions of the Is G P's Conference, 1936 and as to the 
Foreigners Act in October and they were asked to take up the 
preparation of the details of the requirements likely to anse as 
a normal precaution m time of peace ™ 

The Federal Court was established from 1 October, 
with Sir Maurice Gwyer as the Chief Justice and 2 other Judges 
It had exclusive original jurisdiction yn cases between the Fede- 
ration and its constituent uous and an advisory jurisdiction to 
enable the Governor General to refer to it for consideration and 
option any legal question of public smportance The appellate 
yunsdiction of the Court was limited and could be invoked only 
ifthe High Court concerned certified that the case involved a 
substantial question of law or as to the interpretation of the 
Constitution, Provisions were stfl made for appeals to the 
Privy Council from the decisions of the Federal Court, but 
these appeals were strictly restricted 

There was Serious communal trouble on Madras City from 
27 Apnl onwards, during which there were 5 murders, 2 
aitempted murders 47 stabbing cases, 20 nots, 314 cases of 
noting ard disorderly conduct and 64 cases of mcendiarism 
There was a Shia-Sunmi not in Lucknow in May. 

With the mstallation of Congress Ministries in several pro- 
vinces, the process of the restoration of civil hberties was taken 
an band immediately, many poliucal prisorers were released, 
the repeal of emergency powers was started, the bans on Ulegal 
associations were hited and the securtiies taken from dissident 
Rewspapers Were returned Prohsbition was introduced in 
one district m Madras from 1 October Some political 
prisoners were released by the non-Congress Ministry m Bengal 
also On 21 August Gandhi sad in an article im the 
Hanan that the police “should be frends of the people, instead 
of being their dreads ” 


On the other hand, with ther own governments in power, 


17 HD, F 31/13/37-Police 
WBoOMD,F 96/1/37 Police dated $ 30.1937 and 22-10-1937 
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various sections of the people began to press for their respective 
anterests and the Congress Ministries had to face a variety of 
challenges to public order ‘There were kisan demonstrations 
and labour strikes The latter involved 6,47,C00 workers and 
caused a loss of nine milton working days im 1937 Gandhi 
wrote im the Haryan on 23 October, “Civil Liberty is not 
criminal liberty When law ana order are under popular control, 
the ministers in charge of the department cannot hold the port- 
foko for a day, if they act agamst the popular will Ie is true 
that the assemblies are not sufficiently representative of the 
whole people Nevertheless the suffrage is wide enough to make 
it representative of the nation in ë matters of law and order, 
-. Itseems to be assumed by some persons that indivi- 
duals can say and do what they like But so far as I know the 
Congress mind, rt will not toterate any such licence Civil 
liberty means the fullest hberty to say and to do what one likes 
within the ordinary jaw of the land The word ‘ordinary’ has 
been purposely used here The Penal Code and the Criminal 
Procedure Code, not to speak of the Special Powers Legislation, 
contain provisions which the foreign rulers have enacted for 
theic own safety These provisions can be easily identified, and 
must be ruled out of operation. the statutory powers hhmited 
in the manner mdrcated by me, must be exercised by the 
ministers against those who, in the rame of civil hberty, preach 
lawlessness in the popular sense of the term . ~ 

“| there is no doubt that they cannot ignore mcitements 
to violence and mantfestly violent speech, even though they may 
themselves run the rnsk of being styled violent They may 
not allow things to drift so far as to have to summon the aid of 
the military In my opinion it would amount to political 
bankruptcy, when any mmister is obliged to fall back on the 
military, which does not belong to the people, and which, in 
any scheme of non-violence, must be ruled out of count for the 
observance of infernal peace "t! 

There had been trouble in the criminal tribes cettlement in 
Sholapur in Bombay presidency and serious labour unrest in 
Ahmedabad, Bombay and Cawnpore On 20 November, 
he wrote * “The Sholapur affair and the labour unrest in Cawn- 
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pore and Ahmedabad, show how uncertam is the Congress 
control over the forces of disorder, Tribes called criminal can- 
not be dealt with radically differently from the past practice 
without ascertaining how they will behave One difference 
can certamly be made at once They may not be treated as 
cuminals to be dreaded and shunned but efforts should be 
made to brother them and briog them under the national m- 
fluence 

“Why are we living in Ahmedabad and Cawnpore m per- 
petual dread of lightning or unauthorized strikes? Is the 
Congress unable to influence organized labour in the right 
direction? . 

“If spite of honest efforts by Congressmen, forces of 
disorder cannot be brought under control without the assistance 
of the police and the military, mn my opinion, acceptance by the 
Congress of the burden of affice loses all force and meaning, 
and the sooner the ministers are withdrawn, the better it would 
be for the Congress and its Siruggle to achieve complete indepen- 
dence S 

Unseen forces had remained at work and the discord bet- 
ween the Hindus and Muslims, which had been carefully nursed 
and fostered by the British power, also manifested ttself afresh 
in several provinces Besides there was an mcrease in crime in 
the UP, Onssa, the NWEP » Bombay and Delhi A Const- 
ables’ Traimng School was opened in Orissa from I September 
There was agrarian trouble in Ratnagin district in Bombay 
presidency Some depressed class candidates were recruited i0 
the police m this province Labour troubles increased 1n 
Madras 

The Minstnes ta the UP and Bihar resigned in February 
1938 on the issue of the telease of the political prisoners 
Stil under detention, which was opposed by the Governor, 
with the support of the Viceroy, im the exercise of brs special 
responsibilities The annual session of the Congress was bemg 
ee at the time at Haripura under the presidentship of Subhash 

andra Bose However, the crisis was short-lived and the 
Ministries resumed office on Teceiving clarifications asto the 
policy the Government of India desired to pursue in the matter 
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In March, communal rioting broke out an Benares and 
Allahabad Troops had to be called out in the latter city and 
the trouble recurred there in April and agam im August In 
Apol, the Mushm League under Jinnah appointed a committee 
to mque into the “nl-treatment and injustice” beng meted 
out to Muslims in the various Congress provinces, which 
was followed by discussions between Gandhi and Jinnah 
and the latter presenting a hst of eleven demands to the 
Congress ; 

There was continued restlessness on various other sections 
of the people Typical of the state of affairs in the Congress 
Provinces was the case of the UP The Annual Polce Adminis- 
tration Report of this Province for 1938 states “Disturbed 
conditions throughout the world in general, and the awakening, 
of the masses in India as a result of political reforms, reacted 
mevitably in decreasing, even af only temporanly, discipline 
amongst the masses These circumstances, coupled with un- 
avoidable bad economic conditions . engendered a spinit of 
unrest and lawlessness in both the agrarian and the urban 
Populations The result was that the year 1938 was one of 
alarums and excursions and of extreme pressure for the Umted 
Provinces Police, and one which tested ther physical stamma 
and their discipline to the limit 

“Industrial strikes occurred in Meerut, Abgarh and Lucknow 

a general strike, of unprecedented dimensions, occurred at 
Cawnpore and lasted for seven whole weeks from May until 
July Daring this period 50,000 artisans refrained from attend- 
ing the Mulls 

“The changed outlook of the agrarian population showed 
stself in a tendency to disregard the law of the land and to 
discountenance the right of private property The relations 
between landlord and tenant, unfortunately sadly deterorat- 
ed Rents in many cases were withheld quarrels between 
Jand lords and tenants were frequent. village riots increased 
remarkably, as also did the other forms of crime which show 
disturbed conditions and disregard for Jaw and order, viz. 
dacoity, robbery, murder and burglary 

“The effect of contemporaneous events upon the student 
community displayed uself in vanous unpleasant incidents, . 
for a purely political reason, 
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“Another result was an unfortunate deterioration im the 
relations between the two major communities of these Provinces 
The vanous rehgious festivals were celebrated with unusual 
enthustasm , not so much the result of religious fervour as of 
pohtical zeal 

“Tt must be mentioned, with regret, that the sectarian strife 

between the Shias and Sunnis of Lucknow over the question 
of reciting Afadhe-Sahaba and Tubarra was not settled amicably 
during the year Trouble between these two sects over this 
gestion continued to simmer throughout 1938 and caused 
much anxiety, strain and contmuous extra work for the Police 
m Lucknow 7 

“A series of train derarlments occurred sn these and nesgh- 
bouring provinces, until, finally, the conclusion became mevr 
table that some of these incidents were the deliberate work of 
callous tram wreckers When this became apparent, a system of 
intensive patrolling of many miles of railway Ime was instituted 
1p an effort to protect the Irves of innocent passengers ” 

There was a communist inspired kisan movement in Brhar, 
with looting or destruction of crops In the CP , the policemen 
of Nagpur headquarters refused to accept their pay 10 April 
because of reduction in therr dearness allowance In Madras, 
there wasan ant}Hindi agitation in which more than a thous- 
and arrests were made m the ctty alone Seasonal conditions 
were very unfavourable and agrarian movements caused anxie- 
ties in several districts There was considerable labour unrest 
with 68 strikes Communal tension prevailed in some districts, 
particularly North Arcot There were 28 serious riots for diffe- 
rent reasons ‘Prohibition was extended to 2 more districts 
There was an increase im crime under all heads in the city as 
well as the presidency The Madras Traffic Control Act, 1938 
was introduced im the cty and additional staif was provided 
for traffic control The City Armed Reserves were re-orga- 
mised With a tightening of discipline, the number of punish- 
ments .creased, but there was an acute shortage of quarters 19 
certain districts and the erty Recruits were trained at 3 Central 
Schools at Vellore, Anantpur and Coimbatore A scheme was 
started in the same year for replacing Prosecuting Inspectors 
and S Is by Assistant Public Prosecutors recrutted from the Bat. 
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This was found quite successful and was extended im subse- 
quent years 

Prohibition was introduced it Bombay City, which led to 
some law and order situations These, however, were managed 
tactfully Partial prohibition was mtroduced m the U P. and 
Bihar also In Orissa, there were students" strikes and a kisan 
movement which caused much anxiety There was unrest m 
the bordering Indian States also A Chowkidart Enquiry 
Committee was appomted in July under the chawmanship of 
Shri Jagabandhu Smha to enquire into the village police system 
in the districts of Cuttack, including Angul, Puni, Balasore and 
Sambalpur and to make recommendations on a numberof 
specified ponts?! There were communal and labour troubles. 
and peasants’ agitations m Assam and the incidence of crime 
increased shghtly 


The strength and composition of the police on 31 December 
1938 was 23 


Branches Eus Mushms Hindus 


Mily Police 19 L4 4,717 39 Bs 35572 


Dist Pohce ED 61,181 77,754 6,433 3,199 1,49,168 
Pres & Rangoon 


Others Vacs Total 


Police 331 2,683 8952 414 144 12,494 
SA Fs at cer- 

tan centres = 126 3,831 9,644 1,450 {73 15,223 
GRP 72 2974 4195 455 212 7,908 
River Polce — 19 13 — } 3 
Tig Schools ay 342 878 124 54 14451 
CI Ds 39 384 $02 69 4s 1,279 


This represented a decrease of a little under 23,000 as com- 
pared to the strength mn 1932, spread over all branches, except 
the Special Armed Forces at certain centres The mayor 
decrease was effected in the Miltary Police The vacancies were 
still accumulating largely in the District Police 

The total strength of Indian Police Officers on 1 January 
1939 was 609, comprising of 428 (70 39%) Europeans, 98 
(16 0994) Hindus, 54 (8 8754) Muslims and 29 others ** 

21 The Commitee reported on 10 April 1939 In view of other pre- 
oceupauons however, the matter was shelyed 
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In the election for the Presidentship of the Congress held in 
January 1939 Subhash Chandra Bose won against Dr Pattabht 
Sitaramayya and gave an ulumatum to the British at the 
Tripura session to the effect that mass civil disobedience would 
be started af the Congress demands, particularly mn regard to the 
Federal part of the 1935, Act, were not conceded within six 
months, but no resolution was passed to this effect Bose 
thereafter resigned from the Presidentship, Rajendra Prasad 
was elected in his place at the end of April and Bose formed 2 
new party within the Congress called the Forward Bloc 

‘There was a proposal to hold a Conference of the Is G P in 
November 1938, but the plan had to be abandoned because 
of madequate response from the provinces It was decided 
thereafter to call a conference instead of the Home Mimsters of 
the provinces in December This was ultimately held at Simla 
from 25 to 27 May 1939 and was attended by the Chief 
Ministers of the Punjab, the NWFP. and Onssa the 
Home Mimisters of Bombay, Bengal and Sind and Pathamentary 
Secretaries from the U P and Bihar Parhamentary Secretaries 
attended from Orissa and Sind also and all the provinces 
represented sent therr Is GP as technical advisers, except the 
UP, which sent the DIG, CID The Government of India 
were represented throughout by the Home Member and the 
Director, Intelligence Bureau, Xi 

There was a discussion on the need to modernize police 
equipment particularly by providing motor transport, science 
laboratones etc, the use of tear gas and the traming of tear 
gas squads and the possibilities of modifying the existing 
system of police organization which was broadly based on the 
theory of abundant cheap manual labour, but no resolutton 
was adopted on any of these items A note on tear gas was 
circulated by the IB mentioning that it was ideal for stay-in 
strikes, Sir Sikander Hayat Nhan of the Punjab promised to 
circulate a further note on the use of tear gas in the Punjab 
Mr KM Munshi from Bombay promised hkewsse on the use 
of wireless-fitted vans being experimentally tried m Bombay 

The NWFP had suggested the necessity of legislation to 
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make the evidence of police officers admissible in law to the 
same extent as that of the ordinary citizen The memorandum 
circulated to the conference in thus regard referred to the 
provisions of sections 25 Indian Evidence Act and 162 CrPC 
and sad “af the disabthtes attaching to the tesrrmony of 
police officers could be removed justice would be better 
served and crime reduced The modern type of pohce officers 
now recruited is altogether of a higher standard in respect of 
education, integrity and infelhgence than bis predecessors. He 
goes through a highly specialized system of traming, meluding 
modern scientific methods of mvestigation which makes resort 
io undesirable expedients not only unnecessary but abhorrent 
to hun he 1s worthy of the fullest confidence and his testi- 
mony should therefore be given the recognition st deserves m a 
Court of Law” On account of general opposition, however, 
the proposal was dropped, but it as significant that nothing was 
done in this respect while the Botish authonties had enjoyed 
complete freedom of action themselves 

The general impression im regard to the working of the 

Central CID was that the Intelligence Bureau had set up 
offices in the provinces to watch over the actions of the Local 
Governments This was discussed generally, but no specific 
resolution was passed The police reserves in the provinces 
were considered inadequate, but it was resolved that “under 
the eusting conditions it is not feasible to create an efficient 
reserve on a permanent basis by subsidising retired policemen 
or by enrolling a special constabulary in ordinary times or by 
raising a yolunteer force” and it was reconimended “that the 
possibility of reciprocal arrangements between provinces to help 
cach other in emergencies by lending their police forces be 
explored and that this suggestion be put to the Provinces ” 

Mr Munshi promised fo circulate a note on the implemen- 
tation of the policy of prohibition based on his experience in 
Bombay However no note was sent and no further action was 
taken tn the matter There was a general discussion on the 
action, if any, récessary to make Police Officers adjust them- 
sthes to the changed conditions, but no resolution was adopted 
an this respect either 

Action against incttements to violence in the press or on 
the public platform, particularly in matters in which inter- 
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provinaral reactions were likely was also discussed Ina note 
on the conference, the Home Member, recorded “The 
Conference unanimously accepted the principle of conducting 
a concerted campaign against communal or other incitements 
to violence with reciprocal help It was also agreed that 
the Provinces should supply one another with details of any 
focal riot schemes which had been found to bs effective Finally, 
the Central Government was asked to undertake a revicw of 
the law with a view to strengthen certain provisions for dealiog. 
with objectionable propaganda One noteworthy point was 2 
general agreement that Government officers should be protect- 
ed from abuse, but there was some doubt whether Ministers 
should be accorded any special protection ™ The resolution on 
this subject was the only one, which was made public at the 
ead of the conterence 
There had been a proposal for the establishment of an Ali- 
India Staf College for Police Officers with a Central Finger 
Pont Bureau and Laboratories of Serologist, Chemical 
Examiner and the Examiner of Questioned Documents The 
Local Governments had been consulted and were generally in 
favour The proposal had been supported by the F PSC also. 
The conference did not approve of the proposal and recom 
mended a revised scheme for establishing a Research Institute 
with the object of imparting instruction to selected officers 
from the provinces and the States in the most uptodate 
methods of crime control and admmistration making full use 
of the facilities available in the provinces and at the Centre zs 
Mansfestoes had been issued to the police during the non- 
cooperation movements, but the Conference opened up the 
first ever opportunity to elected muimsters to make some 
recommendations calculated to win over the hearts and minds 
of the force and to improve them capacity for crime control. 
The agenda had included items relating to the organization as 
well as the distrust of the law The importance of the oppor- 
tunity was not appreciated at all, as is evident from the 
attendance at the conference and its decisions The ministries 
were, no doubt, constituted of men new to the responsibilities 


25 HD, F 10,4{32-Polie The matter was uflimatcly postpoacd 
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of government, the Goverror-General and the Governors, no 
doubt, had special responsibilities mn the matter, and the long 
record of the police in the repression of nationalist agitation, 
no doubt, stood against them But this farlure at the con- 
ference, and otherwise also, even to attempt to do something 
positive for the police had the consequence of strengthening the 
loyalty of the force to the British regime in their efforts to 
suppress the Quit India movement ruthlessly, as shown here- 
after 

Time was not going to wait Another World War appeared 
to be imminent The Congress Working Comnuttee declared 
on 9 August us opposition to any impenalist war and 
reiterated ifs determination, which had been voiced earlier 
also, to oppose alf attempts to impose a war on Indra The 
Government of India had informed the Provincial Govern- 
ments on 3 Apnil that they had made arrangements for 
the manufacture and storage of a reserve of arms to meet the 
requirements of the Provincial Police Forces m the event of 
their having to be remforeed in order to perform the extra 
dutes which wil fall upon them ia the event of war On 
14 August they told the provinces that it was inevitable that 
the Provincial Police Forces should be considerably strengthen- 
ed af the performance of their additional duties was not to be at 
the expense of their normal functions—a contingency which 
could not be contemplated with equanimity. It was pointed out 
that additional force would be necessary due to an addtion to 
the volume of ordinary police duties in the provincial executive 
sphere e g, the maintenance of order, the protection of properly 
from sabotage etc, the creation of new functions in this sphere 
due to the enactment of emergency legislation which will be 
enforced mainly by the police, and the entrustment to the 
Provincial Governments of the functions of the Central Govern- 
ment as agency functions eg the control of foreigners They 
expressed the hope that the Is GP had prepared schemes for 
the expansion of the Provincial Police Forces as destred in their 
earlier letter of $ October 1937 and mentioned that, as 
there would be some delay between enrolment and tratning for 
employment on police duties, the extra need should be met by 
temporary suspension of leave, reenlistment of police officers. 
who had retired within the previous two years and the enrol- 
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ment of ex-soldiers It was also mentioned that the Government 
of India would be prepared to meet the cost of the training of 
the ectra men required and detaned statements were called for 
im this respect ** 
The Second World War broke out on 3 September On 
the same day, the Viceroy, without consulting any Indian 
leaders or the Legislature, proclaimed that India was at war, a 
large number of Ordinances were issued on the ground that" a 
grave emergency ¢xists whereby the security of India 1s threaten 
ed by war? and a Government of India Act Amendment 
Act was passed, circumscribing and limiting the activities of 
the Provincial, Goveraments The Congress condemned Fascism 
and Nazism, but agreed to co operate with the war effort only 
as a free nation and invited the British Government to make a 
declaration as to therr “war aims in regard to democracy and 
rmperialism” and of how they would * apply to India and so be 
gaven effect to ro the present ” The Mushm League warned the 
British Government that it could count on Muslim support 
only on condition that no assurances must be given as to consti 
tutional advance, Nor any constitution framed, without its 
consent and approval and claimed to be the sole representative 
of the Muslims A declaration made by the Viceroy on 
48 October tacitly accepted the Muslim Leagues claim, 
repeated the goal of dominion status after the war, based on 
further consultations wath Indians, mcluding the minorities A 
statement on similar nes was made by the Secretary of State 
in the House of Lords The Congress Working Committee 
meeting on 23 October rejected these statements as unsatts- 
factory and called upon the Congress Ministries to resign The 
resignations became effective between the end of October and 
mid-November However, the Muslim League allowed its 
Munstties to co-operate with the war effort 
Between the beginning of October 1937 and the end of 
‘September 1939, there were 85 serious communal nots attended 
with murder, arson and looting all over the country These 
micluded, in the Congress provinces, 15 in Bihar, 14 m the 
UP, It m the CP, 8in Madras, 7m Bombay and t each in 
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Ongsa and the N.W EP and, in the non-Congress Provinces, 
i7 m the Punjab 7 m Bengal, 3 in Assam and } m Sind 

According to official statistics, there were 2,000 casualties, of 
which 166 were fatal As has been mentioned earlier, there 
were serious agrarian agitanons, labour unrest and strikes, 
youth movements and students’ demonstrations also According 
to the Viceroy and the Governors, however, the Congress admi- 
gisirations had proved very successful, mspite of heavy odds ?? 
Congress prestige grew so that its membership rose to 5 millions 
by the end of 1939, 

The Viceroy held a joint meeting with Gandhi, Jinnah 
and Rajendra Prasad on 1 Noyember on a proposal by the 
British Government for expanding his Executive Council The 
Congress and the Muslim League stuck to their respective 
demands so that no agreement could be reached and Jinnah 
gave acallfor the observance of a Delserance Day on 22 
December to celebrate the end of Congress rule in certain 
Provinces 

In the UP , there was continued sectarian roiting in Lucknow 
‘City as a result of the Shia-Sunni agitation and Khaksars from 
outside the provipce under the leadership of ther All-India 
Jeader, concentrated upon Lucknow with the avowed intention 
of effecting a settlement between the Shias and Sunnis, if neces- 
sary by force The entry of outside Xhaksars in the province 
avas banned, but a formidable body of them from the Punjab, 
armed with spades, mvaded the western districts There were 
several clashes, in one of which in Bulandshahr District the 
police were obliged to resort to firing, six AAaksars being killed 
and thirteen injured A truce over the Tubarra quesuon was 
eventually reached and the agitation subsided, but only after 
over 10,000 Shias had been arrested, which necessitated the 
formation of emergency camp jails 

in dealing with communal and sectarian troubles “the moli- 
tary was called out on 17 occasions and additional police, 1,147 
Strong, was imposed in several districts 1,000 ex-Army reser- 
wists and 400 ex-soldiers were enlisted against the temporary 
ancrease of strength The ministry, however, got the Pohhce (U P 
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Amendment) Act, 1939 passed to amend Section 15 A by substi- 
tutung “three months” for “one month” therein as the period. 
within which claims for compensation may be made by sufferers. 
my disturbances Temporary women police were enlisted to 
deal with women picketers in labour troubles A reorganiza- 
tions of the City Police was undertaken but the strength of the 
Civil Police, as a whole, was reduced by 105 Naiks and 427 
Constables to provide motor transport and telephones ete to 
the police 

There were agitations in the feudatory States of Orsssa and. 
Mayor Bazalgette, the Political Agent, was murdered by a mob 
inthe first week of January in the capital of Ranpur State. 
The [GP proceeded to the spot with a force from the Cuttack 
Armed Reserve and remained there wll he was relieved by a 
detatchment of the 1/8 Punjab Regiment Two persons were 
sentenced to death and several to imprisonment in this connec- 
tion Refugees from these States poured mto the province 
causing anxicty to the administration ‘The health of the force 
continued to be indtfferent The post of a DIG was sanction- 
ed and an additional SP was prowded for the CID m 
December The stalf of the SB was increased An Emergency 
force of 16 SIs, 14 AS Is, 45 HCs and 346 Constables was- 
recruited from the Punjab as a Provincial Reserve In the 
regular police, there were many vacancies After the resignation 
of the Congress Ministers, prohibition was abolished in Bihar 
and its farther extension was stopped in Madras 

The orders passed on the recommendations of the Lec 
Commission had fixed the proportions of Europeans and Indians 
for direct recruitment at 40 40 for Madras and Bengal , 50 30 
for Bombay, the UP, the CP and Bihar and Orissa , 65 17 
for the Punjab, and 60 20 for Assam It was pomted out in 
1938 that this was delaying the attamment of the target for 
Indianization contemplated by that Commission The Secretary 
of State, thereupon, decided that in all provinces where the 
Proportion fixed was 50 30, it would be changed to 40°40 
from the examination held m 1939 This resulted in 5 more 
Indians being appointed on the basis of that examination 
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The recommendations of the Wedgewood Committee led to 
the promulgation of the Motor Vehicles Act, 1939 The regis- 
tration of motor vehicles and the enforcement of the Jaws 
relating thereto were entrusted to the police 

The Viceroy held further discussions with Gandhi on 
3 February 1940, but no agreement as to the constitutional 
arrangements was found possible The reason was that Chur- 
chl himself regarded the Hindu-Muslim feud as “a bulwark of 
British rule in India’ and had said in the War Cabinet three 
days earher that “he did not share the anxiety to encourage 
and promote unity between the Hindu and Muslim communt- 
ties” and that, “of it were to be brought about, the immediate 
result would be that the united communities would yom in 
showing us to the door “7 

The Congress mecting at Ramgarh on the 19 March pass- 
ed only one resolution, which declared that nothing short of 
Complete Independence could be accepted by the people of 

7 India, that no permanent solution was possible, except through 
a Constituent Assembly elected on the basis of adult suffrage, 
that, under the circumstances, the Congress and Congressmen 
could not help in the prosecution of the war with men, money 
or material and that the Congress will resort to civil disobedi- 
ences as soon as the orgamzation is considered fit enough for 
the purpose The AICC and the Working Committee were 
authorized to take all steps necessary to implement the resolu- 
tion. Jaya Prakash Narayan and some other leftists were arrested 
shortly afterwards 

At the end of March, the Muslim League session meeting 
at Lahore passed a resolution adopting Pakistan as sts creed, 
but an Azad Mushm Conference meeting m Delhi a few days 
{ater protesied against the idea and declared Mustim determi- 
nation to fight shoulder to shoulder with the rest of the country- 
men for the attainment of complete independence 

In the same month, there was a clash between the Khaksars 
and the police in Lahore in which 34 persons and 2 policemen 
were killed and 63 others and a number of policemen were 
myured The Allama was arrested and detained on 19 


30 War Cabinct Minutes 30 (40) 2.21940 PRO, Cab 63/8 DA Low 
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March, the Xhaksars were declared an unlawful association > 
the Punjab and Delhi, but the ban was Isfted in August . 

The Forward Bloc passed a resolution for the organization 
of a struggle against the Government from 6 April, but 
the leaders were arrested and the plan failed to materialize. 
the Communist Party had been banned in 1934 and began the 
war as an unlawful association They were also opposed to the 
war and the wareffort Nineteen principal Ieaders were ordered. 
to be arrested in March, but 5 of them went underground Two 
of them were arrested later 


Unlike the previous occasions, this time the Government got 
many months to prepare to deat with the movement The 
Defence of India Act and Rules had already come mto force, 
and contained powers, mcluding that of detention without trial, 
which could be effectively employed against a very wide range 
of “prejudicial acts’? The Government of India were also ready 
with an Emergency Powers Ordinance Section 126A had beer, 
imserted in the Government of India Act, 1935 to facihtate its 
promulgation as a Governor General's Ordinance for the whole 
of Brith India The Ordinance had drawn freely on all that 
had been found useful m earher emergency legislation for 
simlar purposes and also benefitted by a study of the powers 
taken m Palestine and elsewhere 3 
A Conference of the Inspectors General of Police was 
heldin New Delhi from 7 to 9 March The IGP. 
Bombay presided, The subjects discussed included problems. 
connected with the rasg of extra police to meet the war 
emergency, special burdens imposed on the police by war 
conditions, the survedlance and maimfenance of enemy subjects 
at liberty, improvement m the system of venfication of the 
antecedents of army recruns, the method of recrutment of 
Indians in India for the Indian Police, civil disturbances, with 
particular reference to subversive action aimed at iterfering 
with the successful prosecution of the war, coastal patrols, 
provision of their own motor velucles and enlisted drivers for 
the police, staff in connection with the Motor Vehicles Act. 
duties of the police sn the event of air ratds, the possibilty of 


31 History of CD Movement, 1940-41 Sinetly Secret Govt of India 
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curtailing the existing elaborate arrangements against sabotage, 


block in promotion in the {ndian Police, and change of the 
umform helmet for the Indian Police The discussions revealed 
that extra police was needed in all provinces except the C P 
and itwas recommended that the recruitment of extra men 
should commence immediately The crime situation or any 
pie connected therewith did not figure in the discussions at 
al 2 

Hitler was marching on from success to success in Europe, 
Churchill became the Prime Minister of England and Amery 
the Secretary of State for Indra in May he latter declared in 
Parliament that-India’s attainment of free and equal partnership 
in the Commonwealth was the goal of British Policy France 
sued for peace on 17 June The Viceroy met Gandhe again 
on the 29h The Working Committee renewed its demand 
on 3 July for an immediate and unequivocal declaration 
of the full dependence of India with a new proposal that, as 
an immediate step, a provisional National Government should 
be constituted at the Centre, whereafter the Congress would 
throw sts full weight into the efforts for the effective defence of 
the country. 

The British Government had been considering a new move 
On 8 August, the Viceroy announced in, what came to 
be known as the ‘August Offer’, that the new constitution should 
be “primarily the responsibility of Indian themselves”, provided 
that British obligations were fulfilled and minority opinions were 
not overridden. He promised that a representative Indian 
constitution making body would be set up after the war and 
that, in the meantime, the Central Executive Councit would be 
enlarged and an Advisory War Council set up He called for 
the co-operation of all parties in the war effort to pave the way 
for the attainment of India’s full and equal partnership m the 
Batish Commonwealth. The Congress reaction was unfavoura- 
bie and the Muslim League repudiated the idea of a united 
India On 14 August, Mr Amery stated in the House of 
Commons categorically “India cannot be unitaty in the sense 
that we are in this istand, but she can still be a unity India’s 

32, HD, F 706M0-Pohee The ISGP of all the British provirces, 


except Assam and the NWEP,were present The NWFP was 
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future house of freedom has room for many mansions” Fn 
regard to the Congress demand he satd "Itis a demand which 
really raises the whole unresolved constituhonal issue and 
prejudges it in the sense favoured by the Congress and rejected 
by the monies’? The Congress naturally felt badly let 
down, rejected the offer and decided in October on direct action 
under Gandhi's leadership 
The Government, by now, were fully prepared for a show 
down Detailed instructions had teen sssted to the Provinenl 
Governments in August, with a sepes of memoranda on the 
control of the press, meluding control of publicity and censor- 
ship of press messages, Government publicity and iolelhgence; 
pohcy in regard fo a fo-tax or mo-rent campaign, policy iR 
regard to meetings and precessions and the persons concerned 
therein and the scale of pumshment (specially fines) for offences 
connected with the movement, policy with regard to “Economic 
Warfare, and postal and telegraphic censorship, and the 
Emergency Powers Ordinance * 
The main features of the policy, to implement which the 
Emergency Powers Ordinance was designed, were that 3 
distinction should be drawn between the preparatory and the 
active stages of 2 civil disobedience or revolutsonary movement, 
dunog the former, Governments should enforce the ordinary 
Yaw and concert plains to take tnimediate action on the occurrence 
of the latter, action should be taken against the Congress as a 
whole “with the object of destroying st as a political party ’s 
and action should begin as soon as a mass movement could be 
identified The elements of this action, as detailed were 
declaration by the Provincial Governments of the Indian 
National Congress as an unlawful association under the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act, promulgation of the Emergency Powers 
Ordinance and declaration by the Central Government of the 
movement itself as a revolutionary movement, immediate and 
simultaneous arrest of all persons capable of leading or directing 
the movement, for which purpose lists were to be prepared 
during the preparatory stage, the earhest possible action 
against the funds and property of the Congress, and a strict 
33 Tendulkar op cit, Vol 3, pp 394 395 
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Suppression of publicity for the movement, accompanied by a 
Pre-arranged intelligence system by means of whtch only such 
Tews could be published by Government as they considered 
necessary 

The UP Government had said that the Ordinance was not 
Necessary and that all required action could be taken under the 
Defence of India Act and the DRs The Secretary of State 
had also advised agaist action against the Congress as a 
Political body and the use of the Ordinance and had suggested 
Kehance on the DIRs Bot the Government of India were 
determined to follow the course that they had chosen to adopt. 
Gardhi’s letter to Rayagopalachartar mentionmg a mass civil 
disobedience movement came into government hands in 
September Thereafter, a letter from the Home Department 
Provided the outlines of a scheme for the introduction, if 
necessary, of a comprehensive system of censorship of letters 
and, particularly, telegrams *° 

Gandin announced on 15 October that the movement 
Would take the form of individual civil disobedience Tt was 
inaugurated accordingly on the 17th by Vinoba Bhave, who 
Was arrested on the 21st and sentenced to three months’ simple 
imprisonment Jawahar Lal Nehru wis nominated as Vinoba’s 
Successor but he was arrested on the 31st before he could 
offer satyagraha, was tried under the D I Rs, in the Gorakhpur 
Prison by the District Magistrate for three speeches which he 
had delivered sometime earlier and was convicted and sentenced 
to 16 months’ R I on each of three counts to run consecutively, 
Which meant that the sentenc: was, tn fact, one of four years’ 
vnprisonment The scope of the movement was extended 
gradually and numerous arrests followed, which included alt the 
members of the Congress Working Committee, the All India 
Congrest Committee and legislators The Congress President, 
Maulana Azad, was arrested and sentenced to 18 months’ 
imprisonment on 3 January 194} The areas mainly affect- 
ed by the movement were the UP, Bombay, Madras, the 
CP, Bihar and the Panjab By the end of April 1941, 14,000 
Persons had been convicted and 13,400 were convicted later, of 
whom 8,809 were in the U P atone 
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It may be mentioned m this place that the total budget of 
the Intelligence Bureau, which was Rs 8,08,000 m 1922-23, 
was reduced to Rs 5,35,210 m 1923-24 in the process of the 
all-round retrenchment which was then in progress It increased 
steadily thereafter and stood at Rs 13,441,100 m 1940-41 This. 
included a sum of Rs 3,15,009 for secret service expenditure ` 

The collapse of France and the successes secured by the 
Axis Powers in Europe resulted m some panic in the country 
For a time there was a tun on the banks and profiteering 
started in trade and business Prices remained above normal 
There were no major communal riots, but the Sunn-Shia 
dispute in Lucknow remained unsettled During Barawafat the 
Police there had to open fire on seven occasions to restore 

order 

The armed police was strengthened in several provmces tn 

the UP, a Military Police was created with a strength of 1,250 
all ranks In Madras, a temporary Special Emergency Fore 
consisting of two companies of S platoons each officered by 
ASsP were formed m August One company was stationed 
at Vizianagaram and the other at Pallavaram The strength of 
the Malabar Special Police was raised by 328 to 1,092 In the 
CP, the strength of the Special Armed Force, which was 70 
H Cs and 854 Constables in 1939, was increased by 42 H Cs and 
508 Constables, the Mounted Police was abolished as a measure of 
economy and a Security Police Force of 1,003 officers and men 
was raised for spectal duties In Orissa, the heavy floods of 
1940, the Census Operations of 1941 and the influx of refugees 
from Burma and Oriya labourers from Bengal threw extra 
stramon the police The Government sanctioned a spectak 
police force known as “The Emergency Force’? which came 
anto bemgon 1 January 1940 and was stationed at Cuttack 
Its strength was l Sergeant Major, 2 Sis, 8 Havildars. 
and 100 Constables—all ex-Army personnel recruited im the 
Punjab The police were used to collect money for the War 
and Red Cross Funds through Defence Bonds and Certi- 
cates as well as dramatic performances and Civic Guards and 
Au Rad precautions arrangements were organized with the 
help of the police practically alt over the country. 
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The number of borglanes reported and the percentage of 
detection therein m 1940 in some provinces was 


Province Number Reported Percentage of Detection 
Madras 6,894 388 

Bengal 25,844 6 

Bombay 7438 1953 

The Panjab 15,460 20 

The UP 30,300 3 


There was widespread discontent in the country All parties 
were critical of the pohtucal deadlock Germany invaded 
Russia in June 1941 The Viceroy's Executive Council was 
expanded to include 6 new Indian members m July and a 
National Defence Council was formed But Churchill, made it 
clear when he met the American President, Roosevelt, about the 
framing of ihe Atlantic Charter in September, that India 
would not fall under its generous provisions On the other 
hand, general enthusiasm for the individual disobedience 
campaign was waning Apart from the satyagrahis there were 
thousands of detenus im prisons Japan had consolidated her 
positon m Indo-China and appeared to be poned to enter the 
war on the side of the Axis powers On 3 December, the 
Government of India announced the release of civil disobedience 
prisoners, including Nehru and Azad Japan struck at Peart 
Harbour on the 7th and the threat of an invasion of India 
loomed large The Congress Working Committee met on the 
23rd and the civil disobedience campaign was, for all practical 
Purposes, suspended 

The police had stood by the Government solidly An 
Official report states “In no Provinee was there at any ume 
hesitation on the part of the police or other anthorities in taking 
action against satyagraius, either for fear of future vicunuza- 
tion of for any other reason, but towards the end of March the 
UP reported that both the police and the jail staff were show- 
ing Signs of strain Jail discipline, indeed, gave cause for 
anxiety in several provinces “Y 

Inthe UP, there was a short-lived labour strike in Cawnpore 
and communal nots in Budaun and Cawnpore The Shia-Sunni 
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dispute an Lucknow remained unsettled There were outbreaks 
of unrest among students culminating in anti-police demons- 
trations Murder cases increased from 1,275 to 1,367 aad 
dacoity from 899 to 957, but robbery decreased from 604 to 
520 and rioting from 2 619 to 2,490 Burglaries and thefts also 
registered decreases There was a considerable increase in the 
police force asa whole Three battalions of Special Armed 
Constabulary were raised to relieve the military of certam 
internal security duties with a strength of about 2,500 all ranks 

As a commentary on the value of the Military Police, it was 
reported that while an 19-40, 1,202 additional police had to be 
enrolled, the figure in 1941 was only 65, The total sanchoned 
strength of all ranks, including the Military Police, but not 
meluding the Special Armed Constabulary, was 35,839 
compared with 33,788 in 1940 

In the Panjab, crime increased steadily from 1935 to 1939, 
but decreased slightly in 1940 and 1941, allegedly due to the 
absence of a large number of vinle young men in the army 
The total number of true cognizable cases was 51,879 im 1935, 
53,569 in 1936 55 927 in 1937, 59,140 m 1938, 66,885 10 1939, 
65,733 im 1940 and 630451n 1941 There were 16 additional 
police posts at the beginning of 1941 Nine lapsed and 20 new 
ones were imposed durmg the year The net increase in the 
force consisted of 10 Inspectors, 23 SIs ,56ASIs, 78 Hs, 
and 464 Constables * 

In Bengal, the total number of crimes reported to the police 
in 1941 increased by 8,048 to 68,071 as compared to 1940 The 
number of riots increased from 745 to 1,17, dacorties from 
615 to 824 and murders from 555 to 617 There were very 
Serious communal disturbances in Dacca which continued for 
7% months A force of 404 addivional police was employed in 
this city besides the Eastern Frontier Rifles (Bengal Battalion) 
The permanent strength of the civil police was 25,378 and the 
temporary Strength was 4,593, The town police was inadequate. 
The strength of the Spzcial Armed Forze was 30 Inspectors 33 
Sts, H Sergeants, 425 H Cs,, $1 Naiks and 4,630 constables 
This force was called out for Jaw and order duties very 
frequently from 1936 onwards as follows ® 
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Year ~ Communal C Tadustnal Other Total 
Dusturbances Strikes Disturbances 
1936 2 ar ny 22 
1937 & 24 15 4§ 
1938 24 23 35 $2 
1939 16 18 37 71 
1940 2I 40 28 89 
DELAL aT 6 ___20 73 


In Madras, there was an incfease in dacoity, burglary and 
theft and serious communal disturbances in Nellore from 
23 September to the end of the year Detachments of the 
Presidency General Reserve were brought in from 6 Districts. 
to deal with the situation and additonal police was quartered 
on the town“ There was a steady socrease in crime in Orissa 
from 1939 onwards One motor lorry was supplied to each of 
4 districts and the Angul School was expanded to tran S Is 
also 

The war brought im its train scarcity of food and clothing 
and the attendant evils of hoarding, profiteering and control 
orders, the enforcement of many of which became the responstbi- 
hity of the police 

It has been noticed that, from the beginning of the War, 
and even carlier, the Government of India had been much 
concerned about the need to strengthen the law and order forces 
throughout the country and also to re-adjust the respective 
spheres of activity of the army and the police The ready 
availability of the army had encouraged the provincial govern- 
ments to keep less police than they might have done otherwise 
A number of circulars were issued on these subjects from 1940 

onwards The problems faced were the need for matimum and 
simultaneous expansion of both the army and the police and 
the limited supply of recruits, officers, arms and equipment, in 
which priority had to be given fo the army, the desire of the 
army to te relieved to the maximum possible extent of calls 
for aid to the civil power, the jealousy with which the provinces 
regarded their own primary responsibility for the maintenance 
of law and order, ther claims for military assistance when 
needed and their argument that the Central Government should 
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pay the whole or a large part of the cost of the extra paie 
raised for “Central purposes’, and the fact that the enti 
classification of rarlways as strategic had been upset, because 
the threat to India developed from the East, while it had becn 
anticipated from the North-West “1 


The Government found themselves in. extreme straits The 
solutions that were devised were that a lower standard was 
accepted for recruitment, the Civic Guard were raised, mpra: 
visations were resorted fo in the matter of arms, the local an 
village defence organizations were developed and the Centra 
Government gave generous financial assistance to the provinces 


In the discussions which were held with the Army General 
Staff in 1941, at was proposed that either there should be a 
second hne force for internal security in the army or the pro- 
vinces should raise an armed semi-msbtary force to relieve the 
Army as far as possible of internal security duites thus making 
their own responsibility for law and order as complete as 
possible The Geseral Staff did not favour either of these 
proposals, but they agreed that, as a war measure, the pro: 
vinces may raise special forces of armed constabulary to take 
over specific duties from the army, mamly the protection of 
railway lines, the cost being debited to the Defence Estimates 

‘The total stcenglh and armament of the police in India 


increased steadily after the outbreak of war in 1939 as shown 
below # 


Date Strength Annament 
On or about 30-6-1939  1,91,536 NA 
1-4-1940 2,04,283 NA 

3 3-41 210,274 1,04 862 

30 G1941 2,3,711 1,05 906 

30 9-1941 2,318,022 131,07,315 
31-12-1941 2,22 134 1,09,642 plus 


1,500 Halan Rifles to the U P = 


41 Home Department History of the Congress Rebellion Part 1, 1942 43, 
1944, pp 32 at seq Inthe Internal Security Instructions relating to 
the railways the army was expected to be directly responsible for 
the strategic ralways 
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The Special Armed Constabulary Battalions raned ut the 
UP were armed with rifes captured from the Italians in 
Abyssinia They served under the rotary command and were 
utihzed to guard vulnerable points and forergn mternees and 
prisoners-of war, Italan German and Japanese, and to perform 
other internal securty duties 

It became clear in early 1942 that the Japanese adyance 
could not be stopped on the eastern border of Burma anda 
flow of refugees from that area, which commenced fowards the 
end of 1941 gathered momentum In these conditions, the 
police force in Assam was considered to be entrely inadequate 
and its strength was increased by nearly one half of sts orginal 
strength 

The Government of India had mtended to hold a Confere- 
ence of the IsGP in early 1942 to discuss Police equipment, 
including motor transport, arms and clothing, requirement of 
adaimonal armed police with reference to ther functions 
vis-a-vis the army, difficulties of recruitment and the prevention 
of resignations, and the role of the police in air raid precautions 
The proposal could not materialize Further instructions were, 
therefore, issued to the Provinces on all these subsects in a 
series of letters in April #3 

In the instructions issued in June 1940 as regards the 
sespective functions of the army and the police in relation to 
ynternal security duties, it had been stated that “although there 
are many police functions which soldiers would never ordinarily 
perform, the Army does an the last resort stand behind the 
Poltce and must ultunafely be prepared to deal with any situation 
in the field of law and order which passes beyond the capacity 
of the civil arm Wale Teiterating this principle it was clarified 
now that “the defence of India against external aggression is 
the function of the Army and not of the Police that the 
Prevenhion or suppression of internal disorder is primarily the 
function of the Police and not of the Army, but that, in war asin 
peace, the secondary function of the Army ts to stand behind the 
Police as the authorty finally responsible for the preservation 
of internal security 7 It was added that “the great expansion of 
the Army affords a guarantee that the total number of troops 
43 HDF 190/42 Pol (Camp) 74/1/42 Polce dated 2-142 and 
243-42, 174/8/42.Police dated 14-442 70'1/41 Polwe dated 27-442 
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sn India in various stages of trainimg will always be larger in 
war than in peace’ and that steps had been taken fo acm the 
police better and that service nies and steet helmets had been 
issued to a number of Armed Police Forces 
The pay and conditions of service being much tetter than i 
the police, there had been a tendency of policemen resigning to 
jom the army An Indian Army order had already been issued 
to bar ex-policemen from joining the Defence Forces to check 
this tendency Bur, under whe exsing jaw, pohcemen hak a 
a right to resign at short notice, while, m the prevading Stua- 
uon It was of vital importance to keep the police forces at foll 
strength The Polce (Resignation of Office) Ordinance No XI 
of 1942 was issued, therefore, in April to provide for diycretion 
to the local police authorities to refuse to accept a resignavion, 
should circumstances require such action The Ordimance 
amended Section 9 of the Police Act, 1861 and the correspond- 
ing provisions of the other Police Acts accordingly ® 
In the meannme, Rangoon had fallen to the Japanese on 
8 March The Cripps Mission was announced by Churchill on 
the {1th and Sir Stafford arrived m India on the 22nd His 
offer of the 29th ded not contain any substantial advance over 
the previous offers and envisaged a vivisection of the country. 
Gandhi desenbed it as “a post dated cheque on a failing bank" 
and the offer was resected by the Congress as well as the Mushm 
League, which now wanted a definite pronouncement 10 favour 
of Pakistan The Japanese occupied Burma and carried out 
the first air raid on Imphal in Assam on 10 May 
The Governor of Bengal sard in a Fetter to the Viceroy on 
the 21st “Here, as elsewhere, there is an active Fifth Colums, 
Dut it 1s not a strong organization yet owing to the repressive 
measures taken and the general inefficiency of those who 
remain The flame ts there, but the fuel is in our hands 
“A few incidents have occurred between Indian troops and 
villagers, which have led to firing and some deaths I hope that 
by attaching one polieman and a Civil Liaison Officer to 
Units such incidents will be reduced in number *$ 
NM Joshiof the Communist Party had written to the 
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Governor of Bombay offering co operation m the war effort 
In forwarding his letter to the Viceroy, the Governor stated in 
May that help in the recruitment for the army and the polce 
was quile unacceptable, as they would try to use them for 
therr own purposes at a suitable moment * However, in view 
of the entry of Russia into the War on the side of the Allies, 
the ban on the party was removed on 20 July and most of 
the detained Jeaders were released 

The Congress Working Committee meeting at Wardha in 
early July called for the immediate withdrawal of British rule 
from India and declared that a widespread struggle would be 
launched under Gandhi's leadership if the call was not heeded, 
subject to its ratification by the ATCC, which was summoned 
to mect at Bombay on 7 August 

The Government of India had already prepared detailed 
plans for the suppression of any movement that might be 
launched by the Congress These plans included, miter alta, 
the preparation of lists of the leaders to be arrested, decisions 
ag to the laws under which the different categories of leaders 
were to be arrested or detained and the places where they were 
to be confined, and the drawing up of mstractions to various 
Governmental authorities, mcluding the magistracy and the 
police, in which the use of air power agamst ‘saboteurs’ ete 
was authorized 

The most vital questions, however, concerned the morale of 
the police The Viceroy sent an immediate telegram to all 
provincial Governors on 22 July asking them to let him 
“have before the end of the month” an appreciaton of the 
state and morale of their police force with particular regard to 
posstble action against the Congress € 

The Governor of the NWFP reported that the morale 
of the police was excellent and there was no reason to fear that 
they would not te equal to any demand made upon them in 
taking action against the Congress, that, coven at the worst 
time of the Red Sturt agitation, the police showed no sympathy 
with that body and that the Congress Ministry, when it was in 
power, did nothing particular to deserve the sympathy of the 
Police Force @ 
46 DO No 278-HE dated 4-5-1942 
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The Assam Governor reported that a certaia number of 
men, who were mostly from the U P and Bihar, had resigned 
1n the non-cooperation movement of 1921-22, that recruiting 
from outside Assam had thereafter been steadily reduced and 
thatin the subsequent civil disobedience movements there had 
been no resignation He felt, therefore, that the police were 
likely to be staunch, buf that some individuals, as in the past, 
may show a lack of enthusiam for dealing with pohucal 
offenders, who may in future have political power He thonght 
that af “the police could feel that they had complete insurance 
agamst any subsequent victimization’, whtch at was difficult 
to give, “their morale would be considerably higher", but 
assured that, even So, there were no grounds for fearing any 
marked deteriorauon However, he mentioned that he assumed 
that the Government sould not simultaneously have to deal with 
enemy action, that, if the police found themselves within a 

bombed area, a certam number would desert, but that the 
presence of troops mm Assam had already proved useful m 
stiffening police morale, despite occasional friction apd that 
this should be an important factor sm the event of ar raids # 
The Sind Governor said in a brief telegram that there was 
no reason to believe that the Sind Police will 1a any way fait 
in ats duty or prove madequate to carry out any measures that 
may be decided on against the Congress In a letter which 
followed, ıt was Stated that the morale of the Sind Police was 
not all that could be desired and that it had been adversely 
affected largely by the constant abuse it had received from 
Congressmen in the Assembly and from a Congress ridden press 
and by the failure of a Government depending on Congress 
support to give them the public encouragement which they were 
entitled to expect It was asserted that no part of the police 
had any sympathy wrth the Congress and that they may be 
trusted to deal “without reluctance, even with enthusiasm, with 
any situation which the Congress may create” and that, m the 
last vl disobedience movement, the Sind Police had done 

good work and resignations were actually belaw normal As 3 

matter of fact, Martial Law had been imposed over a great 

part of the province ın consequence of the Hur disturbances 
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and the Government antcrpated that this would considerably 
cramp the style of Congressmen 5 

The Bombay Governor mentioned that the strength of the 
district police had mereased from the pre-war figures of 702 
Officers and 17,647 men to 841 Officers and 23,753 men and of 
the Bombay City Police from 377 Officers and 5,375 men to 
555 Officers and 8,096 men, which represented a combined 
increase 10 the constabulary of 8,827 men, but that 4,506 of 
them had Jess than 4 months’ service and there were 864 
vacancies on 15 July 1942 He stated that there would be 
no undue delay in filhog vacancies and that the morale of the 
force was good, that there would be no breakdown as there had 
been none on previous occasions, that this ume the pressure 
would be less, because the numbers were more, but that the fact 
avould have to be faced that a considerable proportion of officers 
and men had less experience, though the homogeneity of the 
force had not been affected ®©! 

The Governor of the U P. sent a long reply. He said that 
the morale of the police was good in respect of ordinary police 
duties within their own local areas and that there was little 
cause for any anxiety as to the athtude of the police to any 
Congress move, provided, first, that they were sure of full sup- 
port and that action against the Congress would be wholebeart- 
ed, and, second, that the Government would show duc regard 
for their materal welfare and protect them adequately from 
difficulties ansing from high prices and shortages of food-stulfs 
In respect of extra ordinary police duties, ¢ g in the case of 
air raids, semi-mihtary duties and service far from their homes 
even within the province, the position was less satisfactory and 
there was cause for anxiety It was mentioned that, leaving 
aside the SA Cn at Would be wise to retam the police as fear 
there homes as possible, but that desertions must be expected 
am case of serious air raids and that efforts were being made to 
secure adequate stocks of grain for the force The rate of 
wastage in the first six months of 1942 was reported to be 
considerably above normal due to anxiety in regard to the 
military situation, including threat of tavasion and aur raids 
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and the recruitment of unsuitable matera! in the course of 
the rapid expansion which had taken place An unusually large 
number of men with less than two years’ service had been 
discharged from the force on this account Also, the expansion 
had led to accelerated promotion and the transfer of a consi 

derable number of the most efficient non-gazetted officers and 
under-officers from the DEF tothe SAC and/the Military 
Police with a consequent weakening of the district force The 
Governor hoped that this would be temporary, but said that 
this was a factor which could not be overlooked s: 

The Governor of the C P stated that no uneasiness needed to 
be felt about the state and morale of the provincial police force 
The 1G P had said that the position of his officers and himself 
would be greatly streng(bened fan assurance was given that 
provision would be made against future victimization bt 
Governor thought that such an assurance could be given a> ne 
possibility of an independent status for India appeared to € 
receding "to a period which may extend to some years The 
1G also recommended the grant of a war allowance to the 
subordinate officers 5 

The Governor of the Punjab said that the strength of the 
Punjab Police was 9,000 more than the pre-war strength, that 
the number of vacancies was very small, though the standard 
of recruits had gone down somewhat, that the additional police 
was considerably below strength and the force was under consi- 
derable strain, that there was a shortage of experienced officers, 
but the morale was as good as ever and that the force would be 
able to tackle a mass movement, provided no extra large scale 
mternal security measures were required 5? 

The Governor of Bihar also replied at length and said that 
the additions to the strength were considerable as also the 
extra duties arising out of the war and the increase tm crime 
etc, that the deputation of experienced and capable SIs and 
Inspectors an substantial numbers had reduced the general level 
of efficiency, and that, if widespread and serious internal disor- 
der developed, the strain on the police force would be formudable 
and they might bave to neglect certain routme and less important 
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duties in order to concentrate on essentials In regard to officers 
up to Inspectors, it was stated that, if assurance was given 
from the beginnmg that the Government intended to adopt a 
firm and unequivocal policy towards any subversive movement, 
they could rely on the loyalty and staunchness of the officers, in- 
cluding the Indian officers, and that a very few might be rather 
half-hearted and melmned to sit on the fence The position of 
SIs was stated to be more difficult, because their morale had 
been shaken by the Congress regime and the old unquestioned 
authority had been permanently uwadermined It was felt, there- 
fore, that if things went badly at the start, there might be some 
defections, but ıt was noted that there had been a marked 
improvement im morale of Jate and that, given firm leading, they 
should for the most part hold fast In regard to Constables, 1t 
was stated that large numbers were temporary and incompletely 
trained and their discipline and staunchness left a good deal 
to be desired, that even in the permanent ranks morale, which 
had deteriorated during the Congress regime, had not recovered 
to the same extent asin the SIs, that st was, therefore, impor- 
tant to deal very quickly and firmly with any attempts to 
“get at’ the loyalty of police constables, and that a movement 
to boycott the families of policemen might be attended with 
serious results, but if such attempts were effectively met, the vast 
majority of the men would respond to any call that was made 
on them ®° The Orsa Governor reported that the polce force 
would prove equal to all demands, that the morale was as good 
as could be expected and that there were no sigas of deterora- 
tion,** 

The Bengal Governor stated that the state of the police 
force was sufficicnt to deal with an open movement by the 
Congress, in spite of a considerable number of vacancies in the 
Presidency and the Calcutta Police He considered it essential 
to have a reserve force of the Eastern Frontier Rifles at his 
disposal, without being dispersed on quasi military duties 
Morale was reported to be generally satwfactory, though the 
fower ranks were affected by the high cost of living, but it was 
stated that this was not likely to effect their response to a call 
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for action against the Congress and that the Government 
considering a further increase m the dearness AONAR ie 
constables Jt was considered essential for their morale tha Š 
police force should know that the Government firmly support i 
any action legitimately taken in the use of powers to ee 
disorder and it was added that the determing factor you f 
the attitude of the Ministers, which was expected to be © 
tacit, but not whole-hearted, support *7 , 
The Madras Governor said that the morale of the es 
was entirely sound, that the force would be absolutely no an 
Joya} in action against the Congress with no sympathy wil a 
movement, that the recent further and steep rise jn P hal 
made hvmg conditions most difficult for low paid men, as 
compensation by mcrease of pay or otherwise seemed a aus 
“Gf some custing discontent on this score 1s to pe Salil 
that proposals in this regard were being examine ; 
T i India Resolution was ratified by the grain 
Congress Committce on the evening of 8 „August $ ae : 
and members of the Congress Working Committee were arte i: 
in the early hours of Sunday the 9th and removed from Bom a 
by a special train, as planned m advance—Gandht with a sie l 
party to the Aga Khan Palace in Poona and Azad, aa r iR 
and other top-ranking leaders to the Ahmednagar Fort A a : 
the possibility of deporting these leaders to some of the Afuca 
colomes was seriously considered and remained a contingency 
if 
i “Toere were Aartals, protest meetings and demonstrations A 
various places and then the full fury of the storm broke 
simultaneously in Bombay, Bihar, the UP, Orissa, the C P , 
Madras and Bengal According to official reports, the main 
attack was directed against railway and telegraph lines. bridges, 
police stations, post offices and other Government or public 
buildings and the situation fast became critical Jn Bihar and 
east U P, the condition was so bad from the Brush pout of 
view that they considered the possibarty of proclaiming Marta? 
Law and, m fact, later regretted that they had not done so 
On the other band, Gandhi claimed that the violent 
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activities were precipitated by the Government's peremptory 
action im arresting all the leaders even before he had 
maugurated the mass action, that he had intended to meet and 
write fo the Viceroy before doing so and that the Government's 
summary rejection of the Congress demand had “plunged the 
nation and the Government into confusion | He expressed the 
view that the “wholesale arrests of the Congress leaders seemed 
„to have made the people wild with rage to the point of losing 
self-control “%2 There 1s also no reliable evidence in the histories 
ofthe movement published by the Government as to any plan 
prepared by the Congress for the movement ta proceed along 
these Jines 
Anyhow, in a situation report sent to the Secretaty of State 
on 17 August, the Viceroy stated that service morale seemed 
good throughout the services, whether the ICS, Polce, 
Railways, etc and that he was grateful for the support over the 
use of arr power against saboteurs etc and added “J am certain 
ihat one ought not to shrink from using any of the means at 
our disposal in dealing with a movement so dangerous and so 
revolutionary as the present one 7 
In another report sent on the 19th, he said that the situation 

in Bihar was still serious, that Bhagalpur was out of hand that 
the situation north of the Ganges was still graye, that police in 
small outlying police stations m that area was being concentra- 
ted ən central places and that arrangements had been made for 
flights over the worst districts, inter alia, to deter rioters, that, 
im the UP, the Benares Hindu University had been occupied, 
that there had been serious attacks on outlying police stations 
im east UP, with the brutal murder at Ghazipur of the local 
Indian police staff, that, as in Bihar, the police in this area had 
been called tn from outlying stations, that no publicity had 
been given to attacks on police stations and that there had been 
senous sabotage on the railway between Allahabad and 
Benares, that there had been two cases of attacks on outlying 
police stations in the CP held by small bodies of Indian 
policemen, who had been murdered and their bodies burnt, 
that the acts of sabotage at Madura in Madras on 14 and 

15 August Were most déetermned and well-organized, and that 
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the stram on the police staff was very great °° 
In a further report sent on the 24th, he said that he had 
telegraphed to all Governors urging them to resist demands for 
enquiries, because there may have been meidents difficult to 
justify here and there and added “I am equally conscious of the 
ymmense strain which has been carried by the Police and of our 
endebtedness to them, and rt is essential fo maintam Police 
morale” The Secretary of State said in reply “Our first 
consideration must clearly be fo ensure that the Police and 
other services retain their confidence m the support and 
encouragement of Go,ernment and J entirely agree with yout 
advice to the Governors’ Two days earher the Secretary of 
State had said in another telegram to the Viceroy that, when 
Parlament reassembled in September, a tribute might Fe paid 
either by the Prime Minister or himself to the staunchness of 
the police and he had enquired what line the tribute should 
take The Viceroy had agreed to this immediately and said m 
another telegram on $ September “I think it to be of the 
utmost importance that warm tribute should be paid to the 
work of the services and particularly of the police They have 
done extraordinarily well in most difficult condrtions and it will 
be well to go out of our way to encourage and commend 
them ” The Secretary of State agreed to do so” 

Two other telegrama were sent on $ September In the 
first one it was stated that the disturbances started simult- 
ancously on August tf and 12 in south Bombay, the C P , north 
Madras east U P and Rihar, that the last two soon became the 
centres of really serious trouble, that Balliain U P. and Purnes 
in Bihar were stl not under complete control, that sabotage 
had spread to pasts of Bengal and Assam and sporadically to 
the other provinces, but that the immunity of the Punjab and 
the NWEP was remarkable The further features of the 
disturbances were stated to be a preponderating part by 
Students, complete absence of Muslim participation even among 
students, staunchnaess as a general rule of the police and other 
Government servants and the very large extent to which troops 
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had to be deployed Inthe second telegram st was mentioned 
that it had not tll then been possible to re-establish outlying 
police stations in Bihar which were burnt out and that there 
had been a lightning strike of the town police at Jamshedpur, 
where the main strike, to which they proposed to give no 
publicity, had ended * 

The diehards im England bad, ever s.ace Curzon's declared 
hope in this respect, which has been mentioned earlier, wanted 
and tried to crush and destroy the Congress as a political force 
an Indis This aim had been repeated in the mstructions issued 
in 1940 A ‘draconian’ repression had been Jaunched, therefore, 
to quell the movement and to finish the Congress, if possible 

The Emergency Powers Ordmance was not promulgated, 
but the Special Criminal Courts Ordinance (II of 1942) was 
amended by Ordinance No XLI! of 1942 on 19 Avgust 
However, this had to be repealed m 1943 as a result of a ruling 
by the Federal Court The Enhancement of Penalties Ordimance 
{HI of 1942) was already in force and was amended later by 
Ordinance TH of 1943 The Collective Fines Ordinance (XX of 
1942) was amended by Ordinance XLIH of 1942 and was 
reported to have proved very effective Many other Ordinances 
were issued, including the Armed Forces (Special Powers) 
Extension Ordinance LXVI of 1942 

Well over 50 battalions of troops were deployed and, apart 
from arresis and detentions, the army and the police were 
empowered to fire upon persons who failed to halt when 
challenged or were about to damage property which these forces 
were protecting Many presses were seized and closed down 
The Congress Working Committee, and the Provincial! Congress 
Committees, exceptin the NWFP, were banned, but the 
Congress as 2 whole was not outlawed © 

There were large-scale firings by the police and the troops, 
who indulged im footing and setting fire to villages indiscrimi 
nately, particularly im east UP and Bihar On several 
Occasions aircraft opened machinegun fire on crowds, allegedly 
of ‘saboteurs’ engaged in tampering with the railway Wack 
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Heavy collective fines were imposed in aaa en 
Village patrols were organized and village responsids y se 
enforced for the protection, 10 particular, of the Le 
important radlways agatnst sabotage widely throughou' 
othe Government of India enquired from the provinces $ 
September to what extent the special measures adopted to ae 
with the Qut India movement were effective and m W ie 
directions the methods to be adopted for the prevention © 
future outbreaks of this nature needed expansion and, e 
particulur, how the vse of the police forces could best ; 
consolidated and economized im the event of military aid no 
being available on the existing very large scale and td 
uted for the protection of radways and vital telegrap 
communications © Very detailed replies were received from the 
rovinces 
; The Madras Government stated that the measures adopted 
had been effective, that the chief of them was the pront 
detention of the leaders and that the most fundamenta 
measure required for the future was a large increase 10 the 
ordmary police force and its complete equipment with arms, 
that the force had been and was being increased, but that the 
supply of arms was deficient, that the shortage of manpower 
could be made up by an immediate mercase in mobility and 
that the police must have their own transport at the scale of 
é vehicles per heavy and 4 per light district. because the 
Congress was tending steadily to move towards the rural areas 
for the next phase of the campagn They also wanted {wo 
Tommy Guns for each Armed Reserve and the Presidency 
General Reserve as also long range rifles for the Reserve Police 
for the security of raslway and telegraph communication and 
suggested the immediate imposition of collective fines on as 
broad a basis as possible, coupled with stimulation of the 
village police 
The Bombay Government reported that the special measures 
adopted were efficacious and will be adequate for the fature 
These included the arrest and detention of leaders, banning of 
processions and meetings withont magisterial permussion, 
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curfew orders and ban on carrying of weapons, requisition of 
military assistance more freely than usual, introduction of 
railway security arrangements and passenger tram guards; 
mobile police bus patrols in affected areas, employment of Salt 
and Excise Police to assist the regular police, patrol of railway 
lines by villagers, use of tear smoke agatnst crowds, use of rule 
81-D DI Rs, collective fines, the Penalties (Enhancement) 
Ordinance, 1942 and section 7, Crimmal Law Amendment 
Act, 1932 throughout the province, declaration of the four 
Congress Committees as unlawfal and notification of their 
premises under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 1908, 
application of the Whipping Act to Bombay City, Ahmedabad 
and Poona District, and the application of the Essential 
Services (Maintenance) Ordinance to Ahmedabad Mumeipality 
whose employees had resorted to a strike For the future, they 
stated that the Armed Police will have to be expanded const- 
derably and a proportion of the unarmed police will have to be 
armed with muskets which were not available, but added that 
they could not manage without extensive military assistance 

The Bengal Government reported that they had attempted 
at first to rally puble opmion against the movement, abstained 
from the use of force unless force or violence were first used 
by the demonstrators and tried to avord any cause for bitter- 
ness and criticism, but that these measures were unsuccessful 
and that they had to resort later to military assistance In 
Calcutta and Dacca, detentions and collective fines They stated 
that a considerable expansion of the police force, arming st with 
up-to-date weapons and maximum mobily would be needed 
for the future and that the police should be assured of firm and 
vigorous support in any action taken in good faith They 
mentioned that intelligence was incomplete in the disturbances 
in Dinajpur, Midnapur and Birbhum and that collective 
responstbility should be enforced for the security of railway and 
telegraph communication 

The Bihar Government reported that the most effective 
measures were rapid and effective use of armed force, collective 
responsibility along Ines of communication, and collectae 
fines, the efficacy of which was, however, still to be assessed 
They mentioned that the disturbances were widespread and 
intensive, that order had been restored only on the surface and 
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that a fresh outbreak might be on a very dangerous scale As to 
measures needed for the fature, they mentioned an immediate 
and very considerable strengthening of the police and asked for 
a Joan of two battalions of armed police consisting of 3,800 to 
2,000 men and a hberal supply of suitable motor transport for 
the armed police force and suggested the strengthening of 
police stations by specsal constables, arming all of them and 
the retention of a nucleus of miliary troops in the area as 3 
reserve They mentioned that a new railway police battalion 
had been raised and was under traming 
The CP Government reported that Rule 129 DIRs 
proved invaluable, collective fines and prompt collection there- 
of on the spot had an excellent effect and that Rule 38-B 
DIRs was used to prevent the spread of subversive propa- 
ganda They had experienced a great shortage of police and 
found the smooth bore muskets meffective According to 
them, the crucial needs were that the police should be armed 
with weapons, the magistrates and Sub-Inspectors should have 
revolvers, itucks ard lorries should be provided to the police for 
greater mobility and District headquarters and police stations 
should have telephone connections It was mentioned that 
wireless sets had proved useful and that they needed mobile 
transmitting sets 
The UP Government required a large and a better armed 
police force The campagn was on a very limited scale in the 
Punjab, the NWFP and Sind In the Punjab, prompt arrests 
and detentions and free use of Rules 129 and 26 DIRs were 
reported to have proved adequate In the NWFP, the 
Government experienced a shortage of British officers and 
stated that Additional Police was much under strength due te 
the army requirement of recrusts No special measures were 
called for im Sind Collective fines proved most effective in 
Assam 
Generat instructions were issued thereafter with respect. 
inter alia, to the morale of the services, protection of labour 
and industry stocking, distribution and sale of essential come 
modities, security of railway and P & T communicalion, 
improvements m internal security organizations generally and 
propaganda One of the suggestions made was the sppotnt- 
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ment of Prowneral Motor Transport Controllers to establish 
full control over all uses of motor transport & 

The Bihar Government reported on 15 October that the 
existing organization of the CID in Bihar was not suffi- 
cient to cope with a subversive movement of the prevailing 
magnitude They said that, during the disturbances, the ordinary 
sources of general intelligence dried up almost completely, that, 
unlike Bengal and the UP, there was no intelligence staff in 
the districts in Bihar and proposed to divide the province into 
8 areas each under an additional S P for intelligence purposes 
They could spare only two I PS officers for the scheme and 
requested the Defence Department to supply 6 army officers on 
deputation, The latter agreed, but wanted to place the army 
officers so deputed under the local military authorities The 
Bhar Government objected to this, but the army appointed 
Military Intelligence Officers on their own m Bihar as well as 
Assam, Bengal and Orissa for harson between the military and 
the cıl authonties ** 

The Government of India had decided in February to 
convene periodical meetings of the Special Branch Officers of 
the provinces The first meeting was held in Delhi in March, 
the second m Calcutta in June and the third in Lucknow 19 
November The last of these accepted that sntelligence had fal- 
ed to furnish a true indication of the degree of spontaneous 
support which would be forthcoming for the Congress in its 
campaign and recommended measures to nmprove the mtelligence- 
mindedness of the uniform police, more actie cooperation 
between the uniformed and intelligence branches, a substantial 
increase in the uniform branch, continuation of the expansion 
of the stelligence branch which was in progress, assistance and 
cooperation with the police by other departments, and an 
ancrease in the strength of superior police personnel © 

The movement was largely suppressed by the end of 
September and continted only sporadically in some parts there- 
after About 60,000 people were arrested 52,009 were convicted 
by Special, Ordinary and Military Courts, 18,000 were detained 
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without tral and 940 were killed and 1,941 myured in action by 
the police and the troops inthe last 5 months of 1942 The 
collective fines realized amounted to over Rs 80 lakhs 
According to official staustics, the police and troops opened 
fire on 369 occasions and suffered 77 fatal and 2,082 other 
casualties, there were 216 defections from the police, 208 police 
stations or outposts, 1,318 other government and 798 private 
buildings were destroyed or severely damaged causing an 
estimated loss of Rs 2737 and 30 07 lakhs respectively. there 
were 708 cases of sabotage to electrical installations and other 
public utuhtes and 2,700 others, 332 railway stattons were 
destroyed or seriously damaged, in 268 cases rolling stock was 
damaged, there was widespread damage to the ralway track on 
the East Indian, the Bengal Nagpur and the North Western 
Railways and Bengal was almost completely cut off from the 
north * 

Inthe UP and Bihar, some officers had taken certam actions 
of an extraJegal character m order to restore order and Indemn- 
ity Acts were passed, as in 1919, to protect them It was report 
ed that there “ere several instances im which the steadfastness 
of individual Government officers was not considered reliable, 
that some had lent themoelves to subversive activities and that, 
in the Government of India Secretariat, there were individuals 
ready to help the Congress ** 

Churchull stated in England “The disturbances were crushed 
with all the weight of the Government . Larger remforcements 
have reached India and the number of the white troops 19 that 
country 1s larger than at any (ime im the British connection 

He declared a few days later “Let me, however, make this clear 
in case there Should be any mistake about afin any quarter We 
meanto hold our own I have not become the Ring's first 
minister in order to preside over the liquidation of the Bestsh 
Empire Vor that tash, sf ever it were prescribed, some one else 
would have to be found and, under democracy, I suppose, the 
nation would have to be consulted “7? 
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Apart from the disturbances, economic conditions had 
deteriorated, there was a shortage of food grains in urban areas 
and prices had continued to soar Inthe U P, there were minor 
fabour strikes in Saharanpur and Cawnpore, but the crime 
returns, except for the cases of dacoity and mischief connected 
with the movement, were reported to have remained satis- 
factorily steady The strength of the S AC was mereased to 8 
battalions 

In Bihar, there was an mflux of refugees Offences agamst 
property, particularly dacoity, assumed serious proportions and 
by the end of June the crime situation was “‘critical’? Then 
followed the Congress movement and the provincial forces of 
law and order, which were hardly sufficient to deal with the 
normal situation, were found totally inadequate to cope with 
widespread disturbances, with the result that there was a great 
deal of disorganization in the work of the civil admunistration 
The need for more police was realized and several schemes for 
expansion were under preparation There were defections from 
police, mostly from among young recruits still under training, 
and 33 constables of Jamshedpur were convicted for leading a 
stnke Inspectors, Sergeant Majors, Sergeants and SIs were 
granted special pay and the basic pay of the subordinate police 
of the rank of AST and below was raised 7! 

In Orissa, during the first quarter thousands of refugees from 
Burma poured into or through the province Ordinary police 
work had to go by the board dunng the first six months, whilst 
the police were busy in organizing measures of civil defence and 
in traimng their own largely expanded forces and other bodies 
such as the Civic Guard and the ARP staff There were 
cyclones in October and November Cnime figures did not show 
any considerable increase, but it was admitted that it was 
possible: that crimes were not fully reported Inspections and 


supervisions were almost entirely suspended The health of the 
force showed no stgns of improvement 7* 


In Bombay there was an abnormal increase im reported 
crime ag well asin cases pending with magistettes The need 
was felt for more magtstrates and police prosecutors A conste 
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derable merease was effected m the temporary strength of the 
police, which rose to 6,456 77 
Jn Assam, the refugee movement stopped m the winter of 
1942-43, but the danger of infiltration by enemy agents increas- 
ed There was considerable aenal activity throughout the 
province and the police force was expanded further 
Gandhi had remained sn correspondence with the Govern- 
ment of Indra and the Viceroy as to the course that the move- 
ment and its repression had taken The Government were not 
willing to enter into any negotiations unless the August resolu- 
tion of the Congress was repudiated and Gandbi dissociated 
himself from at He formed the Viceroy on 29 January 
1943 that he would commence a 21 days’ fast from 9 
February ‘The Government had offered to release him for the 
duration of the fast, but the offer was declined H P. Mody, 
NR Sarkar and MS Aney resigned from the Voceroy’s 
Council on the issue of the fast on the 17th, and there was 4 
country-wide agitation for his release The personal envoy of 
the US President im india, Mr Phithps, was refused permission 
to sce Gandhi m the Aga Khan Palace His condition became 
serious on the 22nd A Government pamplet entitled Congress 
Responsibility for the Disturbances was published on the same 
day However, his health improved miraculously and the fast 
was broken on 3 March "° 
World opinion was in favour of an end to the political 
deadlock Bernard Shaw had said. “The imprisonment of 
Gandhi ıs the stupidest blunder the Government bas Iet itself 
be landed in by its night wing of incurable diebards The King 
should release him unconditionally as an act of grace uncon- 
cerned with policy, and apologize to him for the mental defec- 
taveness of his cabinet" But the Government of India were 
adamant and even Gandhi's jetter to Jinnah was withheld 
Lord Wavell succeeded Lord Linlithgow in October There 
had been air yards and the famine which was developing 10 
Bengal since March reached its peak in the last quarter of 1943, 
and involved a death-roll of fifteen lakhs 
The great increase in Serious crime m many provinces during 
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1942-43 was thought by the Government to be due largely to 
economic causes, but it was suggested that it was partly duct 
also fo the extent to which the police forces were tied up in 
railway protection and fixed guard duties of various descrip- 
tons 75 

The Police Administration Report of the UP for 1943 
States ‘Inflation spirals continued increasingly to effect all 
aspects of the civil administration Wealth flawed tato new 
channels and supply distubation became a major problem, to 
which was added the mereasing difficulty of controthog black 
markets and of dealing with boarders and profiteers 

“Some hapering embers of the disturbances of 1942 conti- 
nued to smoulder im the carly part of the year, but by ifs end 
they had been practically extingmshed Public discipline, as 
registered on the thermometer of crime statistics, continued to 
improve and though the voicing of communal discord remained 
a constant feature, the number of physical clashes between the 
two major communities was neghgible” It would appear, 
however, that a good deal of crime went unreported or un- 
registered 

The Japanese bombing of Bengal at the end of December 
1942 had led to an exodus of refugees mto Bihar 1943 was re- 
ported to have been “the blackest year in the annals of crime” In 
this province All forms of crime rose to unprecedented heights, 
but the most disturbing feature was the enormous increase 
m crimes attended with violence Dacoity rose from a pre-war 
average of about 400 cases fo over seven times that number, 
while robbery increased by over 100% Conditions in the 
Bhagalpur Damon were so bad that a speciai poles force of 
nearly 1,000 officers and men assisted by 100 military signaliers 
was drafied fo the locality In two months of operations 1,200 
wanted persons were arrested, but when the police forces were 
reduced the poston again deteriorated Special forces were 
deputed to Saran and Manbhum districts also The police con- 
centrated their efforts on the political elements and relaxed 
those against the ordinary criminal Abnormal crime conditions, 
it was stated, Must bea heritage for several years to come. 
The force was increased m February on a permanent basis from, 
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13,090 to 21,600 all ranks, excluding Gazetted Officers The 
nucleus of an Intelligence staff had been provided for cach 
district. Three temporary traimng schools for constables were 
opened at Gaya, Muzaffarpur and Hazanbagh The actual 
increase during the year was 4,709 A committee Was appointed 
to examine the needs of every district and proposed the opening 
of 56 new Police Stations Two new Tanges of DisG ‘ere 
created 107 light trucks were received increasing the number 
of vehicles to 144 * 
‘The Director, Intelligence Rureau had been deputed to 
amine the causes of the alleged faiute of the pohce m Whar 
and the strength of the Bihar Mihrary Police was raised from 
339 to 1,4C0, that of the District Armed Police from 1,859 to 
4,940, providing each district with a striking force of 100-150 
constables, depending on ots size and sequirements, and €0 more 
horses and men were added to the Mounted Miltary Police 
bringing the strength to that of a cavalary regiment 
In Madras, there was a great satrease tn crime dae to 
economic distress and the unsettled conditions created by the 
war aud political troubles There were communal clashes sD 
Chittoor, North Arcot and Tanjore districts and ‘punttive’ 
police was Continued in Nellore There were 48 tots and dis- 
turbances and the police opened fire on 12 occasions Addi- 
tional staff was sanctioned m several districts The Malabar 
Speroni Police avd the Distnet Reserves were strengthened The 
two temporary Central Recruits Schools which had been opened 
m May/June 1942 were closed im June 1943, but one of them 
was reopened m November 
As already noticed, the polite had proved inadequate to 
meet the situation without military assistance on 4 scale that 
greatly exceeded the normal provision for that purpose It was 
stated that the * test to which the police were put was entirely 
exceptional owing to the unparalicied extent and violence of 
the disturbances” It was estimated that an extra 1,00,000 men 
would be required or internal security in the fature The Army 
could proviee 66,000 The balance had to be provided by the 
police of the provinces with lability to serve anywhere in India 
A proposal was mooted for the constitunon of an All-[ndia 
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Home Defence Force under military contro 
nucleus of 33,000 men, but the ae tiles sa 
proposal Special Armed Police Battalions on the U P Sea 
were raised thereafter in Bengal, Bihar, the CP and Assam 
The strength of the armed police all over India was raised b 
15,000 men im the first half of 1943 The arms situation s 
improved By the end of Septernber 1943, the strength of the 
Armed Police had doubled as compared to that at the begin- 
atng of the War The total number of new enlistments was 
65,144 and arms supplied numbered 51,407 

The strength and armament of the Pohce Force in India on 


3t December 1943 was as shown in the subjomed table 


Pre-war figures are quoted in bracket 
s Hmimediatel 
each case 7” y below in 


= 
Province Ama ee tes ee Total Armament”! 
12,973 2541 40514 2423 
(5,027) (23,609) (28,636) 02,995) 
Bombay 16,586 21,376 37 962 18,484 
(7 805) 05,871) (23 676) CNN 
Bengal 12,485 29,435 41,920 19.955 
(7138) (26,255) (33,393) (14,525) 
ur 18 943 28,976 47 928 28 251 
(8 000) (27,078) (35,078) (18,552) 
Punjab 25 033 10650 35,683 18,146 
(23,23 (2,027) (25,258) (15,588) 
Bihar 11,096 15,080 26,176 2626 
(2,518) (19,320) (13838) (4,586) 
CP & Berar 2814 14,063 16,877 8,788 
933) (10,707) (11639) (4.677) 
Assam 4,265 5,132 9397 4027 
(1324) BaN (4550 (1999) 
NWEP 16,199 38 16,237 13 667 
{6 842) (Nu) (6,842) (5,222) 
Orissa 2,023 4,281 6,304 2268 
(824) (3,263) UoD an 
Sind 7800 3.318 13,118 T4 
00 (2,849) (6.185) (1110) 
Deth PETHI 33 1,332 
(2 149) ©) (2149) (0 191) 
Total"? 137,222 1,63,434 3,00,656 1,55,915 
(71,419) (127392) (9380) (98,090) 
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The widespread damage to telegraph lines Ied to the esta- 
blishment of a Police Wireless Grid m the U P in 1942 This 
was followed by similar action in most of the other provmces 
im the next two or three years In the same year, a Railway 
Security Force was created in all the provinces to guard mpor- 
tant railway bridges and to protect railway property 
Incidentally, the Chairman, FPSO submitted a note on 
27 October raising Various questions relating to the recrunt- 
ment ete of the All-India Security Services ic, the ICS 
and the } P , in future, in which he stressed the Commission's 
view that im order to secure an efficient admmistrauon, 1t was 
essential to free the public services from mmustertal control and 
suggested that rules should be framed to secure the protection 
of the services from polttrcal and personal influences Madras 
had m 1933 suggested, after citing the examples of the UK, 
the Dominions and other democratic countries, concrete propo- 
sals whereby the control of the public services might be exer- 
ewed by the Heads of Departments assisted by a strong and 
independent Public Service Commission This did not result, 
however, in any concrete action *° 
The Government of India had observed in the early stages 
of the War that the vastly increased expenditure connected with 
the war effort had created a situation in which unscrupulous 
and antisocial persons, including officials, were ennching them- 
selves dishonestly at the cost of the public and the Government 
It was felt that the police and‘ the other law enforcement 
agencies which functioned under the State Governments were 
not im a position to cope adequately with the new situation. 
Consequently, a Special Polce Establishment was created in 
1941 by an executive order of the Central Government as a 
separate Police Organization to investigate cases of bribery and 
corruption in tfansactions with which the War and Supply 
Departments of the Government of Indra were concerned Since 
most of the cases were expected to be connected with the War 
Department, superintendence over the Establishment was vested 
in that Department By the end of 1942, the activities of 
the orgatization Were expanded to include cases of corruption 
an the Rarlways also, because they were strategically concerted 
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with the movement and transport of war material In 1943, 
some doubt was felt about the legal competence of the police 
officers working in the Special Police Establishment Ordinance 
{No XXII of 1943) was, therefore, promulgated by the Govern- 
ment of India which placed the Special Police Establishment on 
a legal footing and invested it with powers to investigate certam 
offences committed in connection with Departments of the 
Central Government anywhere in British India 

Kasturba Gandhy died in the Aga Khan Palace on 22 
February 1944 There were Aartals all over India Gandkt him- 
self was mostly il thereafter and was released unconditionally 
on 6 May, but he was not allowed fo meet the members 
of the Congress Working Committee There had been arr raids 
on Madras, Calcutta and other places in Bengal, Orissa and 
Assam and the Japanese had advanced into India with the 
Naga Hills and Mampur as the main targetsin March, The 
Jocal pohce forces Were augmented and intelligence screens were 
provided The Japanese were defeated at Imphal in June, but 
rebel activities continued Jocafly and m a desultory fashion in 
varous parts of the country duniag the Brst half of this year 
Gangsterism and kidnapping occurred in Midnapore, atrocthes 
on police, chaukidars and others who had helped the Govern- 
ment m Bihar, and sabotage—aitacks on railway and electric 
pylons~—contmued, particularly in Bombay Dacosties increased 
greatly in several areas and many of them were of a political 
character ** 

Lord Wavell got the crime statistics examined and wrote a 
fetter to the Home Member on the subject in May He said that 
“there has been a notable increase in crime since 1937" and 
quoted the followmg statistics of the percentage increases in 
1943 as compared with the averages for 1933 to 1937 


Murder Dacoity Robbery Burglary 
AU India 40 402 6? 32 
Bombay 162 865 231 166 
Benga! 86 356 150 65s 
Bihar 5 782 86 62 
Ornssa 58 2,510 162 150 
Sind u5 643 n 56 
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Commenting on these, he said “Eyen in other provinces 
there have been setious mcreases in violent crime For instance, 
the UP had 30% more murders and 25% more dacorttes 1 
1943 than the average for 1933-37 and the corresponding 
figures for the Punjab were 42% and 44% —Oe P 

“My predecessor wrote ta all Governors in April 1939 an 
asked for a renew of the state of their police in 1938 It 
was intended that these reviews should be prepared at regular 
antervals, but none was prepared after the first year and J would 
not suggest re starting them « The questonnaire included a 
wide range of subjects and was really drawn up 1a order to 
watch the effect of Mimusterial Government on the police forces 
What I think 1s required now ss that we should keep ourselves 
informed of the state of crime an arder that, having noticed the 
symptoms in good ume, we may be able to take steps Where 
necessary to improve the condition of the police im any province 
where it appears to have deteriorated to a dangerous extent sie 
The Government, however, were too pre-occupied otherwise 19 

devote any serions attention to the crime situation. 

But the morale of the police had to be maintained The steep 
rise in the cost of Inving and the mereased arduousness of police 
duties, combined with the threat of a Japanese invasion, had 
fed the Government of fadia m 1942 to take up the question of 
granting some bonus òr allowance to the subordimate police 
all over India As a result, varying concessions Were granted 
by the Provinces, but they were not sufficient By the muddle 
of 1944, owing to a further rise m prices, there were defiaite 
signs of discontent in the Panjab The Government of India 
held burned consultations with the Provmees and laid down 
certam Inmits within which they could grant Snancial concessions 
10 members of the Police and Jan services, without consulting 
the Supreme Government Several Provinces, thereafter, granted 
iicreased pay to their policemen within the prescribed Inmits ** 

The Conference of the IsGP, which had been m 
abeyance, was revived and was held from 15 to 17 August 
The subjects discussed meluded post-war pohcy of the army 
with regard to internal security, a proposal for establishing a 
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Central Police Advisory Staff with the Home Department of 
the Government of India, transport for the pohce under the 
prevailbng conditions, expenence of the Police Battahon system 
as compared with the system of local armed polce recruitment 
by districts, and the desirability of equipping the police with 
scientific aids in the detection of creme Jn the UP a senor 
police officer was placed on special duty to prepare proposals 
for a re organization of the Police Force 

As the mght hind of European candidates were not forth- 
coming for the competitive evamination for the IP, one-third 
of the vacancies in England were filed by nonunation m 1939, 
The fast examination for Europeans was held there in March 
1940 There was no recruitment of Europeans from 1943 and 
of Indians from 1944 The number of Europeans and Indians 


in the JP changed as follows during the period from 1939 
to 1944 % 


“Date Europeans  Jadiasns Tott 
11-39 428 ET 609 

1 1-40 429 187 616 

1-1-44 361 216 517 

1-1-45 344 us $59 


Gandhi and Jnonah held prolonged discussions an Bombay 
between 9 and 27 September, but they could not arrive 
at any agreement, mainly because Jinnah was insistent that 
the Mushm League demand for Pakistan should be accepted 

Incidentally, 1t may be mentioned that Jaya Prakash 
Narayan had escaped from the Hazaribagh Jail in November 
1942 and was re-arrested im September 1943 It was proposed 
to bring him to tral on a capital charge He was interrogated, 
along with Ram Manohar Lohia, in the Lahore Tort and an 
IP officer was placed on special duty on 1 July 1944 to collect 
material for this purpose Formal investigation was started on 
18 September, but the case was reviewed in early 1945 and 


further action was suspended pending certain trials of Bihar 
absconders which were then m progress & 
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By the end of 1944, while the victory of the Allies was 
becoming increasingly certam, there was a further deterioration 
in the economic conditions and the civil administration and the 
general public were faced with increasingly acute problems 
concerning the equitable distribution of essenual commodities 
Corruption mm the public service and enme also increased 

Some more Congress leaders were released, including Govind 
Ballabh Pant, on medical grounds m early 1945, Germany 
surrendered unconditionally on 7 May Lord Wavell bad 
gone to London in March and returned on 5 June and 

proposed, inter alia, a reconstitution of the Central Executive 
Counctl with equal representation for the ‘Caste Hindus’ and 
the Muslims, and resumption of responsible government in the 
provinces Mr Amery announced inthe House of Commons 
that the members of the Congress Working Committee sttll in 
custody would be released They were, m fact, released soon 
afterwards 
The Viceroy convened a Conference of Indian polstical 
leaders at Simla on 25June There was no agreement as to 
the strength and composition of the Executive Council and 
the Conference adjourned on the 29th for further informal 
consultations The Congress wanted to melude two of thes 
own Muslims in its Inst, but Jinnah insisted that all the Muslin 
members must be from the League Lord Wavell announced 
the breakdown of the Conference on 14 July 
A Labour Government came mto power in England on 
26 July, Japan surrendered in August, and the Second 
World War was over It was announced on 2! August that 
general elections ta the Central and Proyincial legislatures in 
India would be held at the earliest possible date A further 
announcement on 19 September stated that the British 
Government tended after these elections and consultation 
with the legislatures, to bring mto being a constitutron-making 
body and a new Executne Council The Congress, even while 
considering the announcements unsatisfactory in some respects, 
resolved to contest the elections and drew upa manifesto for 
this purpose 
The end of the war brought no relief to the poor The many 
war-time controls continued, essential commodities remained 
scarce and expensive and economie conditions worsened con- 
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sidersbly Black-marketing and hoarding prevented gram from 
enjoying a free market With the revival of political activity, 
the expectation of electrons, and the rigid stand of the Mastim 
League, communal antipathy again exhibited signs of creasing 
towards the end of the year There was a decrease im crime in 


some provinces, though how genuine would remain a matter for 
speculation * 


In the U P , the overall strength of the police, including the 
Miltary Police, bat excluding the SAC, tncreased from 
38,026 to 42,514 Towards the end of the year, the pard Civic 
Guards were disbanded and one Battalion of the SAC was 
dispersed leaving its strength at 6,431. The report of the 
Reorganization Committee was submitted in June, but financial 
considerations precluded the Government from accepting some 
Important proposals, eg, the provision of adequate reserves, 
and orders on some others were pending Durmg the year, a 
commuttee was appomted by ths Local Government to examine 
the departmental proposals for the establishment of a Forensic 
Science Laboratory, which was expected to change immediately 
the entire tone and outlook of Police investigation work, and 
give it a more “scientific” complexion A GRP Recruits 
Traimng Centre was established at Moradabad for improving 
the trarning and efficiency of GRP constables, It was antici 
pated that occasions requiring the services of the Military 
Police would be more numerous tn the post-war period and 
proposals were under preparation to increase the strength of 
the force from 13 to 25 companies There was some expansion 
of the wireless telegraphy section Many of the vehicles of the 
smal! motor transport fleet of the police were unreliable and in 
need of replacement, but financial considerations prevented the 
Government from sanctioning the purchase of more new 
vehicles The number of vacancies in the Gazetted ranks 
assumed alarming proportions 

The total of true cognizable crime decreased substantially 
in Madras, but this was brought about partly by “greater 
discretion im the registering of offences" The percentage of 
detections improved to 26 from 231m 1944 but there was a 
fall m the percentage of convictions There were nots in 
Madura, m which tear smoke was used for the first timean the 
presidency Therealter tear smoke squads were formed in 5 
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districts The total number of riots was 1,265 against 1,043 in 
1944, but dacorty decreased by 586% The standard of 
recruits was Tar below the required level, even though racreased 
dearness and war allowances were sanctioned, aud the vacancies 
mereased to 2,287 Two of the Central Recruits Schools were 
closed, but two were made permansnt (Vellore and Anantpur) 
The health of the force deteriorated with lack of nourishment 
caused by the high cost of hvmg Some motor vehicles welt 
supplied to improve the mobility of the force 33% of the P Ss 
outside the cty were still in charge of H Cs 
In Assam, a DIG of Police was appomted to draw up 4 
comprehensive scheme for the reorganization of the police. 
All temporary forces were abolished and wireless stations were 
established in all District Headquarters Proposals for the re- 
organization of the police, hurriedly expanded during the war, 
including the provision of motor transport and wireless stations, 
were sent to Goverament in Orissa The carrier pigeon service 
was expanded and more motor vehicles were provided There 
was Some tncreas¢ in cognizable crime In Bombay, the Greater 
Bombay Scheme was introduced from 1 October 1945, Five 
Police Stations of Bombay Suburban District were transferred 
to the City Police and three to Thana District In Bhar, the 
strength of the force was increased and a Wireless Branch was 
created with a staf of 9SIs,9 ASIs and 14 constables 

By the middle of 1945 the total strength of the unarmed 
police in India increased to 1,76,808 sanctioned and 1,66, 182 
actual and that of the armed police came down to 1,20,228 
sanctioned and 1,13,657 actual The pre war strength of the 
Indian army was 1,82,000 By the same tame, t had risen to 
20,00,000 ** 

Gandhi toured through Bengal, Assam and Madras from 
December 1945 to February 1946 and witnessed a shortage of 
food and clothes wherever he went The situation was similar 
mother parts of India The Viceroy’s Private Secretary flew 
to Sevagram on Il February to meet Gandhi in this connect- 
tion, but no extraordinary steps followed on the part of the 
Government 

The tral of the officers and men of the Indian National 
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Army formed by Subhash Chandra Bose, which had started in 
November 1944, had led to a wave of popular demonstrations 
The Indian Ait Force declared its sympathy with the IN A. 
and the Royal Indian Navy mutimed in Bombay, Calcutta, 
Madras and Katacht on 18 February, 1945 and were shelled 
and fired upon For four days there were riots and disorder 
in Bombay Besides, there was general unrest in the Royal 
Air Force in India and in the Middle East over delay im 
repatriation and demobilisation, and also in the Army 

On 19 February, the British Government announced 
that three members of the Cabinet would visit India “to 
promote, im conjunction with the leaders of Indtan optmon, 
the early realization of full self-government” The Mission 
arrived in the country on 23 March Elections to the Provincial 
Legislatures were held im the same month The Congress 
won an overwhelming victory in the general seats and the 
Mushm League in the seats reserved for Muslims and represen- 
tative Governments were formed an all the Provinces 

A Conference of Indian leaders called by the Cabinet 
Mission met at Simla in the beginning of May, but failed in its 
objective The Mission's own proposals, which envisaged, 
inter ala, a provisional government and a constituent assembly, 
were announced on 16 May A month later the Viceroy 
announced that he had invited 14 gentlemen to join his Execu- 
tive Council in a provisional government The 1avitation was 
rejected by the Congress, but it agreed tojon the proposed 
Constituent Assembly The Princes and the Muslim League, 
however, accepted the proposals The Mission left India on 
29 June 

There were Hindu-Muslim mots in Ahmedabad and else 
where in the Bombay Presidency early in July The Muslim 
League withdrew sts acceptance of the Mission's’ proposals 
on 29 July and resolved upon direct action The Viceroy 
decided to reconstitute his Executive Counc, without any 
representative of the League and mvited Nehru to discuss the 
matter with him on 12 August Nehru suggested a costition 
Government to Jinnah, but he did not accept the suggestion 
and the League gave acall for the observance of ‘Direct 
Action Day’ on 16 August. Subrawardy declared it a pubhe 
holiday in Bengal and most brutal communal mots broke out 
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in Calcutta and continued for three or four days, during which 
many Hindus were killed and Hindu property worth crores of 
rupees was looted and burnt or destroyed otherwise The police 
were nowhere to besten The Hindus then took to the streets 
m self defence The casualties numbered about 6,000 “The 
Mushm League Government of Bengal took no dermsiye action, 
Nether did the British Governor, nor the Central Government. 
There was violence m some other parts of the country also 
The Viceroy appealed to the Muslim League in a broadcast 
speech on 24 August to reconsider tts decision and desist 
from wolent words and deeds, bat Ghazanfar Ah Khan 
declared m Delhi “The aim of our direct action is to paralyse 
Nehra’s Government” and a resolution passed by a Mushm 
League meeting satd “Muslims will resist such & Government 
svith their blood ™®™ , 
Nehru and his colleagues were sworn mto the Viceroy’s 
Executive Councit on 2 September Muslim League followers 
openly Started saying that they would take what they 
wanted by force and communal strife continued There were 
killings and stabbings m Calcutta, Dacca, Allababad, Agra, 
Bombay and Ahmedabad and demands for military and police 
protection in various places 
Nehru had continued his negotrations with Jinnah with a 
view to bringing the Muslim League into the Interim Govern 
ment, but the Lesgue launched an “organized war upon 
the Hindus on 10 October m Noakhals, Tipperah and 
Comila, involving mass kithngs, loot, arson, kidnappings and 
forcible conversions Troops and armed police battled with 
the mobs, but the carnage continued The Viceroy got Muslim 
League hominees to jom the Central Government on 26 
October, even though Ghazanfar Ali Khan had declared that 
they woud do so in order to fight for Pakistan Michael 
Edwardes has stated that there was no doubt that Jinnah was in 
fact recerving advice on tactics from pro-League Bntish 
officiats ® 
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Gandht was profoundly unhappy over the communal 
conflict and left for Bengal on 28 October The Viceroy 
broadcast an appeal, m the name of the whole Cabinet, to the 
two major communities to bury the hatchet and bring about 
genuine unity, not imposed by the military or the pohce, but 
soon there were fierce repercussions in Bthar, Gandhi Ieft 
Calcutta for Noakbalt on 6 November, accompanied by 
a Musitm League Minster, and started a prolonged tour of the 
disturbed area The Constituent Assembly met, without the 
League, on 9 December 

Difficulties m obtaining essential commodities continued 
to be acute and cloth was even more scarce than during the 
war War-time controls and rationing Were also continuing and 
black-marketing and profiteering were flourishing m spite of 
the special measures designed fo control them 

The Annual Police Admuntstration Report of the UP for 
1946 written by a British Inspector General of Police states 
“Political discussions which held the stage for the greater part 
of the year were, junfortunately, conducted on communal hoes 
which led inevitably to disruptions in communal relations 
Matters did not improve with the Muslim League's decision to 
launch a campaign of ‘direct action’ in August and for the 
rest of the year an unprecedented wave of communal feeling 
spread over the entire province Mayor disturbances occurred 
at Garhmukteswar, Allahabad, Benares, Moradabad and Agra, 
whilst minor communal incidents were reported from almost 
every district The loss of Infe and property was considerable, 
but the situation in this province did not deteriorate to 
anything like the extent ıt did in neighbouring provinces 

“The labour situation in the province was restive and 
unsettled for the greater part of the year In Cawnpore much 
dislocation was caused by strikes in industrial concerns 

“crime tended to increase and, as a result of Police pre- 
occupation in law and order duties, results were not as 
satisfactory as in preceding years” 

In Orissa, a permanent umit named as the Orissa Military 
Police of about 500 all ranks was organized to deal with tnter- 
pal disturbances The regutar police was also reorganized and 
the strength of the subordinate police staff was increased by 7 
Inspectors, 115 SIs, 6 Sergeants, TIAS ts, 56 FCs, and 
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1,016 Constables to a total of 5,217, besides the Military Police, 
and the rates of dearness allowance were enhanced This led, 
tt fact, to some decrease, as all the temporary staff was 
retrenched Police motor transport was augmented to 32 vebi- 
cles and 14 motor cycles and a wireless grid was established 
The carrier pigeon service was extended to all districts Total 
cognizable crime anereased to 12,090 cases 
In Bombay, there was a hurried increase in the Presidency 
Police and the strength rose to 3 DIsG, 31SsP, 50 ASs P 
and DySsP, 164 Inspectors, 967 SIs and 32,251 H Cs and 
Constables The Wireless and Motor Transport Sections were 
improved and an Anti-Corruption Branch was created at Poona 
Jn Bihar, the usefulness of the Wireless Branch was fully 
established inthe postal sinke m August and the communal 
disturbances of November 
There was a shortage of essential commodities and a threat 
of famine in Madras, which led to a wave of labour unrest and 
a 164% increase in crime There were communal clashes m 
several districts and the police opened fife on 33 occasions 
Four additional compamies of the Malabar Special Police which 
went on strike in April were disbanded and the Armed Reser- 
ves, the Presidency General Reserve and the Emergency Forces 
were amalpamaied and reorganized, from 1 May 86 HCs 
and 5,000 Constables of the temporary staff were made 
permanent and the scales of pay of the subrodmate staff were 
increased from 1! Apnl The Police Wireless Branch was also 
established Similar conditions were followed by similar action 
in the other provinces 
The total number of offences reported all over India in 1945 
and 1946 were 26,63,66} and 24,23,809 respectively But it may 
be resterated that these statistics cannot be treated as reliable, 
particularly an respect of 1946, because of the diaturbed 
conditions which prevailed in the second half of this year 
The SPE Ordinance lapsed on 30 September 1946 and 
a fresh Ordinance (XXIL of 1946) was promulgated which 
was eventually replaced by the Delhi Special Police Establish- 
ment Aci {XXY of 1946), whereby superintendence over the 
organization was transferred to the Home Department and its 
functions were enlarged to caver all Departments of the Govern- 
ment of India The Act provided for the S P E. to function in 
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the Provinces also, with tbe concurrence of the Local 
Governments, to investigate offences or classes of offences wm 
which Central Government employees were mvyolved or 
departments of the Government of India were concerned 
These offences and the powers and jurisdiction of the members 
of the SPE were detailed m notifications issued under the Act 
The SPE functioned with tts headquarters at Lahore tlt 1947 
Just before partition, the headquarters were shifted to New 
Delhi and the organization was temporarily placed under the 
charge of the Director, Intelligence Bureau, who was given 
additional charge as Inspector General, S PE 

Large scale disturbances broke out in Bombay on 9 
January 1947 and the police had to open fire several times A 
few days earher the Assam Provincial Muslim League had 
decided to launch a movement against the eviction pohcy of 
the Assam Government On the 21st, the police opened fire in 
Calcutta on student demonstrators on Viet Nam Day Indepen- 
dence Day, coming on from 1930, was celebrated throughout 
the country on the 26th, but Gandh: was trudging the marshy 
villages of eastern Bengal, where he was able to restore peace 
for a time. 

The widespread bloodshed in Jndia had disturbed the 
British Government profoundly and, on 18 February, they 
announced their “definite mtention to effect the transference 
of power into responsible Indian hands by a date not later 
than June 1948" 

Gandhiended tus Bengal tour on 2 March and moved 
on to Bihar on his self-imposed mission of bringing about 
communal harmony, if possible, but, the Muslim League 
embarked on “direct action’? agam and violence convulsed 
Calcutta and the Punjab The Punjab Ministry resigned and 
the administration was taken over by the Governor on 2 
March However, the disturbances continued, despite drastic 
penal legrslation and spread norih-westwards Laghkars, thou- 
sands strong, roamed the countryside bordering Murree tehal, 
burning and looting Hindu and Sikh villages Refugees poured 
into Murree, where Hindu bungalows were burnt to the ground 
There was tension in Rawalpindi On Hol day hell broke 
loose in the city area Sikhs and Muslims armed with lethal 
weapons clashed with cach other. There were only about 50 
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pohcemen on duty A company of troops was sent for and the 
mobs dispersed when if arrived, but the trouble spread along 
the Grand Trunk Road south to Sargodha and north to 
Campbellpue Robbery, arson, rape, kidnapping and forcible 
conversions were rampant Illicit arms, explosives and bombs 
appeared to be plentiful Police te-inforcements were not 
available and the military refused to move Trams were held 
upon the mam hne and many Hindus and Sikhs were butcher- 
ed Within a fortnight, thousands of others flocked to camps 
homeless, having lost everything Some order was restored only 
when troops started operations in Rawalpinds, Jhelum, Attock 
and Mainwalt districts Hundreds of persons were taken away 
by them without any attempt at legal procedares There were 
grave repercussions of a similar nature against the Musims 19 
the districts of eastern Punjab 
There was a police strike in Bihar sn the same month, and 
the Bihar Government employed British soldters to deal with the 
stekers Gandhi was again touring the province at the tune On 
29 March, he stated that the police should never go on 
strike, as they were an essential service and should render tbat 
service, irrespective of pay He hoped that the strike would be 
called off unconditionally and requested the Bihar Ministry to 
appoint arimpartial arbitrator to mvestigate their case ge 
Lord Mountbatten assumed the Viceroyally on 24 March 
and got a joint appeal issued on behalf of Gandhi and 
Jinnah on 15 Apnl, which said “We deeply deplore the 
recent acts of lawlessness and violence that have brought the 
utmost disgrace on the fair name of India and greatest misery 
to innocent people, irrespective of who were the aggressors and 
who were the victims 
“We denounce for all time the use of force to achieve 
politcal ends, and we call upon all the communuties of India, to 
whatever persuasion they may belong, not only to refrain from 
all acts of violence and disorder, but also to avoid both ia 
speech and writing, any word which might be construed as an 
sucstement to such acts “** But the appeal failed to stem tho 
tide of violence that had overtaken the Panjab, the bordering 
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areas of the N W F P, and Bengal Other areas of the country 
were also affected, though to a lesser extent. The mass move- 
ment of the population which had started a little earlier also 
continued 

On 30 April, announcements were made im the British 
Parhament and in India on the future of officers in the Indian: 
Civil, Miltary, Police and kindred services British officers 
were to be given compensation if they retired prematurely and 
Indians only if not imvted to serve or could not serve for good 
reason and the scale of compensation was laid down 

The Government of India Act of 1935 had inaugurated 
Provinctal Autonomy with all possible safeguards necessary for 
the preservation of British interests m India This objective was 
facilitated by the non-co-operation of the Princes so that 
responsible government did not have to be introduced at the 
centre at all But all these calculations destgned to prolong 
ther stay in India were upset by the War and their tortuous 
politics led inevitably to the Quit India Movement and the 
subsequent commuhal holocaust. 

But the War had reduced British economy to a shambles and 
the bulwark of British rule in the country had fallen, as the 
deployment of British troops for putting down disturbances in 
India was no longer poliucatly or economically or even physi- 
cally possible And the police alone, although organised and 
built up assiduously asthe myrmidons of the law of a callous, 
arrogant and racist autocracy, could hardly cope with any fresh 
movement by Indian nationalism fn fact, signs of unrest had 
begun to manifest themselves yn the police force also Having. 
set communal passtons aflame, snd unable to quell the fire, 
they decided to divide the country as their last legacy to this. 
sub-continent 

A new constitutional plan embodying the partion of the 
country and envisaging an earlier transfer of power, was 
announced in the House of Commons and in Indra on 3 June 
The Congress leaders had agreed reluctantly to accept the 
plan and 15 August was determined as the zero hour for this 
purpose shortly afterwards 

The Indian Police consisted on 30 June 1947 of 316- 
officers, including 323 Europeans, 63 Musfims and 130 Hindus 
and others The ovetwhelming majority of the European. 
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Officers opted. for setrement and compensation for loss of 
career and practically all the Muslim Officers opted for Pakistan 
‘The Indian Army and the Police Forces of the Punjab and 
Bengal were to be divided between the two countnes on 
communal hnes The Punjab Police had a total strength of 
35,457 at the beginning of 1947 East Punjab vas left with only 
30% thereof on 15 August The Hindu officers and men 
un the NW EP and the Sind Police were allowed to migrate 
to Indis In the remamiung provinces, large numbers of Mushms 
from the ranks of Dy $P to Constable were likewise allowed 
to migrate to Pakistan This resulted ma serious depletion of 
the strength of the police in aff the northern provinces of 
India and to a lesser extent in Bombay, Madras, the CP and 
Onssa 
The India Independence Bull was introduced in the British 
Parliament on $ July and received the RoyalA ssent on the 18th, 
but communal killings and the movement of refugees continued 
Gandhi left for Calcutta on his way to Noakhali on 7 August, 
but was detained 1m Calcutta by the communal fire which was 
smouldering there 
The new nation of Pakistan was inaugurated by Lord 
Mountbatten amidst tight secutty at Karachi on 14 August 
Shortly before midorght of that fateful day, Jawahar Lal Nehru 
ushered in the freedom of India with a sturring speech im the 
Constituent Assembly Chamber. He said 
* Long years ago, we made a tryst with destiny and now the 
time comes when we shall redeem our pledge, not wholly or m 
full measure, but very substantially At the stroke of the mid- 
inset hour, while the world sleeps, India ws} awake to life and 
freedom 
“A moment comes, which comes but rarely it history, when 
we step out from the old to the new, when an age ends, and 
when the soul of a nation long suppressed finds utterance 
“We end to-day a period of ill-fortune and India discovers 
herself again 
* Before the birth of freedom, we have endured all the pains 
of labour, and our hearts are heavy with the merory of this 
sorrow Some of those pains continue evert raw Nevertheless, 
dhe past is over and it 1s the future that beckons to us now" 
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The National Tricolour was hoisted on the Red Fort in 
Delhi and there were Army and Police Parades all over the 
country on 15 August, but the atmosphere of that long-awarted 
day of rejoicing was overcast with suppressed gloom for tens of 
thousands of tnnocents had died or fost for ever their homes and 
their kith and kin and all that they had possessed on both 
sides of the border between India and Pakistan Gandhi spent 
the day in Calcutta, fasting and spmning and in prayer 

Empires represent a subjugation of the human spirat They 
are held together by armed might and by putting men, women 
and children in chains Bot the human spirit cannot be con- 
quered, and all Empires have, inevitably, been transient 
phenomena in human history Indian Independence had to come 
one day True statesmanship and political wisdom and foresight 
might, perhaps, have enabled independent India to inherit from 
the British connection a service structure less authontarian and 
more responsive to the urges and aspirations of the people, a 
body of crimmal law and procedure more effective for the 
control of crime and a police force shaped truly as the evil 
defenders of the hves and property of the citizens 
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